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The Gaha^v^as of Kanauj 
From about V.S. 1125 (A.D. 1068) to about V.S. 1280 
(A.D. 1223) 

»Y sAHITYACHAKYA PT. BlSttBSHWAR NATH REU 
/'lOLONEL James Tod lias stated in his Antials of Sajaa~ 
^ thdm that in v.s, 526 (a. 1 ), 470) RathOra Nayapsla 
acquired the kingdom of Kanauj after killing king Ajayapala.^ 
This assertion does not seem to be correct, for, though the 
Ra8ht:rakuta8 hod had their sway over Kanauj ere this, yet 
about this particular period king Skandagupta or his son 
Kumaragupta of the Imperial Gupta dynasty ruled over 
Kanauj.’’ After this the Maukharls occupied it,’ and their 
power was act aside, for some time, by the Baisas, who took 
possession of Kanauj.’ But after the death of Harsha the 
Maukharls again made it their capital. About v.s. 798 
(a,d. 741) king Lalitaditya (Muktapida) of Kashmir had 
invaded Kanauj, then, too, it was the capital of YashOvarman, 
the Maukhari ruler.’ Further it appears from the copper 
grant * of v.s. 1084 (a.d. 1027) of Pratihara king 
Trilflchanapala and from the inscription^ of y.s. 1093 

‘ AnmaU and AntifuUits of HijatthAn <ed. by W. Ctooke). p. 990. 

* BhArala-tt-Prdchina Bajaoamtha, pt. ii, pp. 289-07. 

* Bdtrata-lct-PrAMna Sajaeamiha, pt. ii. p. 373. 

* BhdnUa-ki-PrOehina lU^vamtha, pt. ii, p. 338. 

* J^nUa-ki-PfA^na RajavamAa, pt. ii, p. 376. 

* Indian Ant^foary, roL xriii, p. 34. 

' Ariatie Stieairdia*. toI. ix, p. 432. 


JEAS. JASrAST 1932. 
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(A.D. l<n6) of Yaduhpak thmt tiie Pratiliim ruled over 
Kuoouj about that time. 

Later, Riehtiidcata' Chandradeva (whose descendants 
wne afterwards known as Gihadavalas owing to their sway 
over Gadhipur, i.e. Kanauj), having conquered Badafln 
about v.B. nil (a.d. 1054), afterwards took possession of 
Kanauj. Thus the kingdom of Kanauj once more came into 
the possession of the RishtrakQtas.* 

About 60 copper grants and inscriptions of these Gahada- 
valas have been found in which they are mentioned as " Siirya 
vamshls ”. But perhaps the mention of the Gahadavala 
dynasty is only found in three grants of v.s. 1161, 1162, and 
1106 issued by QOvindachandra while he was a prince regent 
as well as in the inscription of his queen Kumaradevi. Further, 
there is no mention of the word Bashtrakuta or Batta in them, 
but they belonged to a branch of the Bashtrakutas as has 
been separately discussed elsewhere.’ The Gahadavalas had 
their sway over Kashi (Benares), Oudh, and, perhaps, over 
Indrasthana (Delhi) too.* 

1. Yashovioraiu 

He is known to be a descendant of the Solar dynasty. 
This is the first name traceable of this family. 

2. MahIchandra 

Also known os Mahiyala, Mahi-ala or Mahitala, was the 
son of YashOvigraha. 

‘ JtmrmU Royal Atiatic Soeitly of Ortal Brilaiti and Inland, Jaausiy, 
IMO. p^ Ilff-iO. 

• The Unadoffl n( Kiahtrakuta Dhruvarija of tbe Decoan had extended 
in the north np to AyOdhj-A between r.a. 842 and SCO; lator, in the time 
of KiidioaiAJa II between v.s. 832 and 971, ita frontier had reached near 
the hank of the Ganges. Further, between v.8. 997 and 1023, in 
Kiiahpa Ill's time, it had extended eren beyond the Ganges. Probably 
at this time a member of this dynasty or some survivor of the early 
Blah|Mkii(a mien of Kanauj might have received a " Jagir" here, in 
whose family king Chandra, the conqueror of Kanauj, was bom. 

• Journal Royal datoftr Soeidy of Ortal Britain and Irdand, Januaiv. 
I9S0k pp. 111-21. 

• V. A. Smith’s Early UMory of India, p. 384. 
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3. ChandbasBv’a 

He was the son of Mahiohandra. Three copper gnats, 
A V.8. 1148 (A.a. 1091), v.s. 1160> (a.d. 1093) and v.s. 1166 
A.D. 1100), of this king have been found at Chandtavati.* 
From the copper grants of his descendants it appean 
,hat he made Kanauj his capital, and put down the anarchy 
esulting from the deaths of Baja BhOja ’ of the Fatmara 
lynasty of Malwa and Kama * of the Haihaya (Knichurl) 
lynasty of Chedl. 

It is evident from his first grant that he gained strength 
khout v.s. 1111 (A.D. 1064), and afterwards seized the kingdom 
>f Kanauj ‘ from the Pratiharas. 

This king had made several charitable gifts of gold weighing 
>qual to his person The districts of Kashi, Kushika (Kanauj), 
lorthem Koshala (Oudh), and Indrasthana (Delhi) were 
inder his sway. He had also built a “ Vaishnava ” temple 
if Adikeshava at Kashi. 

A copper grant,* of v.s. 1154 (a.d. 1097), of his son 
dadanapala has been found, which contains a mention of the 
harity, given by Chandrad^va. This shows that, though 

> In thp c(ip|KTSiont of v a 11 Kl then*is s mention of I’nitiliSm llSTSpSla 
f Kanauj — 

n inicnption of IlevapaU dated v.s. 1005 (a.d. 048) haa been found 
Spigraphta Indira, vol i, p. 177). 

' Eptgrafkia indtea, Tol. ix, p. 302; and toI. xit, pp. 102-209. 

irfrt ^ 

’^T?rr *8 i 

p. being oppreaaed by the anarchy preeailing after the deaths of 
Ajia Bhdja and Kama the earth sought refuge irith ChandradSra. 
King BhSja mentioned here ia supposed by some historians to be the 
istihara Bhdja. 

• BhAml-kl-Prichina SAjavanudia, vol. i, p. 60. 

• Some hutMians assign v.8. 1136 (a.d. 1078) to ChandradCva'a conquest 
f Kanauj. 

• IwUan wb *viii, p. 11. 
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nkmnArm^ ww >Uve up to that date, he had made over the 
reins of the Govenunent to his son Madanapala. The following 
an the titles attached to Chandra’s nameParama- 
Maharajadliiraja, Parameshvara, and Paxama 
BlihSshvara. Chandraditya appears as a second name of 
this king. 

He bad two sons; Madanapala and Vigrahapala. From 
this Vigrahapala probably the Badaynn family took its 
origin. 

4. Madanapala 

He was the eldest son and successor of Ckandradeva. 
Five copper grants of the time of Madanapala have been 
found, the first lictng the aforesaid one of v.s. 1164 ^ 
(A.D. 1097). 

The second '' of v.s. 1161 (a.d. 1104) is of his son (Maharaja- 
kumira) UCvmdarhandra, in whirh there is a mention of 
the charitable grant of the vnllage “ Basahi ” together with 
the cess called “ Tiirushkoglanda ” This shows that just 
as “ Jazia " was levied upon the Hindus this “ Turush- 
kadanda ” was lovicil by Madanapala upon the Mohnunedans. 
Further, this is the hrst grant in w'hich the word Qahadavala 
IB mentioned 

Tlic third ® of v.s. 1162 (a d. 1105) is also of the Maharuja- 
putra GCvindachiindra and mentions the name of the senior 
queen of Mudiiiiajialu and mother of GOvindachandra as 
Kalbadcvl.* 

The fourth » is of s .s 1163 (m fact of 1164) (a.d. 1107). 
This IS of king Madanapala himself, in which his queen’s 
name appears os Fnthvishrika. 

’The fifth* of vs. 1166 (a.d 1109) is also of Maharaja- 
putra OOvindachandrsdevH. 

• im/ian Anltguary, \ol. XTIU, p II. 

• tmdian An/iyiKirv, vul to, p. 103 

• Kpif/raphta Indtta. toI. n, p. 36S1. 

• wm» sIro esUed RUlkBQsdeyi. 

‘ Josnwl Royal A,uU»t Soctaly, 1896, p. 787 

• ladtan Aalifuary, \ol x^ui, p. 16. 
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MaduiaidSva wu the noond neme at the kmg. His tides 
were:—^Puam* Bhattanke, ParainSdivam, Peauna 
BlahSshvaia, aad Maharajadhiiaja. He had gained viotoriea 
in many battles. Fnnn the aforesaid copper grants it appears 
that Madanapala, too, had in his old age made over the 
Government to his son Gfivindachandra. 

Tht Silver Coins of Madanapala ^ 

On the obverse there is an image of a horseman along 
with some illegible letters. On the reverse there is an image 
of a bull with the legend “ Madhava Shrl Samanta ” along 
the border. The diameter of these coins is a bit smaller than 
half an inch and they are made of base silver. 

The Copper Coins of Madanapala * 

On the obverse of these, too, there is a rude image of a 
horseman and the legend “ Madanapaladcva On the 
reverse, like the silver coins, there is an image of a bull and 
the legend “ Madhava Shri Samanta ”. They are a bit bigger 
than half an inch in diameter. 

5 G6 vin'dachandra 

He was the eldest son and successor of Madanapala. 
33 copper plates and 2 inscriptions of his reign have been 
discovered, of which the first, second, and third copper grants 
of V.8. 1161 (A.D. 1104), 1162 (A.i>. 1105) and 1166 (a.d. 1100) » 
respectively, have already been mentioned in his father’s 
history. As till then he was regarded a prince his reign might 
have commenced from v.s. 1167 (a.d. 1110). 

The fourth and the fifth copper plates* are of v.s. 1171 
(a d. 1114). Of the fourth, only the first plate has been foimd, 
i.e. it is incomplete. The sixth * is of v.s. 1172 (a.d. 1116). 

’ Catalogue o/ the Conu in the Indian ifueettm, CahnUta, toI. i, p. 260. 

* Catalogue of the Come in the Indian Mtueum, Caleutia, toI. {, p. 200, 
p>. xxTi, No. 17. 

* It ahows that GOrindachandra hod defeated the “ Gaura " and that 
the '• Hammlra " (Mohammedana) were alao awe-atmck by hia (rnTwy. 

* IfUt o/ Northern {Indian) itiaenpfiona, No. 692; and Bpigrajihia 
Indioa, toI. It, p. 102. Thn waa iaaned from Benbea. 

* Xpigraphia Indiea, wd. iv, p. 106. 
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13m sevwihi of v.B. 1174 (a.d. 1117) was issued from 
Dlmthana and oontsins a mention of bis army of elephants. 
TIm f i g b^li s !• also of v.8. 1174 (in fact of 1175) (a.d. 1119), 
and the ninth* of v.8. 1175 (a.d. 1119). The tenth* of 
v.a. 1176 (A.D. 1119) was issued from the village Ehayara 
on the Oanges and contains the name of his senior ^ueen, 
Nayanakelidevi. The eleventh,* the twelfth,* and the 
thirteenth ^ are of v.s. 1176 (a.d. 1119), 1177 (a.d. 1120), 
and 1178 (a.d. 1122) respectively. 

The fourteenth* plate of v.s. 1180 (a.d. 1123) contains 
along with the king’s other titles, the decorations 
“ Ashvapati", *‘ Gajapati ”, " Narapati ”, ‘‘ Rajatiayadhi- 
pati ” Vividhavidyavichara-vachaspati ”, etc. The fifteenth * 
of v.8. 1181 (a.d. 1124) contains his mother’s name, 
" Ralhanadfvi.” The sixteenth*® of v.s. 1182 (a.d. 1125) 
was issued from the place ” Madapratlhara ” on the Ganges. 
The seventeenth” of vs. 1182 (a.d. 1127) (originally of 
v.8. 118,3) was issued from the village “ Ishaparatishthana ” 
on the Ganges. The eighteenth plate** is of v.s. 1184 
(A.D. 1127). 

The nineteenth plate '* is of v.s. 1185 (a.d. 1129). 

The twentieth plate** is of v.8. 1186 (a.d. 1130). 

The twenty-first plate** is of v.s. 1188 (a.d. 1131). 


' Sptfraphia Imlica, ^ot. u, p. 105 

• Mtan AiUifuary, vol x>iu, p. 19. 

• £ptfnpMia /iklmi, vol iv. p 106. 

• sptgrtpiia Indtca, >ul it. p. 108. 

• tpifr^ta Imhea, rol. it, p. 109 

• Btttfal Anatir Sortetp, toI. xxxi, p. 123. 

’ Kpigraphia Jndiea, vol. it. p. 110. 

• JtmrnaltitngalAmalie «<»cirty.vol Ivi, p. 108. Mr. lihandsiLar gives 
tbedatesa va. 118? 

• Jimma Bengal AtutK Soetetg, vol. Ivi, p. 114. 

'* Eptgrapkut InAiea, vol iv, p. 100. 

•' Journal Bangal Amatu Socutg, voU xzvii. p. 242. 

" Kpigrapkta Jndtea, vol, iv, p. 111. 

M Jonmat Bengal Anatic SocMig. vol. Ivi, p. 119. 

Lneknmn Stneemm Beporl o/ 1914-16, pp. 4-10. 

»» Indtaa AnUgnarg, vol. xix, p. 249. 
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Tlie twentT-fleomd pUte * u of t.s. 1189 (a.i>. 1133). 

The twenty-thud plate* u of 7.8 . 1190 (a.d. 1133). 

The twenty-fonrth plate* u of 7.8 . 1191 (a.d. 1134), of 
Maharajaputra Vatearajadeva of the "Singata" dynasty, 
who was a feudatory of long GOvindachandra and was also 
called " LOhadadeva ”. 

The twenty-&fth * and the twenty-sixth * plates are of 
7.8. 1196 (a.p. 1139) and v.8. 1197 (a.d. 1141) respectively. 
The twenty-seventh* of v.s. 1198 (a.d. 1141) speaks of a 
charitable grant made on the occasion of the first anniversary 
of his senior queen’s demise. 

The twenty-eighth ^ plate of v.s. 1199 (a.d. 1143) contains 
a mention of the king’s (Gdvindachandra’s) son Maharaja¬ 
putra Rajyapaladeva. * The twenty-ninth,* thirtieth,*® and 
thirty-first ** plates are of v.s. 1200 (a d. 1144), v.s. 1201 
(a.d. 1146), and v.s. 1202 (a.d. 1146) respectively. A stone 
pillar inscription ** of v.s. 1207 {a.d. 1151) oft his king has 
been found at Hithiyadaha in which the name of his queen 
is mentioned as GOsalladevI. 

The thirty-second ** copper grant of GOvindachandra of 
v.s. 1208 (a.d. 1151) contains a mention of the charitable 
grant made by his senior queen, GSsalladevI, who is also 
described as enjoying all the honours of the state. The 
thirty-third plate** is of v.s. 1211 (a.d. 1164). 

I Epigraphui Indtra. yol. v, p. 114. 

■ Eptgraphta Indtea, rol iv, p. 112. 

* Eptgraphta Indica, vol. ir, p. 131. 

* Sptgnpkta Indtea, vol. ii. p. 361. 

* Eptgraphta Indtea, rol. iv, p. 114. 

■ XpiprapAia Indtea, vol. ly, p. 113. 

’’ Indian AtUtguary, vol. xym, p. 21. 

* He was bom of NeysoekSlidiTi and might have predeoeaaad bis 
bthrr. 

* Spigraphta Indtea, rol. it, p. 116. 

** Spiffapkia Indtea, vol. y. p. 115. 

** Bpigraphta Indtea, yol. yii, p. 90. 

Arthaoiogteal Sump of Indta, yid. i, p. 96. 

>* Kielhom't list at inacriptioa of N.I., p. 19, No. 131. 

>* BpiffiupAia Indtea, yol, iy, p. 116. 
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not VABADAVALAS OT KAITAOA 
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An inacripbion * of GOvindachandra’a queen, KumAtadevi,< 
daugStter of king Dfvarakskita of the Chhikkora dynasty 
of Rthlka, was found at Samath, which shows that this 
queen had built a temple and had dedicated it to Dhanna- 
chakra Jina. 

Looking to the vast number ot the copper grants of 
GiOvindachandra we understand that he was a powerful and 
generous ruler and most probably for some time he was 
the greatest king in northern India, and had retained his sway 
over Benares.® 

He had sent out Suhala, as his delegate, to the great 
convocation culled by Alankaca, the minister of king Jaya- 
simha, of Kashmir. This fact is stated in the “ Shrlkantha- 
eharita Kavyn ” of poet Mankha ;— 

trfian: i 

fTfr M 

(qfyroifttHiT. qq) 

i.e. he oSereil liis respects to the great scholar Suhala, the 
delegate of the king Gdvindarhandra of Kanauj. 

This QSvindachandra had also fought with the Mohmmedan 
(Turk) invaders of India,® and had conquered the provinces 
of Gaum and Chedi. From the decoration “ Vividhavidya- 


« Kp^/raphiu iHduil >ul It. pp .119-28. 

• Thu KiiniirmtfTl » f„Uo,cr of Buddhutn. In a manuscnpt 
eopy of tlw book ontitlnl AKhvaranU" preserrMl in the NepU State 
Lihrary it m thus mated - 

< Vf " 

Thu ^o«r« I|ut Ruiindarliaiidra’a eecond queen Vaaantedevl. too. 
v!Ln/!u V Buddhism. Some people hold 

Z "*">«■ of Kumlmdovi. In the " Rimachariu ”, 

wmw b> Sandhjikamnandi. king Mahapa (Mathana) father of 
to he of the Eiahtrakut. dynaaty. 

».£ t.i’ssss: 

MWmptmg MlmuM 
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viehanvichupati'* attached to his same we undattand 
that, besides being a patron of leatning, he himself was a 
good scholar. 

Lakshmidhara, his minister of peace and war, with his 
order, compiled the work entitled “ Yyavaharakalpataru ”, 
a book on law. 

Names of his three sons arc found as below:—^Vijaya- 
chandra, Rsjyapala, and AsphStaohandra. 

Mr. V. A. Smith holds the period of Gfivindachandra’s 
reign to be from a.d. 1104 to 1155 (v.s. 1161 to 1212).^ But 
it is quite clear that his father was alive up to v.s. 1166 
(a.d. 1109). hence up to that date he was only a prince regent. 

Many gold and copper coins of GOvindachandra have been 
found. Though the metal of the gold coins is rather debased 
they are found in abundance. 800 of these were found at 
the village Nanpara (Bahraich, Oudh) in v.s. 1944 (a.d. 1887) 
when the Bengal North-Western Railway was under 
construction. 

The Gold Coins * of Govindachandra 

On the obverse there are three lines of the legend. The 
first line reads “ ", the second “ ", and the 

third “ ^ There is also a trident in the third line, which 
18 probably a mark of the mint. On the reverse there is a 
rude image of the goddess Lakshmi in the sitting posture. 
These are a bit larger in size than the current British Indian 
silver four anna piece. 

The Copper Coins * of Govindachandra 

On the obverse there are two lines of writing. The first 
contains “ " and the second “ On the 

reverse there is a very rude image of the ^dess Lakshmi 
in the sitting posture. These coins are rare and are about 
the size of the British Indian silver four anna piece. 

* £ar/jr Hutory oj Indta (4Ui edibon), p. 400. 

* Cataloyiu of the Coins the Indian Miutum, Caksfla, rol. i, pp. 200-1, 
pi. UTi. No. 18. 

* Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Unoonm. Caleem, voL i, p. 201. 
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6 VWAYACHAITORA 

He ww the eon end eucceasor of GCvindachandra and was 
alM> known as Malladeva » The two copper grants and two 
inscriptions of this king have been found The first copper 
plate* 18 of vs 1224 (ad 1168) in whirh the king’s title 
js mentioned as Maharajadhiraja and that of his son Jayach 
chaiidradr%a as Yiivaraja (prince regent) There is also a 
mention of \ ijayaehandra a victory * over the Mohammedans 
The second * copper grant of v s 1225 (a D 1169) also contains 
a mention of the king as wrll is of his heir apparent in the 
same manner as the hrst 

The hrst inscription * is of v s 1225 (a d 1169) It does 
not contain the name of his son The second inscription * 
whichisdated v s 12i')(AD 1169) belongs to the commander 
in chief Prat ipadhavala and < ontains the mention of a 
forged topper grant of \ijaiachandra 

This king was a follower of Vaishnavism and had built 
many temples of \ ishnu His queen s name was Chandra 
l9klta H< had inyestcd bis son Tayachchandra with the 
powers of administration dunng liis lifetime His army 
consisted of a large number of elephants and horses In 
the inscription of layatlidiandra this king is mentioned 
as a victor of the world But in the inscription ® of v s 1220 
of Chauhana \ igraharaja I^ there is a mention of his 
(Vigraharajn s) vutorv from which it follows that if Vijaya 
chandra had {onquered am country he might have done so 
before this date 


1 Bamhk'imaHja \ U In i 
• EfterajAu InJca \ 1 1% I II8 


This iiho»H that ho mif'ht ha»e fought with Khuaro of Ohazni 
who at that Uror ha 1 settled at Lai ore 

* Jndwn AaiiTHory ^ol j 7 

* Arckmohgttai Suney of India toI xi p 125 

* JoHnal Amenran Onenlal Soetttg sol n p 648 
’ The ruuit of these temiles are still existent m 

* MArat U Priehma JUjovanu^a vol l p 244 
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In the “ PritiiYbija Bisfi ” Vijayadundn k named aa 
VijayapaU. 

JaYAOHCHAMDRA 

He was the son and successor of Vijayachandra. On the 
day of his birth his grandfather, GUivindachandra, had gained 
a victory over Dasharpa country, to conunemorate which, 
the then born grand heir to the throne was named Jaitra- 
chandra ^ (Jayantachandra, or Jayachchandra). 

From the aforesaid copper grant of v.s. 1224 of king 
Vijayachandra it is evident that Jayachchandra had been 
invested with the ruling powers during his father's lifetime. 

In the preface to the drama named “ Rambhomanjarl 
Natika ”,® by Nayachandra Suri, it is thus stated:— 



i.e. whose (Jayachchandra’s) mighty arm is like a pillar to 
tether the elephant of fortune of king Madanavarmadeva. 

This shows that Jayachchandra probably bad extended his 
sway over Kalinjar and defeated its king Madanavarmadeva * 

•• tgfwi ^ ^ 

^ tjwif m wir i 

fti’n irf^ tntii kT»» niPt 

41 <11 — 

<rn!\ ^ ^ 

ftf Fkw un <nr»i i 

ftni 1<nn'<iW’f fwit <rni wn : 

^ ^ fe: ’’ 


(Twmsr^ nfek i, 

• p. 4. 

* Hu lait grant u of v.s 1210 (a.d 1163) nnU that of hii soccessor Para- 
mardidSva of v.s. 1323 (a.d. 1107). Thu shows that the victory mentioned 
above was gamed by Jayachchandra while hr was a prince regent. 
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of tbe fihmHgU dynasty. Similarly, having defeated the 
Bh&s, he had also annexed KhSr. 

Fraiteen copper grants and two inscriptions of his rdgn 
have been found. 

The first' copper plate is of v.s. 1226 (a.d. 1170) granted 
from the village Vadaviha. It contains an account of the 
Kajyabhisheka (Coronation) of the long, which was performed 
on Sunday, the 6th day of the bright half of Ashadha, v.s. 1226 
(2l8t Juno. 1170 A.U.). 

The second * plate is of v.s. 1228 (a.d. 1172) issued from 
the Trivppi confluence (Allahabad). The third ^ is of v.s. 1230 
(a.O. 1173) issu«l from Varanasi (Benares). 

The fourth * is of v.s. 1231 (a.d. 1174) issued from Kashi 
(Benares). From the thirty-second Ime of this plate it 
appears tliat this roppi‘r grant was engraved later in v.s. 1235 
(A.D. 1179). The fifth* plate is of v.s. 1232 (a.d. 1176) 
and contains the name of the king’s son, Harishchandra, 
at whose “ Jatakarma ” ceremony the charity mentioned 
was granted from Benares From the thirty-first and thirty- 
second lines of this plate, too, we infer that the plate was 
actually prepannl like the prceetling one in v.s. 1235 
(a.d. 1179). 

The sixth copp<'r plate* is of v.s. 1232 (a.d. 1175). The 
charity mentioned therein was granted on the occasion of 
the name giving ceremony of Harishchandra. The seventh,^ 
the eighth,* and the ninth* plates arc of v.s. 1233 (a.d. 1177), 
and the tiuith '« is of v.s. 1134 (a d. 1177). The eleventh,” 

’ k'ptffrafik4a IndKa, »ol u, p 12!. 

• Kpigraphta /n4tra, toI iv, p. 122. 

• Uptfrapkta Indtea, vol tv. p 124 

‘ Spiyrapkia Indtca, vol. i>, p. 12.> 

• Kp^gnphta IndKa, vol. tv. p. 127 

• Indian Anliquarg. \til. xviu, p. 130. 

’ Sptgrapkta Indtca, vol. iv. p. 129. 

• Indian Anliqtnrg. vol. xvui, p. la.*!. 

• Indta* Anttqaarg. niA. xviii, p 137. 

Indian Anligaarg, vol. xvju, p. 138. 

“ /iMiian Aniignarg. vol. xvUi, p. 140. 
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the twelftb,^ sod the tiiirteenth* ere all of v.8. 18S6 
(a.i>. 1180). These three were iasued fr(»& the ^Uge of 
Raodevei aitnated on the Ganges. The fourteenth * plate 
is of T.s. 1243 (A.S. 1187). 

The first inscription * of v.s. 1245 (a.d. 1189) of 'Uiia king 
has been found at Meohad (near Allahabad), and the second 
inscription ' at Buddha Qa 3 ra, which ia a Buddhist inscription 
and contains a mention of this king. The fourth digit of the 
number indicatmg the year of this inscription being spoiled 
it reads 124- only. 

This king was a very powerful monarch and had so immense 
an army that people called him by the nick-name 
“ Dalaxiangula 

Poet Shri Harsha, the author of the famous poem “ Naisha- 
dhlya Charita ”, had also flourished in his court. The name 
of this poet’s mother was MamalladevT, and that of his father 
Htra, as appears from the concluding stanzas of each of the 
chapters of the aforesaid poem running os follows :— 

i.e. Hira begot Harsha in Mamalladevl. 


> Indian Antiquary, toI xtiu, p. 141. 

' Indian AntiqMary, vol. xvui. p. 142. 

* Indian Antiquary, vol. xt. p. 10. 

* ilMiial Hnporl of the Archmalagical Survey of India, (x.n. 1021-2), 

pp 120-1. 

* Proeeedinft of the Bengal Asiatic Society (1880), p. 77. 




(TW*»irO ^rfzwF, j. %) 


ia., who has earned the title of *' Faogu " (lame) being unable to mobiliae 
hisimmeiiaoannice uitbout the eupport of two sticks—Oangftand YamnnA. 
It is also evident from the above reference that the title of Jayachchandta’s 
father eras MalladSva and the name of bis mother was ChandraUkhi. 
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In the conclusion of this “ Naishsdhiya Charita " it is 
tiins stated 


“ ^ fwi w I ” 

i.e. in the rourt of the king of Kanauj Shrl Hatsha had the 
privilege of being seated on an " Asana *’ and of being honoured 
with the offer of a betel (tlTlVV' on attending and leaving 
the court 

Though there is no mention of Jayachchandra in “ Naisha* 
dhlya Charita ”, but from the “ Prabandha Kfisha ” compiled 
by Kajashekhara Shri, tn v.s. 1405, we leam that this poet 
flourished in the court of this king. 

This Shri Hanlia had alao written the book named 
Khandanakhanijiakliadya. It is thus stated in the end of 
the ” DvirflpakSsha ” . 

This shows that tins book (DvirupukCshu) a as also written 
by the same jioet 

Jayaehchandru was the lu-st powerful Hindu monarch of 
Kanaiij. According to " IVithvIraja RusC ” he had performed 
the great sacrifice called ” RajasQya Yagj'a ”, and the 

Svayanivura ” cercmoin of his daughter SamyOgita, 
which brought about the downfall of the Hindu Empire in 
India. In this ” Kvayamvata ” as Pnthviraja, tte Chauhana 
king of Delhi, forcibly alMluctiHl and married the princess, 
enmity broke out between the two most powerful kings of 
India (Jayachchandra and Pnthviraja). This internal discord 
afforded a golden opportunity to Shihabuddin to invade 
India. But the story of the RasG ” is a mere fiction as 
firstly there is no mention of Rajasuya or the Svayamvara of 
SamyOgita in the grants or the inscriptions of Jayachchandra, 
secondly no trace of the abduction of SamyOgita is found in 
the poems connected with Chauhana Prith\iraia.and thirdly 
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FtithTltsja BasS recoida the death of Maharfivala Saaoaia 
Simha of Mewar while helping PrithviTaja against ShOi&‘ 
buddin, but, in fact, he died 110 years after this event. We 
have fully discussed the subject elsewhere.^ 

Shihabuddin GhOri defeated Jayachchandra in the battle 
of Chandaval ‘ (Etawah diet.) in a.H. 690 (v.8. 1260 
A.n. 1194) and, in the plunder of Benares, got so much wealth 
that 1,400 camels were employed for its transport to Ghazni.* 

From this period Mohmmedans acquired sovereigntiy in 
Northern India and, being dismayed by this defeat, 
Jayachchandra drowned himself in the Ganges. But anyhow 
for some time Kanauj remained under the possession of 
Harishchandra, the son of Jayachchandra. 

The Mohmmcdan historians have mentioned Jayachchandra 
as the king of Benares,* which probably was the seat of his 
Government at that time. 

Jayachchandra had built several forts, out of which one 
was built at Kanauj on the bank of the Ganges, another at 
Asal, on the Jumna (in Etwah diet.), and a third at Kurra 
(Kada).* At Etawah, on a mound, near the bank of the 

> Indian Antiquary, toI. liz (Jan. 1030), pp. 0-0. 

* TabqiU-X&^iri, p. 140. 

* Kimilultavirikk (RUiot'c tranolation), vol. ii, p, 2S1. 

* In the Persian chronicle, Tajul-Ma-kair, written by Haaan Niztial, 
this event is thus described:— 

After taking poaseuion ol Delhi nezt year Qutubuddin Aibak invaded 
Kanauj. On the way SulUn Sbahibuddin also joined him. The invading 
army consisted of 60,000 horse. The Sultan bad posted Qntbnddlii 
in the vanguard. Jayachandra met this army at Chandival near Etawah. 
At the time of the battle king Jayachandra, seated on an elephant, guidsd 
bis forces, but was eventusUy killed. The Sult&ii’s army then plundered 
the treasure of the fort of Asnl and, having proceeded farther, siaiilariy 
took Benires. He also got 300 elephants in this plunder. 

MauUna Hinbajuddin in his Tabg^-i-Adairi says that the two generals 
Qatbuddin and Izzuddln accompanied the SulUn (ShihSbuddlii) and 
defeated king Jayachandra of Benares nearChand&val in s.b.690 (VA. 1250). 

* This place is in the Allahabad dutrict on the bank of the Gangw. 
It is alleged that the remains of Jayachchandra's fort on one bank of the 
river and those of his brother Hanikacbsndtm's fort on the opposite faaidc 
am still existent. The pecoiisr bu^ ground of the place also teUs the tale 
of a battle being fought there, in which the victorious Jayachchandra had 
deatR^ed a very large numbw of his Mnslim foes. 


JBSS. JANVARV 1032. 
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Jumna, there exist, to this day, some remains which 
an snppoaed by the local people to be the remams of 
Jayachchondra’s fort. 

It is stated in the “ Prabandha KOsha ” that king 
Jajrachchandra had conquered 700 “ Ysjana ” (6,600 miles) 
of land. His son’s luime was Meghachandra. Jayachchandta’s 
minister, Padmakara, on his return from Apahilpur, had 
brought with him a beautiful widow named SuhavadevL 
Being smitten a-ith her love Jayachchandra kept her as his 
concubine and from her a son was born. When this illegitimate 
son came of age, his mother requested the king to declare 
him his heir apparent. But the king’s minister, Vidyadhara, 
announced prince Meghachandra to be the rightful heir. 
This offended Suhavadevi. She sent her secret agent to the 
Sultan’s court at Taxila (Punjab) and planned the invasion 
of Kanauj.* Though the minister Vidyadhara, having learnt 
of the conspiracy through his spies, had given timely informa¬ 
tion to the king, he did not give any credit to it. The 
minister, being thus aggrieved, plunged himself into the 
Ganges. Shortly afterwards the Sultan appeared with his 
armies on tlic scene. The king marched out to encounter 
him and a desperate battle was fought between the two. 
But it is still a mystery whether the king was killed on the 
battlefield or plunged himself into the Ganges. 

Harishchanoba 

Harishchandra, son of Jayachchandra, was bom on the 
8th day of the dark half of Bhadrapada, v.s. 1232 (the 
10th August, 1175 ). and after the death of Jayachchandra 
anoceeded to the throne of Kanauj in v.s. 1260 (a.d. 1193) 
at the age of 18. 

It is generally l)elieved that on the death of Jayachchandra 
the Mohammedans had taken possession of Kanauj. But in 
the Mohammedan chronicles of the time such as Tajvl 
• mrutungs. too, in hi* Prabandhackimm6fii duoradits BnhsTidSTi 
Mohmn.rd.n.. Thi. book wa. written in v.s. 1362 



MaStir and Tab^UmSsin, etc., it is stated that after the 
battle of Qiandaval the Mohmmedan army went towards 
Prayag and Benares. They speak of Jayaohchandia as the 
Raja of Benares. This clearly shows that, though Kanauj 
had been devastated by the Hohammedans and its power 
had declined, still for some yean the descendants of 
Jayachchandra had a hold over the country around it. It 
was Shamsuddin Iltutmish who, for the fint time, annihilated 
the Gahadavala kingdom after taking possession of Kanauj. 

Though in the Tabqatenaairi Kanauj has been included in 
the lists of the cities conquered by Qutbuddin and Sham- 
suddin * both, yet it is a point for consideration that when it 
was already conquered by Qutbuddin, what led Shamsuddm * 
to reconquer it ? 

Of the aforesaid two copper plates,* of v.s. 1232, of king 
Jayachchandra, the brat mentions that he granted the village 
of Vadesar to his family priest on the occasion of the *' Jats- 
karma ” ceremony of his son, prince Haridichandra. And 
the second refers to the grant of two villages given to a 
Brshmapa named Hrishikesha on the occasion of Harish- 
chandra’s name giving ceremony, performed on the 13th day 
of the bright half of Bhadrapada, v.s. 1232 (the Slat August, 
1176). At this time the prince was only 21 days old. 

One copper grant and one inscription of the time of 
Harishchandra have been found. 

The copper grant * was issued on the 16th day of the 

' TabqlUenOMri, p. 179. 

' la tbe time of this Iltutmidi a Kehatriys hero named Borta destrayed 
a number of Mohammedans in Oudh. iTabqSItjtHtiH (KngUsh tnaslatkin). 
pp. S2S-9.) 

* The fint of these two woe found at tbe village of Kamaull in Benires 
district (Spigntphia Judiea, vol. iv, p. 127); and the second at the village 
of SihvaT (also in the same disttict) (/ndmn iliiligtiarp, vol. xviii, p. 130). 

* SpigrapUa Indiea, v<ri. z, p. 06. 

In this copper plate the Somvat is stated both in fignree and words. 
The fint digit of the figore appeon to have been mode by ernsiiig some other 
fignra. Mr. R. D. Boneiji resds it as 1267 (/ounul Seagal Aeiatie SceUtp, 
vol. vii, p. 702, Mo. 11). If this version be token os co r re ct then this gnat 
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blight h*If of Pauflha, v.8. 1253 (a.d. 1196) in which his 
titles (which are similar to those of his forefathers) are 
OS followsParamabhattataka, Maharaja- 
dhmja, Paramesbvara, Parama Maheshvara, Ashvapati, 
Gajapati. Narapati, Kajatrayadhipati, Vividhavidyavichara- 
vachaspati, etc. This shows that though a large part of the 
kingdom had passed away from his possession yet he main¬ 
tained his independence to some extent. 

The inscription of this king, too, is of v.s. 1253, which 
was found at Belkhe^a. Though the king’s name is 
not mentioned in this inscription but from the words 
<• ” mentioned in it, Mr. R. D. Banerji 

and other scholars hold it to be of the time of Harishchandra. 

As stated above, on the death of Jayachchandra, in the 
battle with Sultan Shihabuddln, his son Harishchandra 
became the ruler of the country around Kanauj, while his 
relatives went towards KbOr * (Shamsabad)^ (in thcFarrukh- 
abad diet.). But when the few distric'ts that remained under 

‘ Kram thr hutury ol Kampur wc learn that when Shamsuddln had 
inraded Khdr, JaiapaU arknuwledgcd hia supremacy and remained there, 
but his brother Prahosta • (liaradiisivna) fled to Mahini (in the Farmkbabad 
diat.), while some of their relatives excaped to Nepal. After a time 
the deseendanU of .lajapula leavinf; Khor settled in Uset (in the Badaun 
dial.). Pmbahly I^aklmnnpala.t ton. at that time lived there in the capacity 
of a feudatory. Afterwards being ehaaed by the Mobmmedans there, they 
went towards liiUad.^ Later Kama Rui(Kamasahaya), a descendant of 
Jajapata, louinl the stale ol Kumpur in the Etah district. The Rao of- 
Kbimaf pur in the Karrukabad district also claims bis descent from Jajapala. 
Similarly the l^haudharis of Surjai and Sarudha (Mainpuri dist.) are known 
aa the dem-viuiants of .lajapala. 

It b said that Miii.iikaohandra was a brother of Jayachohandra. The 
ndaie of Minda and Kijuptir, statea in the Mirzapnr dbtrict, as well aa 
aoue other petty landliohlers of Ghazipur dbtrict, claim their descent 
from Qiifana. the son of Mapikacliendia. 

* In T.e. 1270 .Shamsuddin converted the name of KhOr as SbamsAb&d 
after his own name. 

• In the PralipfHTha \am&. published in a.n. 1849, thb prinoe u 
mentmiwd as Harasu. Perhaps Harasu and Pnhasta are corrupted forms 
ol Harishehandn. 

t Bpigrafikia Indiea, vol. i. p. 64. 

f At some places the time of thb event is given aa ▼.a. 1380. 
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the control of Harisbcbandra were alao attacked by SuhaB 
Shamsuddin Iltutmish the sons of Harishchandia (Bara- 
daisens) ^ took their abode first in Khoram then in Mahui. 

But, some time after, the Mohammedans began their iniatda 
in this district also, and Siha,>the younger son of BardaisSna, 
was obliged, therefore, to migrate to Marwar. 

It is already stated above that Harishchandra’s sons had 
gone away towards 3Iahuvi. Here, after some time, hie 
younger son, Slha, had built a fort^; but later, when this 
region began to be overrun by the klohammedans, Sha 
with his elder brother* Sctarama was obliged to migrate 
westward with the intention of the pilgrimage to Ihraraka 
and reached Marwar. 

‘ Poaiiibly Banulaiuna inay be a youngpr brother at Hariahchandnt. 

* In the hiatory of Rimpur Siha ia atatod aa the grandson of Piohuta, 
but in the hiatory of Marwar bis grandfather’s name is stated ae 
BandiisSna. It is, therefore, probable that both these are suniamea of 
Harishchandn. It is also possible that just as “ Dalapangula " was a title 
of Jayachchandra " Kara<laIiK-na" (Varadaybainya) might bo that of 
Harishchandra. 

' Ita rains arc still exutent on the bank of the Ganges and are loaaUy 
known aa " Siha Rio-ka-Kh&Ia 

* It is stated in Ain-i-Akbari that Siha was the nephew of .Taychand, 
who lived at Shamaabad and was also killed in the battle fought with 
Bhahaboddin at Kanauj (vol. ii, p. r)07). 

In the Annal» and Antiguitirg of Sajaethuna at one place Siha is stated 
as the son of Jayschandra (vol. i. p. 105) while at other as the nephew (vol. ii, 
p. 930). But at the third place he and Setararoa both are stated to be the 
grandsons of Jayschandra (vol. ii, p. 040). 

In the inscription of ,Slhs doted T.s. 1330 he is stated as the son of 
Setarama. 

But if wc take Sctarama to be the elder brother and adoptive father of 
Siha, firstly the times assigned to Jayachandra and Siha adjust themselves 
well, secondly the controversies arising by the mention of Setar&ma at one 
place as the brother and at others os the father of Siha would abo be 
squared up. 

23. 




Asia Minor and the introduction of the worship 
of Rybele« Miu <ind Mithra- into Rome 

By 0. G. VON WBSBNDONK 

TN 205 B.C., while Hannibal waa still standing on Italian 
soil, the Great GiKldess from Fessinus in Phrygia, a town 
then situated in the land of the Celtic Galatians, was brought 
to Rome in the shape of a black stone. The Sibylline books 
are said to have advised this transplantation of Kybele ’ to 
the banks of the Tiber. These Sibylline books were copies 
of oracles given by the Sibyl of Cumss in Campania, where she 
acted a.s priestess of Apollo. Now it has been shown that the 
Sibyl, who is mentioned by Herakleitos, is originally probably 
id?ntical with the Sipylene, i.e. the Goddess from Mount 
Sipylos.* This is one of the designations of the Great Phrygian 
Goddess called in Rome Mater deum Magna Idaea, the 
Great Mother of the Gods from Mount Ida. The origin of 
the Sibyl is placed in Phrygia by Herukleidcs of Pontos,* 
and Pausanias mentions Rrythrui, near Smyrna, situated 
not far from the Sipylos range, as well as Marpessos on 
Mount Ida us birthplaces of the Sibyl.* The Sibyl of Cumts 
therefore co»ins(‘lled the introduction into Rome of the 
worship of a goddess with whom she must have been connected 
since ancient times ; Apollo himself comes from Asia Minor. 

We need not dwell on the favourable results of the decision 
taken by the Roman Senate, which body Attulos of Pergamon 
assisted in their desire to obtain the sacred black stone. In 
2U4, after the Great Goddess bad been installed in Rome, 

' For the relation of the nsme Kybele to Kybcbe, Kubshs, see 
W. F. Albright. Arrhiv f. OrUntJortdtung, ▼, 1»2», 230; Boawrt, O.L.Z., 
1931. 316 f., V. Blumenthsl, l.c., 786. 

* Buckler, Journ. of Hellenic xxtTii, 1917,113; cf. Hernklettoe, 

Ir. 92. A huge rock-hewn repreeontntion of the Goddeee je etill to be seen 
on Mount Siiqrlee to the east of Hngneeis, cf. Pausaniae, iii, 22, 4. 

* Apud Clemena Ales, atromata, i. 108. 

* s, 12. 
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when her shrine was consecrated in 191 B.C., Scipio landed in 
Africa, and in 201 Carthage had to make peace with Rome, 

Daring the wars with Mithradates of Pontos the Roman 
soldiers became acquainted with Ma of Komana, under which 
two towns appear, one in Kataonia and one in Pontos, 
both celebrated for their sanctuaries of the Great Goddess. 
This deity had a warlike character and the Roman army 
identifie<l her with Bcllona. She appeared to Sulla in a dream, 
and Plutarch compares the Kappadokian goddess to Selene, 
Athene, or Enyo.' For the Persians Ma was Anahita-, who 
besides other places had her sanctuary in H 3 ^ipa in Lydia. 
She was considered as the Iranian counterpart of Artemis and 
Kybelc. Even Isis was assimilated to her who unites in her 
essence lAtar and the Elamian Nana.^ 

, Mu of Komana, the viKij^dpos ded, had a temple in Rome 
which was destroyed in 48 b.c., but later on we find near 
the Circus Flaminius an official sanctuary of the Goddess, 
the Acdca Belloiue Pulvinensis,’ as well as a private temple 
dedicate*! to her, the Aedes Beliomn RufilisD.* 

Like the Gulli who had devoted themselves to the service 
of the Great Goddess of Pessinus, Ma of Komana had her own 
priests and priesteases, the fanatici or bcllonarii. They 
came from Kappudokia and wrerc not Roman citizens, just 
as such were not allowed to belong to the priesthood of the 
Great Mother. These belloiiarii behaved much like modern, 
dervishes. In Kastabala in Kilikia the priestesses of Artemis 
Perasia, another form of Ma, walked with bare feet over 
burning coals.* In Rome the bcllonarii carried double axes, 
the arm of the Hittitc Tesub, and cut with these their own 
arms and legs. Latin poets have described orgiastic scenes 

> SulU, ix. 

• Pspynu Oxyrlivnchux 11. 1380; 104, 106 {Orenfell and Hunt) saya 
that Isi* U called : Jr lUpoais ‘AratTiir. according to Fr. Cumont'a emenda* 
tkm ol itanir^r, and » Zovmus Nariar. 

> C.I.L. Vi. 2233. 

• C.I.L. Ti. 2234. 

» Strabo. *u. 2. 7. 



which were displayed in the streets of Borne when Ma had 
her festival day.* 

Anahita- was, according to Yalt 5, a warlike goddess, 
the protectress of the Iranian nobility, and trophies were still 
deposited in her temples in the Sasanian days. Sasan, the 
grandfather of Ardadir I, is said to have been king of Xir in 
Firs, and at the same time priest of the sanctuary of Anahita- 
in Persepolis, Istaxr, where in a.d. 340 the heads of executed 
Christians were hung up. 

Anahita- is closely allied to Mithra-, and it can be accepted 
as a fact that the mystery religion bearing the name of this 
Iranian god was developed mainly in Asia Minor, after having 
undergone the influence of Bab 3 donia. 

The Romans came into contact with the worship of Mithra- 
in Kilikia and in Phrj-gia.® In Kilikia the army which fought 
against the pirates got acquainted with the mysteries 
celebrated in honour of Mithra- on Mount Olympus on the 
border of Pamphylia and Kilikia. Like Bellona-Ma- 
Anahita- Mithra- must have appealed to the Homan military 
circles. 

.4n inscription from Kappadokia belonging to the second 
or first century b.c. speaks of a Mage affected to the service 
of Mithra- who was associated with Men, Sabazios, and Attis. 
In Phr)'gia and Lydia Magian communities were established 
since the epoch of the Acheemcnians like the “ Megabyzoi ” 
attached to the temple of Artemis in Ephesos. It is therefore 
most probable that Western Asia Minor as well as Kilikia 
really played an important part in transmitting to Rome 
the mysteries of Mithra-. 

Now £g}rpt was already in the third century b.c. the seat 
of a Mithraion situated in the Fayyum. At Garob a list of 
sheep and goats belonging to different shrines has been 

> Tibullus i. 6, 43 ff.; Hormce, Sat. U, 3, 223: Martial zU, 07, 11; 
JuTenal. Sat. it, 123 f.; ri, 611 ff. 

■ Plutarch, Pompeius, xxiv; LoctosUas Plocidua, Ad itat. Theb. ir, 71. 
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discovered among papyri from the case of a mummy. This 
list says * 

MtBpnijov 10 

9vqpK Xautmos 7Tpo^a[ra) ly 
opws ^ 

MipaauxTK Opewtos •npo^a{Ta) k 


[APluxTK A pianos wpo/SaTa e 

apvop a 15 

VI- . . .) . . vrov TTpo^a[ra.) y 

apvfi ^ 

Oirai? rui^uii npo^ara ir 

apvfi y 


(/-/jSoAos Mapotvoq itpo^a{Ta) e 20 
apves a 

Among tlu‘ <<i\ tries cou<’<Tiung an unknown sanctuary 
we fi(i<l iiu ntioiU‘<l Mi^poBarov,^ and some of the 

nuntes rittsl under tlw licading Mi&pau>v could hoof Iranian 
origin, ultliougli tlii.s i.s very uncertain. The shrine dedicated 
to .Mithrn- may t!iereff*rc jK*rhap.s have belonged to some 
eoinmmiity of Htpaai rrji «wtydvi/s. The names reproduced 
above are in any east* very different from those given under the 
heuilings of other shrines dedicated e.g. to Aphrodite or 
Hermes, wliere we liiul names of Greek or Egyptian stamp. 

Another teinpli* of Mitlira- exi8U*d in Memphis, the former 
seat of the .Aeluenienian Governors and the headquarters 
of the Persian garrison in Egypt.* We cannot fix the date of 
this shrine. The faet that no inscription in Egypt hints at 
Atitiira- seenvs to jwint to the conclusion that this Iranian 
deity never Iwcame {fopuhir in Kgj-pt, but that Mithra- was 

• C(. J. 0. Sniyiy. Ortel Papyri from Gnro6, R, Iruh Academy, Cunning¬ 
ham Xcinoirs Xn. xii, Ihibltn. l»2l, xxii, 10 tf. 

• Another ^an)t ApjSi/xms i» to be found, loc. cit. xxiv, 10. 

* Loc. cit. xxit, :2. 

♦ Ft. Cumont. el muimmenle fiparU rtUUift aux myaferu d* 

MMra, i. 342; Cuu>ont-(a*hrich-I.atte, Die Jfysterieit det Iditkra, 3rd 
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only recognised by the Iranian elements settled in the conntiy. 
In Alexandria the cult of Mitbra- flourished in the Roman 
period ^ and it is not astonishing to find that in this oosmo* 
politan center Mithra- was accepted. This god and the 
mysteries coupled with his name were connected in some 
manner with those of Sarapis and Isis, just as Mithra- entered 
into relations with the Eleusinian mysteries, without ever 
gaining ground among the Greeks proper. In Kenchreai, the 
Eastern port of Corinth, Apuleius met a high priest of Isis 
called Mithras *; on the other hand, we find a noble Parthian 
of the Great king's “ friends ”, twv npeirtov ^iXtav, as adorer 
of the gods worshipped at Delos and Samothrakc * In Egypt, 
Bardeaanes testifies to the presence of Iranian mages in the 
second century A.ii.* 

We thert'fore have now a tradition of five centuries showing 
the presence of Mithra- and Iranian priests on Egyptian soil, 
and we can safely assume that certain elements of Iranian 
religion came to Egypt us early us tlie sixth century when 
Kambyses conquered the country. The Mithraion in the 
Fayyurn does not, however, necessarily also imply the presence 
of the mysteries attached to Mithra-. We know of such 
religious customs only in .\lexandria and Memphis in Roman 
times. 

In any case the Garob papyrus cited alwvc does not say 
anything about a Mithraistic community outside of Egypt 
and more specially in Europe. It was therefore wrong to 
object ‘ against the correct statement given by Fr. Cumont, 
the greatest living expert on Mithraism, that the mysteries 
of Mithra- were transplanted to Rome from Kilikia and 


* Cf. Socrates, hist. cccl. iii, 2 ; v, 16 ; SuEomenus, r, 7 ; Damaacius apod 
Suidam, s.v. 'Eni^anot. 

> HeUm. II. 22. 

* 8. Reinacb. BuU. dt eornsp. ietUn. 7. 1883,349. 

* Apud Eoaebium. praep. ev. vi. 10. 16. ed. Gaisford. 

* C(. O.L.Z.. 1931, 212. 
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Phrygia.^ Mithra-, the god, whom Commodus, Diocletian and 
lulian held in high esteem, came to Rome through the army 
like Ma of Komaiia, as well as through his connection with the 
Phrygian Great Mother, the first Eastern deity which was 
recognized in Rome. 

‘ Let n/igion/i orienlalet danJi If paganUmt romain, 4tli ed., 132. The 
pap3mM from Uarnh in mentioned in Cumont-Gebrich-Latte, Die Mysterien 
dee Mithra, 3rd ed., 2!!9. H. Greiiamann, Die orientaliachen Rdigionen im 
hettenitHnck-romiKhen Zeitalter, Berlin and Leipzig, 1930, p. 148 ff., spealis 
of the document from the Kayyum and points correctly to the Kilikian 
pirates an the cinde, from which Mithraism spread to Rome. 



An Aramaic Inscription on a Piece of Blaok 
painted Ware from Nineveh 

Br R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON 4ifi> R. \V. HAMILTON 
"V^HILE exc»vating at the side of the foundations of the 
^ ^ Temple of lahtai in some Parthian houses on 
Kouyunjik in 1930-1, we found a quantity of black-painted 
pottery, to all appearances of an early date, of the same kind 



or 

- 

as appeared in 1927 and 1929, when Mr. Hutchinson was in 
charge of the pottery. This painted ware, while reminiscent 
of the well-known ware from Susa and Babylonia, has a 
distinct type of its own, and we are still in doubt about its 
exact date, but it is presumably of the Third Millennium, 
Its presence in Parthian levels led us to assume that some 
Parthian archsologist had collected it. 





AX AXAXAJC IKSCBIPnON OK A FIEOB OF 


[UoU by R. CamjMl Thompson.—TAt. Hamilton (w^o u 
now abro^ in Palestine), in whose charge was the anangement 
and identification of all the pottery, while washing a piece 
of similaT ware in a quantity from this level (W 8, i.e. snper- 
fieies W, and 8 ft. below our datum level), drew my attention 



|vr«»in(! of fiwc of »,iirk-i<amted Ware from Nineveh. 


to an inscription on it containing apparently an old Greek 6. 
On further examination it proved to be Semitic, and for this 
I would suggest, with some reserve, as a possible rendering, 
the name Balatsu, a common Assyrian name which would 
have been current in the eighth-seventh centuries B.c. On 
my return home I showed it first to Mr. C. J. Gadd, who 
concuned with me, and subsequently to Dr. G. A. Cooke, 
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who agreed that it was obviooslj Aramaic, and was not 
nn&vonrable to the possibility of my reading.] 

This being so, we have to explain the presence of this 
piece of black-painted ware, to superficial examination at 
all events, similar to that of the early ware of Mesopotamia, 
but containing an Aramaic inscription which, at the earliest, 
ought not to be older than the eighth century b.c., and may 
well be later. 

The actual object on which the inscription is is a portion 
of an arc of baked clay tube with some kind of nozsle on the 
top, and Mr. Hamilton, who made the drawing, suggests 
that it may be a lamp. The painting on it gives the impression 
of being poorly done, in comparison with the firm and definite 
artistically-drawn work on the more ancient specimens. 
We are therefore drawn to suggest that some collector of 
ancient pottery, or robber of old tombs (whichever title 
appeals the more) of the Assyrian period, made a vessel 
in the fashion of the ancient material which he had collected, 
and inscribed his name thereon. It is hardly likely that 
there are many specimens of these anachronisms about (if 
anachronism it be), but it is worth while bringing it to the 
notice of excavators, especially those in north Iraq, now that 
the black-painted pottery is attracting so much attention. 

59. 



An AMyrinn Royal Inscription Irom a 
Poems 

By 8. LANODON 
K. 4874 is the right half of s square tablet, origimlly 
about 5 iuches wide and 4^ inches long. Translation by 
Sayce,* but the text has not been published. Owing to its 
fragmentary condition, the document has value almost 
exclusively for Sumerian and Semitic philology. It must 
belong to a series, for part of the Sumerian catch-line is 
preserved. The only similar tablet, known to me, is the 
Assyrian copy of a Babylonian bilingual account of the return 
of the statue of Marduk from Elam to Babylon, K. 3444, 
with duplicate. K. 3317. published in IV Raw. 20, No. 1.* 
K. 4874 is not entirely bilingual. Of the 62 lines on this 
tablet, Obv. 11-12, 17. 22, 25 26-27, 36, have no Sumerian 
equivalents, unless it be supposed tliat these lines contained 
Sumerian translations on t he left side of the tablet. Obverse 23 
proves that it is a royal inscription and semi-historical. 


K. 4874 
Obvkrsk 

1 . nam-kalag kt-tdr-ra 

ud-ul-dd-a-a-ni-iu 

2 . </nn]-nu-u8-8U §a kiA-6;i-ti ana u-mi 

m-a-ti 

\Who mode] his might supreme unto eternity. 

3 . ka-tar zi-ddg-^ 

4 .ta-a-bu 6u-pa-a a-na da-la-li 

{Whose .] is good, made 

worthy of praise. 

5 . ha-ab-Utl-e iskim-bi ni-ma-Ma 

•6.nifte kul-lu-mu na-^-ar 



HiibeTt Letturu, &11-I2. 

Edited lastly by Hehn. BA. v. 330-44. 


it-ti-su 










OF 
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7. 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


J. whol taught the peoples 

to watch for his omen. 

. st-sd KI- 

BU-KAD da-gan-bi sdrdug be-in-gi-gi 

.ina kul-lat ma-fea-zi 

mu-kin nat-tuk-ki 

Who directs aright. i, I- 

; who establishes regular offerings in all cities. 
. d-m dr-mu- 

un-da-i-i sag-bi-iu ib-ta-an-e 

f. . . . na'a-da .] is-su u-se-sa-a^ a-na ri- 

Se-e-ti 

.they revere his.. 

causing it to surpass all. 

.ul-la-a pa-ra-as nar-bi-su * 

.they exalt the divine 

functions of his greatness. 

.? ma-^a-zi mu-kin sat- 


tuk-ki 

'The.of cities, establisher of 

regular offerings. 

13. (mu-sof f ? f a-ma-rv ba-an-dg 

14. (fo’im ? .?]-ru 6a la-am a-bu-bi 

Wbo totw /Ac urilings of the age before the Flood. 

15 . vig-zi-gal-kug-ga al-gub- 

ba ••‘erin-m-la gur-ru 

m. [muiri:.] elli-ti na- 

6u-u e-ri-ni 

Who has set up a pure. 

full of cedar incense. 


17.‘‘ Samas u ‘' Ram- 

man ilani da-iA-ni 

which.Shamash and 

Bamman, the gods the Judges. 


> The subject i» probably nvU. 

• Lints 11-12 hare no Sumerian equivalents. 
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Jg J. nlMii\ aujftrf hakmMna be-in- 

gina-ta 

jg , , . . ri-’e-u ki-i-nu mu-kiii iS-di ma-a-ti 

.the faithful shepherd, who has 

made secure the fouudation of the Land, 
an . ud-id-du-a ud-id-dii-a- 


gf 

21 .ki-si-it-ti ^ sa-e-ti 

The.of eternal days. 

22 .Sa ‘‘■Su-zi-an-na® 

la-li-mat ‘‘ Afiur 

The.of Shuzianna, 

own sister of Ashur. 

23 . [dingir-gal-gal-e-]ne sag-gi- 

jMtd-ilti “ wie-t H 

24. [.i-tu-uf, ku-un lib-bi ilani] rabuti 

u-na-ku-ma. 

.the chosen of the faithfulness of the 

hearts of tlie great gods am I. 

26.^-ri ma^-ri-i il-na-a i-da-a-tu 

.of a former king, the 

omens were re{)eatcd. 

26. [.as-te ?] -is-si-ma li-mut-tu sat-rat 

.the.I 

read (?) and evil was written thereon. 


root, family lineage, nee Martin David, Hit Adoption, p. 21, 

• One of the eeven ehildren of EnmeSarra and identified with " Bi-rir-goS 
diwribvd aa At apH, she of the abym, Th. Dangin, Rit„ 16, 6, or *Ib. 

flr guS, and identified with Antu gamiUa napiiti * Anim, BA, 16, 146, 11 
m name, tlierefore, ia inU-rpti-t«l in ^ gnmofa. = nopfiia, on»o = 
Ana, i.c. eeldial licatower of life In CT. 24. 5, 13, she is the (dam- 
banda) tnferior coniort of Knlil and nunit> of Sin; Var. Sebroeder, KAV 60 
It. 1-3 : and aa heatower of life ahe ia identified with Gvda, KAV. 46 19 

"•* gaian tin-dib-ba, i.e. Gula, BL. 

pk JiTi *p 

* For Mi Jam Ubbi, v. VAB. iv. 311; CT. 37, 5 , 7 , 
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27. ['•.e]-gug-iB8 W- 

mil-ta ir-fii 

.the god. •was 

enraged and conceived ^ath. 

28 . -gd-na nig-hil-la ab-zi-zi-e^i 

29 .-PI. I& Su-i^u-za sm-xa-a-ti 

. . . . the.they 

caused to entertain disloyalty. 

30 .[alad-]loTOwo * nig-ai- 

sd ki-bar-ra al-gvb-ba. 

31. [.lamassil] mi-Sa-ri it-ta-m a- 

hi-ta 

.the protecting genius of Justice stood 

aside 

32 . ab-tuk-a gu-sag ^-kal-ir ® Ag-ga 

33 .-an-ma e-ma-a gim-rat-si-na 

.and they are all 

become like (him ?). 

34 . KI-SV-KAD al-diln- 

ne-es 

35 .du u ma-^a-zi-ifi* 

i-tir-bu 

They.and entered 

into the (sacred) cities. 

36 .mar-turn mi-lik-Sa iS-ni 

As to.the daughter, her good- 


><011 was changed. 

> This compound epithet jnobably denotes a noun in the singular, and 
not Udu « lama»»u. See BL. 131, against Streak, Amurb. ii, 38, 70. 

* Cf. gA-m-bi = napiar-iunu, BA. 11. 14S, 31. Cf. PBS. x, 248, 18; 
Ebeling, KAR. 68, R. 40. The Sumerian is unintelligible. 

* The force of the ending iS in this passage differs entirely from the 
adverbial -ii, ai, ui, of Accadian grammar. This adverbial ii was explained 
by the writer, FSBA. 1908, 110-4, as a decayed form of the pronominal 
suffix iu. But in this passage -ii has the same sense as Sumerian poetfixed 

ei,ii, and the syntax can not be explained in any other way. maioxU 
is not an adverb, like tilanii, or a preposition, like airii, idui, hut means 
ana mahati. It is possible, then, that the entire aeries is of Sumerian 
origin as Belitzsch stated. 
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J7. gtr-iUla-a-ni H- 

m-ior-ri 

36 . .-ha (?)-8a-3ii ti-bu-ii i^-tu-du ^ 

Reverse 

1. H-in-in-ra-dug zag lil-ld-ba- 

ni'in-ri 

2. [.ia-Jta- -lal u-nam-me es-ri-e-ti 

The.he looted, giving over the 

sanctuaries to the winds. 

3. H-in-zi gi-gi ba-an-e 

^ .-]lat matati i-^t® gim- 

ri-e-ti 

He.the .... of 

the lands, investigating all things. 

3*. nu-mu-un-da-ab-im 

8- I • • . . ul] i-na-aS-Su-d ka-d4r-§u 

.tliey endure not his violence. 


• . . ma-na-tna ul ie-ziz 

■ . . . no one has remained. 

t6-(/Jowi-o-nt-to cd>-di-dS Hr-Hr-ri- 


ana M-]fo-zu-me-5ii * i-ar-ru-ra ta- 


.At his roar the seas tremble. 

‘ t"jwe-sii be-iit'Otir-ru-uS 

■ .. sa-a-Su kan-Su-us 

A' ; ;..universe have sub¬ 

mitted to liim 

' Gntiivly unevrUin. 

« *®' ‘: SBH. No. 74 1 i 

^ Cl. pi = gtnry . j «»• 1. ». 

Art. BrUfi io7. 

•*»« to nor, oompUin. Fobe b ^!!^84. ’ ^ '““P***'*®^ ” 
















mnais botal ureoEipnoN ibok a skwes of pomm 3» 

K 4874 Rbv. 

CpiF-r^4 

ft «|3W I# IW w 

?4*iasss»- ^ f Wl 

wjal <i*f IB>'^*W>’t^ll;SPf ftWW 

wt^ff fflifg-fflt- IL 
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13. [. dinffir t ni-sur-ya a-ba-H-m-ied-dS ^ 

U. [.ik Sft] i-gu-gu li-ni-ih-gu-man- 

ni f«r /) * 

May lie cause [/Ac god, «cAo] has become enraged, to be 
appeased with me. 

16.-bi nig-gahm-ma-bi ii-in-i 

16 .8U-ma i-bar-ru- 

u nik-lat-su 

[May he.] him, who 

lioholds his skill. 

17 . kur-kur-ra mu-lu ji-d^g-ga 

18 .‘‘•En-lil ilani te-li-’u 

(a) [Enlil.] of the lands, the lord 

of wisdom. 

, (b) .Enlil of the gods, the 

wise one. 

. dig-ne tar-ri-in 

2^'.ru-bu-u mug-tal-lum 

.the solicitous prince. 

.. da-ra-a^ ni-te ne- 

ib-ri-n 

.me-lam-me zu- -nu ra-mu-u pul- 

lj»-n-ti 

■ ■ / ■ • ■ adorned with splendour, clothed 

in terror. 

. . sag-rd)-bi^ 

.. be-lu-us-su 

whose sovereign power has 
been made most cxrellent. 

25. . . 

.. NIN-ma-ge 
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or, 70X118 41 

Gou>rao» 

26. [ekd ASur-iaftrojiii iar-hi^i iar mat *-Aitiir{ki) ia 
*Naym u * Tai-me-ttm uz-nu ra-fa-ai-tu ii-ru-hu-ui, 
etc. 

For this colophon, see Streck, Assurbanipal, ii, 36&f. For 
the four line colophon, see iv, R. 20, No. 1 i CT. 28, 4, etc. 
See Streck, ibid., i, p. 77. 

46. 




Etruscan Affinities in a Ras Shamra Tablet 


By a. H. SAYCE 


A MONO the tablets found by the French excavators at 
Has Shamra, south of Antioch, written in the alphabetic 
cuneiform script and published by M. Virolleaud {Syria, x, 
1929), there is one (No. 4) which has been omitted by 
Dhorme in his brilliant article on the transliteration and 
translation of the texts in the Remie Biblique, xiv, 1 (Jan., 
1931). The reason for the omission is that the language of 
the text is not Phoenician, but an unknown form of speech. 
The text itself is a fairly long one, and is divided into short 
paragraphs, the separate words being also divided from one 
another as in the Phcenician texts. 

Each paragraph begins with the same three words: a-s-r 
M-s-r Wi-s-lrs, where the suffixes -r and -^s must represent 
the nominative, while with three exceptions (1. 40, . . . n; 
1. 43, p-d-d-m ; and 1. 62, p-d-r-y) they all end with a word 
with the suffix -k (or -n-n-lfc). This last would therefore 
presumably be the 3rd person of a verb which the suffixes 
of the subject at the beginning of the sentence would indicate 
to be in the singular. Between the subject-nominative and 
the verb come one or more words with the suffix -n. "Where 
there is more than one such word, the words following the 
first are conjoined to it by suffixed -m, in which we must 
therefore see the copulative conjunction. 

There are two words only which can be identified as of 
Semitic origin. These are a-f and ik-m-r. ,4-1 occurs repeatedly 
in the Phoenician texts, and represents the Heb. el “ god ”, 
K-m-r is a well-known Semitic word for “ priest ” ; in the 
Old Testament kSmdrim is used only of idolatrous priests 
(e.g. Zeph., i, 4), but in Assyrian the word is found as early as 
the age of the Cappadocian tablets (2300 B.c.), where we read 
of hmrim sa Sarra-malin "the priest of the King of the 
World ” and hmrim so Kubabat “ the priest of EybSbS ” 
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(Lewy, Die KuUepetexte aus d. Semmlung Frida Hahn, 
pp. 21, 48), But whereas in Semitic the order of the words 
would be kumer el, here it is the reverse, a-l k-m-r-b, a-l-d 
k-iithr-h-n-d, a-l Jb-[m]-r-6, and a-l hm-r-b-n-‘ (11. 6-8). A-l-d 
appears to correspond to a-l-t “ goddess ”, which is found in 
the Phoenician texts. In 1. 60 we have Tdi-m-r-b-n, where 
kh QT h takes the place of the k. Can b and b-n be plural 
suffixes 1 

Excluding -b and -b-n, there is a striking similarity between 
these suffixes and those of Etruscan. The nominal suffix -r 
is not uncommon in Etruscan, where it denotes the plural 
(as in rlemr “ sons ”), but is also a termination of the 
nominative singular as in aisar, aesar “ god ” (Suetonius, 


Ortnt'.. ch. xcvii ; cf. Hesychius, ataoi' 6eol, iiro Tvpp-qv&v). 
In the Magliano inscription we have aiser-as in ecs eene 
“ of (?) the god this . . ." In the inscription on the Agram 
mummy the word is spelt eiser. 

■L is the Etruscan patronymic; -l-$ would be either the 
patronymic suffix with the -s of the nominative which is 
sometimes attached to it (as in Truial-s, “Trojan”), or 
-/-MU ” wife of the son of In any case, the three words 
with wliich eadi paragraph of the inscription begins would 
exactly corre.spond with what in Etruscan would be "the 
god Kh-s-r son of Kh-s ", i.e, " the Kh(a)8ian 

As for the suffix -u, Trombetti has pointed out that it is 
the older Etruscan suffi.x of the accusative {La Ungua 
Etrusm, p. 14), while -m is the suffixed copulative conjunction 

of the Etruscan perfect, a form particularly plentiful in the 
nscrjptjons, where -ke is sometimes preceded by n. as in 
umm-n-Ic by the side of which Trombetti translates 

a Wic form m -i, since elsewhere the name is P-d-r who 
n>a«t have been a goddess ac^nding to 23.4. D^Iud 
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ecnnpates the name of Pethor, P-d-r-i in Egyptian. Besides 
-m the Etruscans had also the copulative -k and in our Bas 
Shamra text we find accordingly (1. 56) A-s-r T-r-kh-n-a-k 
“ Asr (Assur ?) and Tarkhun” (cf. T-r-kh-n 1. 55). 

Such grammatical similarities cannot be accidental, and 
there must have been some relationship between Etruscan 
and the language of the Ras Shamra tablet. The copulative 
conjunction -m is of itself almost siifficient to prove it. The 
Egyptian inscriptions show that in the time of the nineteenth 
dynasty, the Tursha, who have been rightly identified with 
the classical Tyrseni, belonged to the south-eastern part of 
Asia Minor, and that, as in the case of the Lukka (Lukki) or 
Lycians their settlement on the western coast was of a later 
date. The newly-revealed language would consequently be 
either Proto-Etruscan, not yet modified by contact with 
Lydian, or, as seems to me more probable, a sister-language 
of Old Etruscan. 

A comparison of the words in our new texts with those of 
the Etruscan inscriptions is of little use at present. A-n, 
indeed, appears to be the demonstrative pronoun, like the 
Etruscan in, and the verb a-r-s-n-n-k could be compared with 
the Etruscan arae “ avert ” (Festus, p. 18), but until a bilingual 
is discovered all attempts at decipherment will necessarily 
be subjective guesswork. Meanwhile the parallelism of the 
Bas Shamra a$-r kka-r khas-l-s an at-n ^wr-n-m . . . tmr- 
tm-k and an Etruscan Kanna-s Larth Lartha-l-s in alpa-n 
(spela-n-um) tur-ke is too close to be accidental. 

The values 1 have assigned to the cuneiform charactm 
are those given to them by P^ Dhorme {Revue Biblique, 
xiv, 1, p. 33). They agree with those independently obtained 
by M. Yirolleaiid, and are based on the pioneering work of 
Professor Bauer. One or two of Pdre Dhorme’s identifications 
are still questionable, but none of these is to be found in any 
of the words quoted above. Of course, it does not follow that 
the pronunciation of a letter was the same in the language 
of the new text as it would have been in Phoenician; 
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for example, the Phoenician ‘ain and fffiain, would doubtless 
have been pronounced differently, and there is a letter 
which seems peculiar to the new text. Moreover, there is at 
least one case in which the scribe has written a wrong letter 
y instead of r kk), and the modem copyist who is 
unacquainted with the language cannot be expected to be 
always right in his reproduction of a mutilated passage. 

By way of supplement, 1 will add a note on a word which 
Dhorme has found in his translation of the Phoenician 
texts. Among the imprecations in No. 2 (11. 12, 21, and 29) 
we have ; “ Drive away Qtfi, drive away Ddmy, drive away 
Khry, drive away Khaty, drive away Alsy, drive away Sbr ”, 
and he is clearly right in identifying all these (with the 
exception of the second) with Qadesh, Horite, Hittite, Alasiya 
(Heb. Elishah), and Subaru. For the second he suggests 
Didyma, but the word is evidently the Assyrian dadmu, 
which ftofessor Meissner has recently discussed in his 
BeUr&ge zum assyrisehen Worterbuch, i, p. 36. The word 
signifies ” an inhabited district ” or “ place ” {cUdni, tnahhazu, 
and esretum in a syllabary), the plural being used in the 
Assyrian texts in the sense of “ civilized mAnIrind ». It would 
correspond with the use of goyyim in the Old Testament, 
and we may accordingly see in the term the Phoenician 
equivalent of the Hebrew “ (GaUlee of) the Gentiles ”. The 
Dadmy will have been the descendants of the old neolithic ' 
population who were settled between the Amorites of Qadesh 
on the Orontcs and the Horites of the south. 

6i. 



Another Indus Valley Seal 

By S. LANQDON 

npHE button-shaped seal communicated in this paper was 
kindly shown to me by Ftofessor A. B. Cook, of 
Cambridge, who purchased it from a London dealer. The 
object was seen by the Cambridge professor among a lot of 
“ Assyrian cone seals, etc.”, but the dealer had no recollection 
of its provenance. Babyloniim press seals of the small cone- 
shaped variety are constantly appearing in the hands of. 
dealers in antiquities, and seals of the Indus Valley type, 
actually found in Mesopotamia, have been acquired throng 
dealers in Paris.^ There is no evidence that any of the seals 
found in the hands of dealers have come from India, and the 
additional circumstance that the London dealer had it 
among Babylonian seals leads one to believe that this object 
was found in lower Mesopotamia. The photograph is made 
from a cast. There is the usual pierced boss on ^e reverse. 
The inscription reads:— 

A III ^ t li\ 

Readrug right to left, the first sign seems to be intended for 
the ordinary sign |||, which does occur in some texts as the 
first sign. See No. 266 of my Sign List, Moheiyo-daro and 
the Indus Civilization, p. 451. The second sign is apparently 
a variant of No. 113, but I have never seen'any variant like it. 
No. 113 does follow 266 on two seals. To No. 113 I assigned 
the value to. The third sign is No. 154, with accent A ('). 
The fourth sign is the conomon fish sign, No. 175. 

Sign 5 is the same as the first sign, but correctly made : 
No. 266 of my Sign List. The sixth and last sign is clearly 
intended for No. 182, the homo sign, a post-fixed determinative, 
indicating either a nomen proprium or a profession. For this 

* See Setme d'Astj/riohgie, xzii, 89. FrobsUy the one in tito Bom 
Oolleotion, Boeton, U.S.A., wu obtained in the same manner. See ButttUn 
of the litueum. of tint Arlt, Boston, 19S1, vol. xrvii, p. 28. 
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form of the homo sign as post-fixed determinative, see the seal 
excavated by the Oxford-FieM Museum Expedition at Eish, 
JRA8. 1925, PI. X, and my copy Mohenjo-daro and the 
Indus Valley Civilization, p. 425. The positions of signs 
1 and 6 prove tliat the text must be read as copied. 

When 1 first saw this seal I doubted its genuineness on 
account of the shape of the object below the bull’s head, and 
the pose of the head showing two horns. However, my opinion 
on this matter is of little value, as I have not seen the vast 
numlter of seals excavated in India. My work has been 
confine*! entirely to the inscriptions. This seal is undoubtedly 



liultoi, WAI in po8«B»ion of Professor A. B. Cook, b.Litt., 
Cambridge. 

“t* T ' 7 i"‘« "ccorntth, 

» s^erim rib,, 

Following the evidence of the Kish seals of thi« I--’ A 
approximate date is 2800 b c Vmfa n i ■ 

congratulated on securing this valuableTbi 



The **Kitab fll-muntofam** of Urn ol-Jeuzi 

Bt JOSEPH D« SOMOGYI, Ph.1>. 

I. Intboduction 

TT is at a relatively late date that the writing of history 
■*- begins in the Arabic literature. The Arabs of the earliest 
period of Islam seem to lack all historical sense, and their 
theologians proved entirely hostile to historical studies. 
The impetus towards such investigations was not given until 
the second half of the second century a.h., when, under the 
'Abbasides, the Arabs came into close touch with the 
Sas^des, whose political ideas and civilization were accepted 
by the caliphs of Baghdad. Persian customs, Persian know¬ 
ledge pervaded the empire and brought forth one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of history: the subjugation of the 
conqueror by the conquered, possessed of higher intellectual 
gifts. 

It is owing to this Persian influence that the writing of 
history begins with the Arabs. The kar-narms, the biographical 
records of the several Sasanian kings, soon became known 
in Baghdad, and the first attempt at a comprehensive 
history of Persia, the Khuday-name —begun by order of 
Ehusraw Anushirwan, the contemporary of the Roman 
emperor Justinian in the sixth century A.D., and continued 
by all the later Sasanian monarchs^—was translated into 
Arabic by ‘Abdallah ibn al-MuqaSa‘ (died in 146/727), 
under the title Siyar muluk al-’atjam. These works gave the 
Arabs the first impetus towards compiling their own historical 
traditions. And it is no leas remarkable that a very con¬ 
siderable amount of this work was done by scholars of 
Persian extraction.* The greater part of the historical 

‘ See F. Jiuti, Getchichle da aUm PermoM, Berlin, 1879. p. 216. 

* It was I. Goldxiher, who, for the first time pointed ont this foot in a 
Huagarfon paper, " A forfonetiiAs ax aiab irodalombsn ” (The writing of 
history in the Arabic literature), Budapest, 1895, pp. 20-41. 

saas. JAKVaBY 1932. 4 
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tgriditionsinthefttobal-o^Mnl is due to Aiabicized Fenians, 
and the greatest authority for the history of the jdhUiyya, 
Abtt ‘Ubayda, was also of Persian origin. When the writing 
of independent works on history begins, we meet Persian 
names agun, like Muhammad ibn Ishaq (died in 151/718), 
the author of the first biography of Muhammad, Hamza 
al-Iffahan] (lived at the beginning of the fourth century), 
who wrote his annals on the base of Persian sources, and 
Muhammad ibn Jarir at-Tabari (died in 310/923), “ the father 
of Arahic historiography.'’ It is to his Kiidb ahhbdT ar-rusul 
md-muliik that all the later works on general history link on, 
in the form of abridgments and continuations. Thus it may 
justly be said that Arabic historiography is no national 
product of the Arabs, but a result of foreign, Persian influences. 
This is clearly shown by the fact, too, that, like the Pahlawi 
historical works, the Arab historianfr—with the possible 
exception of llm Khaldfin—do not deal with the development 
of political and 8o<!iaI life, but with the lives of the rulers and 
dynasties. The history of any period whatever is hardly 
anything else than the biography of the ruler; his country 
and people are only considered inasmuch as he ruled over 
them and waged liis wars with their aid.* 

This essentially Persian method has decidedly influenced 
Arabic historiography after at-Tabari; his aiinals served 
as a pattern for all his successors who wrote upon general 
h»tory. Among them, the name of Ibn al-Athir (died in 
630/1233), the author of the Kiidb al-kdmU fit-ta’rikh is as 
well known as that of af-Tabari, whose chronicle he 


f iL ’’u l««tonogra,Ay has been excellently 

'^1^7 ll «P«nwh-Arabic historians^ 

Ce qu. Ic. «, n et pu. I hirtoue du peuple, l'4tat de U 

SiZ?, ZrcwS.r^‘r* du pouvoir rt do 

B.' /6a •Ad*Sn. rte., ,ol. i (Uqrde. IMS. 51). IntiSdSetion, p. 19^^ 
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abbzeviated and continued up to his own time. But less known 
is the general history of a famous older oontemporacy of 
Ibn al-AthIr; this is the KitSb al-muntamm voa mtiUa^ 
dt-midUKsam of Ibn al-Jaua, a work that has never yet been 
edited or discussed as a whole. This work deserves our fullest 
attention, not only because there are relatively very few 
editions of Arabic works on general history, but also for the 
reason that it is the main work of one of the most celebrated 
encyclopsedists of Arabic literature. 

II. Ibn al-Jauzi^ 

Jamaladdin Abul-Faraj 'Abdarrahman ibn abil-Qasan ibn 
‘All ibn Muhammad ibn al-JauzP al-Qurashi at-Taymi al> 
Bakri was descended from a &nuly that derived its origin 
in its twentieth generation from the caliph Abu Bakr, the 
father-in-law of the prophet Muhammad.^ His family was a 
member of the tribe of Taym, a branch of that of Qurayidx; 
he, therefore, bore the appellations of al-Qurashi at-Taymi 
al-Bakri. One of his forefathers, Ja'far, was called al-JausI 
either from al-Jauz, a well-known port and a fertile district 
between ^alab and al-Bira on the upper Euphrates,* or from 
" al-jauza ” (“ the nut ”), which was a monetary unit of the 
dirhems current in Wasit at that time. He was bom in 
Baghdad in 510/1116 * or, according to other authorities, in 

> See Ibn KlmUikan. ed. de Sbute, rol. ii. pp. 96-8 ; F. WCstenfeld. 
Die Gtachichttckreiber der Araber, Mr. 287, pp. 102-3; C. Brookelmum. 
Ouch. dcT arab. Lit., toI. i, pp. 499-602; ibid., in the Bmeydopadia of 
Islam, vol. ii, p. 372. 

* Brookelmaim, vol. i, p. 600, gives his name as al-Jauzi ; Ibn al-Jausi, 
as he is called in the MSS. of his wcsk and in his Oriental biognphisB, is 
more complete and ooireat. 

* According to Ibn Khallikin (ibid.), his genealogy is traced np as 
follows: Abul-Faraj 'Abdarrahmux ibn abil-Basan ‘All ibn Mohammad 
ibn ‘All ibn 'UbaydaUah ibn ‘Abdallah ibn BommAda ibn Ahmad ibn 
Huhamnud ibn Ja'far al-JaozI ibn 'AbdsllSh ibn al-OAsim ibn an-Modhr 
ibn al-Qfiaim ibn Mohammad ibn ‘Abdallih ibn ‘Abdarrahman ibn al- 
QAaim ibn Muhammad ibn aid Bakr as-ipiddiq. 

« Ibn KhaUiUn, ilad. » 

» Ibn ol-AlWr, vol. aii. p. 112,1. 24. 
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606/1114-16, and died in Baghdad on the 12th of Biunadan, 
807/Jiine, 1200, at an age of 84 or 85 years. He himself 
informs us of his life in his work Liflat al-kalnd fl nankat 
alrvaUd} in which he admonishes his son Abul-Qasim to 
follow his example and to devote liis life to the sciences. His 
father, a very rich roan, favoured him with a very careful and 
expensive ediiration, and on his death he left to his son a 
considerable fortune and two houses, in one of which he him¬ 


self live*!, and the other he hired out. After having spent 
his whole inherited fortune upon books, he sold both his 
bouses in order to invest the money thus acquired in the 
same manner. .Although he detested rambling about and 
end(*avouring, like other preachers did, to gain the favours 
of the prinees, yet he was never in distress. 

At the age of 7 years he alttnuhnl some lectures on the 


“ Musnad ” of Ahmad ibu Hanbal. two years later he attended 
the lectures of his tutor Abul-l.Iasan ‘All ibn ‘Ubaydallah 
ibn Nasr ax-Ziighfini (died in .Muharram 537, author of a 
chronicle) and in .inA/llSO those of Ma'raar ibn ‘Abdalwahid. 
From his ma-sfers the sagacious boy acquired a comprehenrive 
knowlwlge of religion and science which, together with his 
eloquence, rendered Kim one of the most illustrious men of his 
time. Already at the age of 20 he w^as famous for his gift of 
el^ucnce, ami later on he became such a popuUr and 
wiebrated orator that even caliplm, princes, and wazlrs 
^uently attemle.! his lecturos, and sometimes as many as 
100,^ pop e gatherd round him. His place was not so 
much the pulpit of the roosipes as religious gatherings held 
ther in the street or at I.is home, mostly in Baghdad, but 
neat a”i^ ® - laduia. His eloquence procured him so 

K T T Sunnites and 

to ^ tis time, both parties agreed 

to abKle by his opinion.* At the end of his Im 


the cUloRUes of MS.S, of x,. 398^ 

• Ibn KhalUkan. ibid. 
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vairmudkaU^n,^ as well as in his work mentioned above, 
he refers to his success “in converting more than 100,000 
people to piety ” and “ in renewing the confession of Islam 
from mcnre than 20,000 people His numerous edifying wwhs 
are recommended for public reading by as-Subhi.* 

Ibn al-Jauzi was educated in the madhhab of Ahmad ibn 
htanbal, which he followed fanatically. His ardent devotion 
to his madhhab led him to the strictest criticism of tradition. 
He even prepared an edition of the Ihya‘ulum ad-din of al- 
Ghazali, purified of all the pretended “ weak “ traditions 
(mauiu'at) ^; the latter he compiled in a separate work 
entitled Kiiab ai-maudu‘at* in which he went so far in his 
purification of the traditions that a late successor of his, the 
equally celebrated encyclopeedist ‘Abdarrahman ibn abi 
Bakr as-Snyiit! (died in 911/1505), devoted a whole work 
entitled An-nuqat al-badVat^ to proving the genuineness of 
many traditions rejected by Ibn al-Jauzi. In the same manner 
he criticized the KUab ft faddU Yazid of ‘Abdalmugbith 
ibn Zuhayr al-^rri.* So fanatical a ^nbalite did he become, 
that he did not shrink from detracting from the reputation of 
scholars in general esteem for the simple reason that they did 
not belong to the madhhab of Ahmad ibn Hanbal.' This 
madhhab of his own he defended in his Al-btal dirashhab 
fd-munyadd ‘ate muhhalifi l-madhhab.^ By his fanaticism he 
incurred the reproach of Ibn al-Athir of being a biased 
Hanbalite.* 

> See Cat. toI. it, p. 31S, No. 2156. 

* In hie lln'id an-nt'am, ed. by I). W. Myhrman, London, 1908, 
p. 163, 1. 7. 

* See Qoldziher, Mvhamnudaniackt Stvdien, vol. ii, p. 154. 

* See Brockelmann, vol. i, p. 503, Nr. 26. 

‘ Edited in Lahore, 1886. 

* See Ibn ol-AtKtT. y<d. si, p. 230; Goldziher, Muhamm. Stud., T<d. ii, 
p. 97, 

^ See Goldziher, op. cit., vol. ii, i>p. 185-6, concerning his attack upon 
'Abdalherfm as-Sun'ani (died in 562/1167), the author oi the KiUb 
ol-OMSb. 

* See Brookelmann, vol. i, p. 504. Nr. 29. 

* In vol. X, pp. 244, 266; vol. xi, p. 167; vol. xii, p. 71. 
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nm Al-j»ad was particularly keen about imdds. In hia 
/a«i‘ alWn*a be recognizes oriy tbe 

authenticity of Ahmad ibn Hanbal, al-Bukharx, Muslim, and 
at-Tiimidhi, and disputes that of an-Nasa’i and Ibn Maja, 
for the weakness of some isnadg quoted by them. Through 
his activity in ruthlessly purifying the hadiths he incurred a 
gieat number of refutations,* 

Besides being celebrated for his eloquence, it is due to his 
literary activity tliat his name has become illustrious 
throughout the Muslim world. His productivity is simply 
unequalled even in Arabic literature ; only as-Suyati may be 
compared to him in this respect. He himself claimed to have 
written 1000 volumes by his own hand. Brockelmann in his 
GMchithr <l,f arabisrhm Liltemtur '^ enumerates eighty^ne 
works of liis, but very prol»ably a great niunber of his writings 
have been lost. All his works are mere compilations, as can 
only be exjiect<’<l from such a productive Arab scholar. They 
covered nearly all branches of human knowledge : philology, 
history, biography, tbe different branches of religious science 
{hadith, ethics, mysticism, homiletics, exhortations), 

medicine, geography, and encycloptedic writings. But it is 
for his historical works tliat he was especially famed, and the 
most important of these is liis Kit^ al-muntazam.* 


' See Ooldzihcr, op. eit., vol. ii, p. 283; Brockelmann, vol. i, p. 503, 
Nr. 20. 

• See (iAji Khalfa, vol. vi. pp. 283-4, Nr. 1.3, 435. 

• Vol. i, pp. .'i02-«. 

‘ Hi* other work* on history quoted by Brockelmann (vol. i, pp. 502-3) 
are: AM-Mahab al-moMtik ft tiyar al-mulSk, a history of the nilen of 
laUm; Skudkur at-uqMfi la'rikh al-'uhud, the first volnme of which treats 
ol prophet* and angel*: ‘Aja'ib al-iadi'i. a coUection of historical 
aneodotes; Talqih Juhiw aU al-athar fi mukhtatar tu-tiyar vxU-alMar. 
His works on general biography are: Sifat a*-»afwa. extract from the 
fttyat al-aiMye of Abu Nu’aym; KHai fi akhbar al-iidhkiya 

T< fiattukum leu lanaqqitda Maka'uhum biquwwat jaukariyyat 
*, a work on " those people whose minds wore sharp "; Xilab 
<» the former; KM al-mgsiis 
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m. The filANUBCBiFrs or the “Eitab al-uokta^am *’ 

The most important work of Ibn sl-JanzI is his KiiSt ol- 
mmtamm wa mi/itaqat al-muitazam ft oMibdr al^muUik 
wal-unum (“The Book on Rightly ordered Things and the 
Collection of Necessary Things dealing with the History of 
the Ringa and the Nations”), shortly quoted as K^Sb al- 
tnurUazam. It deals in chronological order with the history 
of the world “ from the beginning of the world to the advent 
of the august Prophet and thence up to the caliphate of 
al-Mustadi i-e. till the yeM a.h. 574. It seems therefrom 
that Ibn al-JauzI completed his work shortly before his death. 
The work originally consisted of sixteen volumes, but the 
coppsts of later times divided it into parts. The work is 
known from a number of manuscripts preserved in several 
European and Oriental libraries, each of these manuscripts 
containing a portion or a fragment of the whole work. These 
manuscripts are as follows *:— 

(o) Pre-Islamie Perioi 

(1) Aya Sophia, Nr. 3092: “Fart I” till the end of the 
year A.H. 1. Fre-Islamic and Biblical history, legends of saints. 

(2) Ashir Efendi, Nr. 715 : “ Part I ” ; the same period. 

(6) Islamic Period (in chronological order) 

(3) A.H. 1-13, Ashir Efendi, Nr. 716 ; it begins with the 
seventh year after the birth of the prophet. 

(4) A.H. 1^2, Faydallah, Nr. 1634. 

(6) A.H. 2-36, Aya Sophia, Nr. 3093 : “ Part II.” 

(6) A.H. 7-13, Ashir Efendi, Nr. 718, written by the same 
hand as Nr. 716. 

* See jffoji Khalfa, vol. vi, pp. 166-7. 

' See WCstenfeld, OachiehttclureibeT, Kte. 287 and 340; Brookelmsim, 
Tol. i, pp. 347 and 602; J. Horovita, " Aus den Bibliotheken ron Kairo, 
Damaekua. and Konstantinopel,” Berlin, 1007 (Mitteilungen du Seminara 
fur oriantaliache Spraehen), pp. 6-7 and 7-10; O. Oabiidi, "Appnnti 
desorittiW e critici su alcuni manoscritti arabi di oontenato storioo,” 
Smiicotai deUa Beale Aecademia det Lineei, elaeee di adenee Titorali, eloriehe 
e fiMogiehe, Serie quinta, toI. xzt, faao. 11-12, pp. 1136-84, Boma, 1917; 
H. Ritter, Philologiica, Der lalam, voL xix, 1930, Heft 1-2, p. 2. 
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(7) A.M. »-36, Koprultifflde, Nr. 1172, without a title. 

(8) A.H. 14-35, Damascus, Habib az-Zayyat: Ta’rlkb, 
Nr. 62, 

(9) A.H. 32-95, Ashir Efendi. Nr. 717: " Part VI,” being 
a dificrent division from that of Aya Sophia. 

(10) A.ii. 33-218. British Museum, Nr. 353, fol. 99-120: 
a fragmentary MS., containing the records of the years 33, 
88, 96, 109, 'll], 118, 127, 169-75, 176-81, 183-9, 207-10, 
216-18. 

(11) A.II. .‘Ib-lSO. Kopriiliizade. Nr. 1173 ; “ Part II,” the 
MS. is dat4‘d in the year a.h. 649. 

(12) A.II. 37-100. Aya Sophia, Nr. 3094; “ Part III.” 

(13) A.H. 58-198, British Museum ((Jureton-Rieu), Nr. 307.^ 

(14) A.II. 63 -104, Gotha (Pertsch), Nr. 1553, a fragmentary 
and ■defective MS., the records of the following years a,h. 
being wnntiii}!; «i5. 09-72, 79-81, 87, 102-5, 118-21, 
125-47. 

(16) A ll. 90-130, Bodleian Library (Uri, Nr. 779), dated 
Irom the year a.h. 060.* 

(10) A.H. 101-97, Aya Sophia. Nr. 3095 : “ Part IV.” 

(17) A.H. 170 -200, Paris (Schefer). Nr. 5903. 

(18) A.II. 198-284, Kopriiluzade, Nr. 1175: “Part V.” 

(19) A.H. 22rj-.51, As'ad Efendi, Nr. 2085. 

(20) A.H, 228-89, Cairo (vol. v, p. 160, Ta’rikh), Nr. 306. 


of the Kim I- !,- ' ■ V- 

pp. II3.-H6) that the MS. CP- Ti'., 

.nd i. an «l„idg,.i c«-cn.ion o. „ he's.! " ^ 

of Cairo (fat,, vol. v. i. I45 n MS. 

Nr. 287. p. 103, in .iJidit;’ Z "S^tdln 
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(21) A.H. 228-89, British Moseiim (Rieu, Snppl.), Nr. 460, 
a copy of the MS. of Cairo. 

(22) A.H. 267-334, Kopriiliisade, Nr. 1174: “ Part HI,’' 
dated in the year a.b. 714. 

(23) A.H. 276-322, Paris (Schefer), Nr. 6909. 

(24) A.H. 285-366, Faydallah, Nr. 1535, the beginning is 
defective. 

(26) A.H. 285-411, Aya Sophia, Nr. 3096 : “ Part VI ” 

(26) A.H. 297-441 (according to Wetzstein, ZDMG., 
vol. V, 1851, p. 279, till A.H. 447), Berlin (Ahlwaidt), Nr. 9436. 

(27) A.H. 412-520, Aya Sophia, Nr. 3097 : “ Part VII.” 

(28) A.H. ?-567, Ashir Efendi, Nr. 716; “ Part III,” 
fragmentary MS.; the folios are bound falsely, some of them 
belonging to previous volumes, down to the records of the 
year a.h. 50. 

(29) A.H. 621-74, Aya Sophia, Nr. 3098 : ” Part VIII.” 

Of these MSS. those of the Aya Sophia, Nrs. 3092-8, 

together with that of the Kopriiliizade, Nr. 1175, give us a 
complete copy of the KUSb oL-munlamm, divided into eight 
parts. 

Besides that, there exist some MSS. of several compendiums 
of the KilSb al-muntaMm. These are :— 

(a) Pre-Islamic Period 

(1) Paris (de Slane), Nr. 1550: a compendium by ‘All ibn 
Majdaddin ash-Shahrudi (died in a.h. 873). 

(2) Cairo, Ai., Ta’rikh, Nr. 95; a compendium by Ibn 
al-Jauzi himself. 

(3) Leyden (Dozy), Nr. 756 and Leyden (De Goeje), Nr. 833 : 
a fragment of an anonymous compendium. 

(4) Amsterdam-Leyden (de Jong), Nr. 102. 

(b) Itldmic Period 

(6) A.H. 1-569, Cairo Ar., Ta’ilkh, Nr. 95, dated from the 
year a.h. 789: a compendium also comprising the pte- 
Islamic period, made by the same author. 
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(6) A,H. 1-878, Amsterdam-Leyden (de Jong), Nr. 102: 
Ml anonymous compendium under tlie title: Shuihur al- 
'vqSd ft ta't^ aPuhud, probably a work by the same Ibn 
abJauzi; see Hdji Khalfa, vol. iv, p. 19, Nr, 7435. 

(7) A.H. 13-574, Cairo Ar., Ta'rikh, Nr. 94 : dated from the 
year a.h. 927: a compendium entitled Mukklasar al~ 
JUunlamm wa muUuqat al-muUamm, by ‘Ala’addin ‘Ali ibn 
Majdaddiii ibn MasTid ibn Mahmud ash-Shahrudi al-Bistami 
(see Ifdyi Khalfa, vol. vi. ]>. 166, Nr. 13, 111) in three volumes. 


IV. Tuk C’()Xtkvt.s and the Chakacter of the “ Kitab 

AL-MUNTAZAM ” 

Arabic and Oriental historiography in general consists of an 
enumeration of events arranged in chronological order. As 
we have seen alwve, the Arabic liistorical works are essentially 
annals of a mere compilatory character. The external form 
of their informations is the same as that of the religious 
traditioiLs; the htuTiih. The authenticity of any information 
has to be proved by eye-witnesses whose knowledge of an 
event reaches the historian tlirough the chain of intermediary 
traditionists. Thus the ut\Sd constitutes an integral part of 
the historical information. This method is characteristic for 
at-Tabarl and all the other works on general history as well. 
Both the deficiencies of at-Tabari’s work ^ and the necessity 
of lU continuation induced the scholars of later times to write 
new works on general history. These works, despite their 
additional records and their peculiarities, may justly be styled 
as improved or abridged editions of at-Tabarl’s They 

f»ve retained not only their subject-matter, but also imitated 
their style and their scheme. 

„ divided into ch.pt.„ deidiog vrith the 
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events of the seveial yeacs, and bearing the title: “ iThnmma 
daJdialat sanatnn . . ^ wa min al-hawadithi fiha.” There then 
follow the records of the events, each beginning with the 
words : “ Wa fi huHuhi’s-sanati.” But unlike at-T^bari, 
Ibn al-JauzI divides his narrative of every year into two 
distinct parts, the first of which, bearing no special title, 
treats of events of the year, and the second of which, bearing 
the title “Dhikru man tuwuffiya fi hadhihi’s-sanati min 
al-akabiri ”, gives the obituary notices of the distinguished 
people who died in the year in question. The proportion of 
these parts to one another is rather unequal, the first part 
being generally much shorter than the second, and in some 
cases only consisting of a few lines.^ 

I. It is only in the first parts of his narratives of every 
year that Ibn al-JauzI follows the scheme of at-T&barl. He 
is, however, more careful of the chronology of the events 
than his predecessor in arranging them also according to 
months within every year. The order of the records is, there¬ 
fore, sometimes difierent from that of at-Tabaii. In the 
subject-matter, however, his narrative, as a whole, follows 
that of his predecessor either in adopting it word for word, 
or—and more frequently—^in abridging it either by omitting— 
should there be any—^the parallel traditions of the same event 
related by at-Tabari, or by simply quoting the first words 
of at-Tabari’s narrative. 

A comparison of the works of at-Tabari and Ibn al-Jauzi 
with one another may prove that Ibn al-Jau 2 i does not follow 
strict and consistent principles in abridging atrTabari’s 
work. He not only shortens many traditions of at-Tabari, 
but also omits many of them, frequently even those which 
record very important events.* In regard to political history, 

1 This method was also adopted by historians who lived later than 
Iba al-Jauzi, for example in the Ta’rtkh al-isUlm of adh-Dhababi (died in 
748/1348). 

' One of the most oonspicuoos instanoes for this is the narrative of events 
of the year a.h. 251, which are recorded on 110 pages in at-Tsbari's work 
<voI. iii, pp. 1536-1646), and only on less than ten pages (Sr. 3t. Suppl,, 
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Ibn di-Jauzi’s work is, therefore, not so reliable a source as 
are aVTabari's or Ibn al-Athir’s works.* From the KitSb 
al-munlamm alone we could hardly obtain sufficient 
information tonceming all the events of Muslim history. 
In this respct. for the period beginning with the year 
A.H. 3(Ki— where at-Tabari's work ends—Ibn al-Athir's 
Kamil i.M still indispensable. 

Yet the Kildb al-muntazam cannot be considered as a mere 
extract of at-Jabari's W’ork, because in some particulars it 
also givc.s complemcntar}' traditions not mentioned in the 
annals of at-Tabari, and in other cases Ibn al-Jaunfs records 
are more detailed than those of at-Tabari. These cases arc 
as follows 

1. It may be se^m from the “Appendix” that in the 
narratives of nearly all the years Ibn al-Jauzi records such 
traditions as are not mentioned in at-l'sbari’s work, and names 
the tra<liti<mi8t on the authority of whom he relates tbeyn 
In the majority of cases, these are parallel traditions 
corroborating or detailing at-Tabarrs narrative. But 
exclusive of these traditions there are more especially two 
clHV]»teTs of Muslim history in the narratives of which Ibn 
al-Jauzi is more detailed than at-Tabarl. The one is the 
history of tl\c Qarmatians related under the year A.H. 278 
and in the subsequent chapters.* In the narrative of the 
year a.h. 278 Ihn al-Ja«zI gives a detailed description of the 
origin of tlie Qarmatians. and discusses-their doctrines, in 
whmh particular his narrative, is different from that of 
at-Jahari. The other chapter is the history of the BQyides 


work i. {., more aVTabstt’a 

fk.. YtrkaUni.. rte. pp. ,7!^ B«>ckelm*nn, 

• Sire fir. Jf. Suppl., 4e«, fol. 226fc-2336. 
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from the year a.h. 322 onwards,^ his narrative being more 
detailed than that of Ibn al-Athir. 

2. An interesting peculiarity of the KUab al-rntmtafam 
is its detailed biographical notices on the caliphs. Like 
at-Tabari, Ibn al-JausI also devotes a separate chapter to 
every caliph amidst the events of the year in which he ascended 
the throne.^ Ibn al-Jauzi’s narrative, however, is not only 
different from that of at-Tabarl, but also more exact and more 
detailed. Thus he always gives the full name of the caliph 
in question, then his genealogy and appearance—details 
that are often neglected by at-Tabar!—^then a short account 
of his life and his accession. These descriptions are usually 
followed by a chapter entitled “ Dhikru turafi sTratihi ”, 
relating some episodes from his life. These chapters on the 
caliphs give evidence of Ibn al-Jauzfs liking for biographical 
records, and in containing references to authors whose works 
are lost they give valuable data that are not to be found 
in the works of at-Tabari and Ibn al-Athir. 

3. Ibn al-JauzI is especially particular about depicting 
climatic conditions and strange natural phenomena which 
are only briefly mentioned by at-Tabarl. The inundations of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, violent winds, heavy storms, 
earthquakes, the falling of meteors, the appearance of comets 
are always recorded in detail, even to the detriment of the 
political narrative. In the narratives of several years these 
are the only events that he deigns to mention. 

4. As a man of Baghdad, he is particularly attentive to 
the local events of the ‘Abbaside capital. This particularity 
manifests itself not only in his detailing the political events of 
Baghdad (and of Basra) by adding new information to the 
records received from at-Tabarl, but also in depicting such 
phenomena of daily life as are not mentioned in the works 
of his predecessors. He never forgets to mention the 

* See Berlin (AUwardt), No. 9436, fol. SO, and subs. 

* This also proves that the Muslim historical works deal with the history 
of the rulere in the first place. 
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construction of a new mosque in Bagh<Kd or the renewal 
rebuilding of its public buildings, details of prices, etc. ^ 
peculiar attention is given to the administration of Baghdad, 
Bsfra, and other cities of the empire. At the end of his 
narrative on politital events he always enumerates the names 
of the leaders of the pilgrimage to Mekka, enlarging the 
narrative of at-Tabari with additional traditions and supple¬ 
menting it with the list of the ‘amils, qadis, and walls depos^ 
and newly apjiointed in the year in question, not only in 
Mesopotamia, but also in other important cities (as Mekka, 
Me<lina, Damascus, etc.). These traditions are sometimes 
fairly long and more detailed than those of at-Tabari and 
Ibn al-Athir. The Kildb al-mutitatam is thus a reliable work 
of reference on the history of administration of Mesopotamia 
in general and of Baghdad in particular. 

ihieH*' details sliow Ibn al-Jauzi’s fondness for describing 
striking jihenomena and events of non-political concern. 
His especial interest in the “ realia ” is still more evident in 
some of his political records: thus, in his narrative of 
the year a.h. 75, he gives a very detailed description of the 
coins of ‘Alxlalmalik,* this ruler having been the first who, 
acconling to tradition, iiad coins minted in the Muslim empire. 

II. The second part of Ibn al-JauzI's narrative contains 
biographical notices of all the persons of consequence 
deceased in the year in question. These chapters of the Kiiab 
ttl-muntazam are far more elaborate than the records on 
political and local events, which seem to be of secondary 
importance only. In seeing and reading these biographical 
notices one can hardly get rid of the impression that Ibn 
al-JauH B primary object was to write a biographical history 
of the caliphate to which he appended—for the gaVt. ©f com¬ 
pleteness—some records on political and local history. We 
have seen that the biographical element is very noticeable 
even in this latter kind of records in the biographical notices 


> Hn. Goth. (lVrt«ch). No. I5S3. fol. 15-176. the description comprising 
ii» psees, whems .<.T.Uri only hu . short record of it (vd. i. pp. 
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of the caliphs. And it is just these tnogniphioal notices 
enmnersted in the narrative of every year that distingoidi 
the KitSb cH^untazam from at-Tahari’s and Ibn al-Athir’s 
works as well, both works only containing short and defective 
enunaerations of the persons deceased and no detailed records, 
with the possible exception of the caliphs and some other 
persons who played an important part in political or military 
history. 

Ibn al-Jauzi's necrologies include all sorts of prominent 
people : caliphs,^ warns, qadls, other high officials, theologists, 
jurisconsults and pious men. The names of the deceased are 
put in alphabetical order, beginning with the isms and con¬ 
tinuing with all the hmyas and hqabs ; then there follows 
the indication of the occupation of the deceased. The notices 
vary in length, in some cases they only consist of a few words : 

“ and he died in this year,” but most of them are extensive, 
sometimes comprising several pages—especially those of the 
most illustrious poets and scholars. In these longer records 
Ibn al-Jauz! first enumerates the persons who were the masters 
of the scholar in question, then the traditionists who recorded 
of him (“ wo haditUha ‘anhu . . . ”), and the writers who refer 
to him in his works (“ wo ratud 'fjwhu ...”). There then follows 
Ibn al-Jauzi’s own record of the life of the person in question, 
containing some interesting episodes from his life and some 
citations of poems written by him or on him. He always gives 
the references from which he obtains his information, never 
omitting the whole chain of the imad through which his . 
authority—^in nearly all cases Abu Mansur ‘Abdarrahman ibn 
Mul?ammad al-Qazzaz or Abul-Fadl Mu^^ammad ibn Na^ir 
sl-!^^fiz as-Sallami—-has come by his tradition. As there are 
no works left by these two famous traditionists, it is of 
paramount importance that Ibn al-Jauzi quotes them on 
nearly every page and in nearly every biographical notice of 

> The caJiphs are always inoloded in these necrologies, even if their decease 
has been recorded among the political erents; in this case their names are(>' 
only given. 
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some length. At the end of his notices he gives the exact 
date of the decease of the person in question. He com- 
memoTsteH even caliphs and other persons whose deaths he 
recorded in the political narrative of that year; in these 
cases, however, his notices are very short. 

The,s<* hiouraphical notices have very carefully been 
coinpiliii )>>' llm al-Jauzi, and it is in the first place for their 
sake that iin edition of the KUSb alrmuntazam would be highly 
dfsirahit*. We have comparatively very few editions of Muslim 
biographical works. But even compared to these, like the 
Kitab nl-atfhntH of Abul-Faraj al-Isfahanl or the Kitah 
ttUtmab, by as-Sam‘ani or the Wafayal aUa'ydn by Ibn 
Khallikiin, Ibii al-Jau7.i's work is more complete in recording 
not only the more famous men, but nearly every man of some 
miwquence. althouRh, as a nuitter of course, his records are 
more ndiable for Mesopotamia—and especially for Baghdad 
and Hasra. concerning which cities his records are far more 
detailed than thow of any other author known to us—than 
for the more remote parts of the empire. It is just for the 
biographical value of the KHab al-muntazum that Ibn al-Jauzi 
received praise from authors of later time, as'e.g. from Sibt 
abu Sliuma,* there being no such records in other prominent 
historical a-orks. 


V. Ti.k Ai-THc.KmE.s OP tue “ Kitab au-muotazam’' 
The Kilnb al-mmuazam gives evidence of the many-sided 
erudition t,f Ibn al-Jauzi. In writmg such an extensive work 
he to consult many authorities. But. unlike at-Tabari 
and Ibn al-Athir. II,n ai-JauzI is not satisfied with giving the 
™ 

o he trad.tionu,ts through whom his direct authority 

w t ;r" 

P the majority of the cases longer than the main— 
a peculiarity of Ibn al-Jauzi, the more so as at his time the 


* See vol. i.. 

p. a«3. iiotv). p, 3^7, X, 


“ quoted by Brockelmaim. vol. i. 
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quoting of imSdt in theii whole length, as was ou 8 tomac 7 at. 
the time of at-^abari, had been abandoned.^ 

Only Ibn al-Jauzfs main work of reference is an exception 
to this rule, that is at-Tabari’s work. Except in a few cases,* 
he does not refer to the Ta’rlkh ar-rusvl tecd-mviSJc, since its 
general use by all the later Arab historians was a well-known 
fact. But as soon as his narrative differs from-that of 
at-Tabari, he never neglects to name the authority from whom 
he received an additional or a ngw tradition. 

It may be seen from the Kitab al-munta^m that Ibn al- 
Jauzi knew many prominent scholars of his city and read their 
works as well. The most remarkable of these Baghdad 
scholars was no doubt Abu Mansur ‘Abdarrahman ibn 
Muhammad al-Qazzaz whom he may have well known 
personally and have read his books, none of which has been 
left to us. Excluding a^-Tabari, it is he from whom Ibn 
al-Jauzi received most of his information on events of both 
general, political, and local character, and more especially for 
his biographical notices. There is hardly any page in the 
Kitab al-tnufUazam on which his name—quoted as either 
'Abdarrahman ibn Muhammad or Abu Mansur al-Qazzaz— 
is not mentioned. The only reference to this scholar is to be 
found in the abstract entitled “ MuntaqI al-‘Ibar ” of adh- 
Dhahabi’s chronicle made by Abu Bakr ibn Ahmad ibn 
QadiShuhba (died in a.h. 851),* where he is said to havh died 
in the year 535/1140-1, and to have been a disciple of 
al-Khatfb al-Baghdadi and an eminent traditionist. 

Next to al-Qazzaz, the authority most frequently quoted 
by Ibn al-JauzI is Abul-Fadl Muhammad ibn Na^ al-^afi? 
as-Sallaml, often called Muhaddith al-‘Itaq, who according to 
adh-Dhahabi,* died in 550/1155. His contemporary and Ibn 

* See Brockelmonn, Dai VerheUtnii, etc., p. 9. 

> See Br. M. Sup^., No. 460, fol. 986.1. 14; tol. 177, 1. 4. 

* Br. M. Or., No. 3006, fol. 276, nuugm. 

* Do., MS., fol. 287a; lee also u-Sam'ini: Kit&h ed. D. S. 

Margolioutli, London-Leyden, 1912, fol. 320a. 
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third important authority was Abul-Qairim lama il 
ilm AJMd w-Samarqandi, who according to adh- 
Dhahabi* died in 536/1141-2, and la said to 
together with al-Qazzaz, a disciple of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 
and equally an eminent traditionist * 

The master of these scholars, Abu Bakr A^imad ibn All 
ibn Thabit, commonly called al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (died in 
403/1071) is also referred to in several passages of the 
nl-mufdaMW. We. may assume that Ibn al-JauzI, in writing his 
obituar)’ notices, made wide use of his Ta rlkk Baghdad, a 
voluminous history of learned men,® the more so as he readily 
accepted the ideas of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi in ruthlessly 


purifying the hadlths* 

The other authorities quoted by Ibn al-Jauzi are as follows 
(the years in the narratives of which they are mentioned are 
put in bratikets) ® 


Ibrahim ibn Dinar al-Faqih (a.b. 381). 

Ibrahtm an-Nakha‘i (a.h. 75). See Fihrist, vol. i, p. 183. 
‘Abdalmalik ibn Qurayb al-Ama% died in 216/831 
<A.M. 131). 
al-A'rSHi (a.h. 280). 

Muhammad ibn 'Ali ibn Babat (a.h. 75). 

Mu^mmad ibn abl Tahir al-Bazzar (a.h. 99,151, 262, 279), 
Abfl Mansflr nl-Bazzaz (a.h. 158). 

Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya as-Suti, died in 335/946 
(a.h. 132. 158, 256, 269, 286). 


' 1)0.. MS., fol. 277«. 

* kdh-DhahaM in hia Tarikh al-itiam *bo mentions these three men 
niMten of Ibn sMauzi, nee Br. It. Or., Nr. S8, fol. 119. 

* See Br. It. Or., Nr. 303, fol. 1166, I. 24. 

* Especially in hia Al-kifaga ft ma'rijat vnul ‘Urn ar-riwaya, see 
Ooldciher. J/hA. St„ vol. ii. p. IS3. 

* As 1 have not yet been able to inspect the MSS. of the Constantinople 
libraiies, the above data refer only to the narratives contained in the MSS. 
of the Eun^xan libnuin (British Museum, Oxford, Gotha, Berlin). As 
leftraioe-works. I have made use of Brockclmann, GtachickU dtr anAuehen 
UmntrtT, the FihtiH and HajI Kfaalfa, ed. FlOgel. 
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Abfi 'All Muhassin ibn ‘Ali at-TanSMR, died in 384^994 
(A.H. 391). 

‘Amr ibn Bahr al-Laythi aWahiz, died in 255/869 
(A.H. 158). 

JabcHa ibn Muhammad (a.h. 132). 

Ihn Hajib (a.h. 370). He is probably Abul-Husayn 'Abdal' 
‘aziz ibn Ibrahim ibn Hajib an-Nu‘man, scribe at tilie time of 
Mu‘izz addaula. 

al-Hakim ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Muhammad, died in 405/1014: 
“ Ta’rikh Nisabur ” (a.h. 230). 

Abul-^asan al-Jarrah! (a.h. 260). 

al-Hasan ibn Ja‘far ‘Ah (a.h. 132). 

AbulrHaaan ibn ‘Ali al-Kaukabi (a.h. 382). 

Abul-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Ma‘ali (a.h. 367, 422). 

Abtd-ffasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdalwa^id al- 
Hashiml (a.h. 132, 279). 

Abul-J^iisayn ibn Mubammad ibn ‘Abdalwahhab ad-Dabbas 
(a.h. 93). See Fihrist, vol. i, p. 208, 

Ibn ffalaf {am. 151). 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abdalmahk al-Hamiam, died in 521/1127 
(A.H. 279, 381). 

Khaiid ibn ‘Aylan (a.h. 132). 

‘All ibn ‘Umar ad-Daraqutm, died in 385/996 (a.h. 376). 

Abu Bakr ibn aln Dunya, died in 281/894 (a.h. 105). 

ZaJdr ibn Tahir ibn Muhammad, died in 533/1138 (a.h. 
99, 230). 

as-SahMq (a.h. 158). 

Sa'td ibn ‘All abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Asad 
al-Katib ahQari al-Bazzaz al-Baghdadi, died in 410/1019 
(A.H. 408). 

Abu Sa'td al-Himyaii (a.h. 132). 

ShShak (a.h. 86 ). See Fihriat, vol. ii, p. 168; Ibn Shahak 
as-Sindl. 

'Abdallah ibn ^asan (a.h. 132). 

'AbdahmMab ibn al-Mubarak (a.h. 96, 99). 

‘AbdaluxMab ibn Mubammad (a.h. 168). 
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•An flm ‘Ubajrdallah (a.h. 132). He is perhaps ideutical 
with *Ali ibn ‘Ubaydallah ibn Babawaih, author of a 
“ Khxist ”, see Br. Mm. SupjJ., Nr. 635. 

•Umar ibn sl-l^afiz (a.h. 101). 

Aba ‘Anir ibn al-‘Ala (a.h. 158), the philologist of Basra, 
died probably in 159/776.^ 

Ibn abH-FawariH (a.h. 376). 

Abul-Ifassiii ibn ‘All ibn Muhammad ibn Habib al-Mawardi 
died in 450/1058 (.a.h. 238, 240, 212). 

al-Mubarak ibn ‘All a8-i^)rrafi (a.h. 100). 

Mahfuz ibn Ahmad (a.h. 86 ). 

Muhammad ibn ‘AbdalbaqI abu Bskr al-Ansarl, died in 
635/1140 (A.H. 256, 271. 279, 32‘2, 329. 334,335). See Br. Mm. 
Suppi, No. 622 ; he is mentioned by Ibn Nuqta as having 
received traditioiw from al-Hasan ibn ‘All al-Jauharl. 

Muhammad ibn ‘.\lxiaUiaytham (a.h. 75). 

al-Madd'im AbuMlasan ‘.\li ibn Muhammad, died about 
840/225 (A.H. 91). 

/5n al-Mu‘tnzz (a.h. 286. 289). 

HibataMh ibn al-},{a.san al-Lalaqa'i. died in 418/1027 
(A.H. 123). 

HibalaUah ibn ‘AlMla.s8alum al-Katib (A.H. 422). 

//idol ibn al-Muhassin a-s-Sabt, tlied in 448/1056 (a.h. 
363, 413). 


VI. A Concur I)ANCK between the “ Kitab al-muhtazam ” 
OK Ibn al-Jauzi and the ‘‘Ta’bIkh ar-btjsul wal- 
MUI-iTK " OK AT-TaBARI 

As an appendix to chapter iv, wc give on the following pages 
a concordance between the Kitab al-muntazam of Ibn 
ai>Jauzi and the Ta'rlldi ar-rusul wal-muluk of at-Tabarl. 
This concordance contains those records in the narration of 
which Ibn al-JauzI is more detailed than afi-Tabarl, together 


• Thto date o( hia death aeems inorr probable than 164/770, which is 
«eiierall.v accepted. See Ibn Khallikan. cd. de SUnc. vol. ii, p. 402. 
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with an indication of the additional authoiities of the Kitab 
al-munictzam. As a matter of course, our concordance only 
refers to those sections of Ibn al-JauzTs work dealing with 
political and local events, the biographical notices being a 
speciality of the author’s system. The MSS. examined are 
those of the libraries of the British Museum, Oxford, Gotha, 
and Berlin (see chapter ii for the MSS. of the KU3b 
al-mutUamnt). 

(1) The MS. of Gotha {Pertsch), Nr. 1563 

A.H. 64 : fol. l-5h. Pestilence in Ba§ra. Tab., ii, 879-80. 
(Muhammad ibn Nasir al-Hafix.) 

A.H. 68 : fol. 11-13. Pilgrimage. 

A.H. 75 : fol. 16-18ft. A detailed description of the dinars 
and dirhams coined by order of ‘Abdalmalik, who is said to 
have minted coins for the first time in Muslim history, 
ii, 939-40. (Mulhammad ibn ‘All ibn Babat, Muhammad ibn 
‘Abdalhaytham, Ibrahim an-Nakha‘i.) 

A.H. 77 : fol. 186-246. Summer-campaign of Walid ibn 
‘Abdalmalik.1 

A.H. 78: fol. 246-25. i^jjaj’s plans of construction. Birth 
of children to ^ajja]. 

A.H. 85; fol. 29-326. Qutayba ibn Muslim appointed 
prefect of Khorasan. 

A.H. 86 ; fol. 326-396. Caliphate of al-Walid; name, 
genealogy, accession, episodes from his life, ii, 1177-8. 
(MaMuz ibn A^ad, Shahak.) 

A.B. 91 : fol. 426-44. Khalid ibn 'Abdallah al-Qusri 
appointed prefect of Mekka. ii, 1230-1. (Al-Qazzaz.) 
Pilgrimage of al-Walid. ii, 1232-34. (Al-Mada’ini.) 

A.H. 93 : fol. 466-51. Hubayb ibn ‘Abdallah scourged by 
order of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdaraziz. ii, 1266. (Abul-Husayn ibn 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abdalwahhab ad-Dabbas.) 

A.H. 99 : fol. 61-64. Caliphate of ‘Umar ibn ‘AbdaTazIz : 
name, appearance, accession, episodes from his life. 

* See Ibn al-Atbir, vtd. iv, pp. 361-2. 
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ibn abl T&hir al-Bezzar, 'All ibn abl ‘Umar, 
'AbdBlwabhab ibn al-Mubarak.) 

A.H. 149 : fol. 77b-796. Removal of al-Manaur ibn Ja'far 
iba Sulayman from the prefectship of Madina. Pilgrimage 
(more detailed than iii, 354). 

A.H. 151; fol. 85-876. Foundation of Rusafa, the eastern 
part of Baghdad, iii, 364-7. (Al-Qazzaz, Ibn Halaf.) New 
walls. (Muhammad ibn abi Tahir al-Bazzar.) 

A.H. 154 ; fol. 896-94. Al-Manaur resolved upon con¬ 
structing the town of Rafiqa (now Raqqa) on the Euphrates, 
iii, 372, supplemented by a short description of the site 
of Rafiqa. 


A.H. 157 : fol. 966-996. Al-Manaur ordered the sites of the 
Baghdad Hugi to be changed, iii, 379. (Al-Qazzaz, supple¬ 
mented by a description of the roads of Baghdad that were 
to be widened.) 

A.H. 158: fol. 996-1126, Summer-campaign of Yazid ibn 
Usayil as-Hullami in T’alqan. Tabaristan, and Nihawand. 
(‘Amr ibn ‘Ala.) Yahyii appointed prefect of Adharbayjan. 
iii, 381-4. (.ItUii?.) Al-Man^fir put up at his castle of al-Khuld, 
iii, 384 (supplemented by a description of the site of al-Khuld 
by al-Qazziiz). Illness and death of al-Mansfir. iii, 387-91 
(al-Qazziiz.) Caliphate of al-Mahdi: name, genealogy, 
appearanw. iii, 451. (‘Abdalwahhab ibn Muhammad, 
as-Sahhiiq, al-Qazziiz.) Description of the use of the red 
garment in the sacred pilgrimage, iu, 451-8. (AbQ Bakr 
^-9aii.) Epi«Klcs from the life of al-Mahdi. (Al-Qazzaz 
Muhammad ibn Nasir al-llafiz.) 

A.H 159; fol. 1126-166. Construction of a mosque in 
Rusafa. iii, 460. (Al-Qazzoz.) ^ 

h "'■as. lor the first time, 

brought to Mekka for the ealiph. Al-HadI married Lubaba 
daughter of Ja far al-MansQr. ’ 


-I ordered the 


mosques 
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A.H. 164: fol. 1276-1306. Constraction of the town of 
‘Anaban (Aysabanl). 

(2) The MS. of Oxford [Uri), Nr. 779 

A.H. 96 : fol. 16-9. Caliphate of Sulayman ibn ‘Abdalmalik : 
name, accession, appearance. More detailed than 
1281-2. Episodes from his life. (‘Abdalwahhab ibn Mubarak, 
Muhammad ibn Nasir al-Hafiz.) 

A.H. 99 : fol. 126-27. Caliphate of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdaraziz. 
(Besides the authorities mentioned in the narrative of the 
same year in the MS. of Gotha, Hibatallah ibn Ahmad 
al-hfariri is quoted.) Maslama recalled from the campaign 
against the Romans, ii, 1436. (Zahir ibn [fahir.) 

A.H. 100: fol. 27-33. Campaigns of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdal- 
‘aziz, Walid ibn al-Mu‘ayti and ‘Amx ibn Qays al-Kindi. 
ii, 1349. (Al-Mubaiak ibn ‘All as-^ayrafi.) 

A.H. 101: fol. 33-42. Caliphate of Yazid ibn ‘Abdalmalik : 
name, accession, ii, 1372. (‘Umar ibn al-^fi?.) 

A.H. 105: fol. 54-646. Caliphate of Hisham ibn 
‘Abdalmalik: name, geneidogy, accession. (Different 
narrative from ii* 1466-7.) Episodes from his life. 
(Muhammad ibn Nasir al-Hafi?, Abu Bakr ibn abi’d-Dunya.) 

A.H. 121 : fol. 1206-296. Pilgrimage and new ‘amils. 
ii, 1698. (Muhammad ibn Nwir al'Hafiz.) 

A.H. 125; fol. 138-45. CaUphate of Walid ibn Yazid. 
ii, 1728-55. (Muhammad ibn Nwir al-Hahz, Hibatallah ibn 
al-B^asan.) 

A.H. 126: fol. 145-516. Caliphate of Yazid ibn Walid, 
name, accession. 

A.H. 127: fol. 1616-566. Caliphate of Marwan: name, 
accession. 

A.H. 131 : fol. 168-72, Pestilence. (al-A 9 ma‘i.) 

A.H. 132: fol. 172-926. Caliphate of Abul-‘Abbas as- 
Saffah: his advent to the caliphate, iii, 23-7. (Ahmad 
ibn Thabit, al-Qazzaz, Muhanunad ibn Nasir al-Haff?, 
Khalid ibn ‘Aylan, Abu Bakr as-^uli, Abdallah ibn Hasan.) 
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Defeat of Matwan on the river Zab. iii, 38-42. (Abul-i^asan, 
Jabala ibn Muhammad, a poem by Abii Sayyid al-^imyari.) 
Defeat of the Umayyades. iii, 44-31. (al-Qasan ibn Ja'far 
‘All.) Revolt of the inhabitants of Jazlra against the 
'Abbasides. iii, 5ft-8. (‘All ibn ‘Ubaydallah.) 


(3) T/k MtS. of the British Museum, Nr. 460 
A.H. 230 : fol. 7 136. Story of a woman of Khwarizm who 
after dreaming strange dreams, refrained from eating and 
drinking. (Zahir ibn Tahir, the “ Ta’rikh Nisabfii ” of 
Hakim ibn ‘Abdallah.) 

A.H. 2.32: fol. 196-256. Caliphate of al-Mutawakkil; 
name, genealogy, appearance, episodes from his life. 
(Al-Qazzaz.) 

A.H. 233; fol. 2r)6-336. Earthquake in Damascus, violent 
rain in Mawsii. 

A.H. 2.14 ; fol. 336-406. Illness of al-Mutawakkil, con¬ 
vocation of the juristwisults of the empire. (Al-Qazzaz.) 
Removal of ‘Ubaydallali ibn Ahmad from the office of qadl. 
(Al-Qazzaz.) Abniij appointed prefect of Mekka and Madina. 
The construction of the mosque of Samarra. Violent wind 
lasting for fifty days. Removal of Ishaq ibn Ibrahim from 
his office. 


A.H. 2.3.'i; fol. 406-476. Incident in the Ghazal-mosque 
in Baghdad. 

A.H. 236 : fol. 476 526. Battles of All ibn Yahya al-Armani 
against the Romans, capture of Amuriyya. Expulsion of 
Christians from the dlwans. 

A.H. 2.37; fol. 526-566. Ibn Aktham appointed as chief 
jud^ instead of Muhamraml ibn abi Da’ud. iii, 1410-H 

weie^rt^ n‘T Qur’an x^s created 

were set at liWrty.' Celestial phenomenon in the Maghrib 
Fim m Asqalan. Cold in Ba^a. The construction of the 
mosque of Samarra hnished. 

A.H. 238: fol. 566-586. Campaign of ‘Ali ibn Yahya al- 

* See Ibn «1-Athir. toI. eii, p. 43. 
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Azmani. iii, 1419. (Ibn ^ab^b.) Ibrahim ibn Muhammad 
at-TamIml appointed prefect of Basra: more detailed than 
iii, 1420. 

A.H. 240 : fol. 606-656. Instruction in Syriac and Hebrew 
rendered obligatory for Jewish and Christisn children. 
Natural phenomena. (Ibn l^bib.) 

A.H. 241: fol. 656-716. Fire in Samaira. 

A.H. 242; fol. 716-766. Fire in Baghdad. (Ibn llabib.) 
Stroke of lightning in Bardan. (Ibn ^abib.) 

A.H. 245 ; fol. 87-926. Sinking of a dyke in the well of 
Mekka.1 

A.H. 247 : fol. 99-1056. Caliphate of al-Muntasir billah : 
name, appearance, accession, episodes from his life. (Al- 
Qazzaz, Muhammad ibn Naar al-l^fiz.) 

A.H. 249 ; fol. 1156-206. Rain lasting for five days in 
Samarra. 

A.H. 251; fol. 1246-306. Caliphate of al-Mu‘tazz : name, 
appearance, accession. Brief mention of the activity of the 
‘Alawis.* 

A.H. 263 : fol. 1336-38. Ibn abil-Anbas appointed qadi 
of Madina. (Al-Qazzaz.) New qadi in Kufa. 

A.H. 255 : fol. 140-486. Caliphate of al-Muhtadi : name, 
accession, episodes from his life. (Al-Qazzaz.) 

A.H. 256; fol. 1486-586. Caliphate of al-Mu‘tamid: 
name, genealogy, appearance, episodes from his life. 
(Muhammad ibn Nasir al-Hafiz, Abu Bakr as-§ull, AbO 
Bakr ibn ‘Abdalbaqi.) 

A.H. 268: fol. 164r-71. Muhammad ibn al-Muwallad’s 
campaign against the Zanj. Pestilence in Baghdad : more 
detailed than iii, 1865. Execution of Sa'id ibn Ahmad : 
more detailed than iii, 1859. 

A.H. 260: fol. 1726-76. Enlargement of the Jami‘ 
al-Mansur. 


1 See Ilm oI-Atbir, voL vii, p. BO. 

* See Ibn al.Atbir. vol. rii. p. 110. 
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A.H. 262: £oL 1806-88. A tradition of Muhammad ibn 
abi Tahir al-Bazzar concerning a Baghdad woman. 

A.H. 264: fol. 1886-91. Abu ‘Umar al-Qa«JI appointed 
prefect. 

A.H. 269: fol. 200-036. Sa'id appointed Lord of the Two 
Wazirates. iii, 2083. (Abu Bakr a^^uli.) 

A.H. 271 : fol. 2106-13. Ibn Abi’s-Saj defeated and made 
priaoner. iii, 2107. (Muhammad ibn ‘Abdalbaqi.) 

A.H. 272 : fol. 213-15. Arrival of al-Mu‘tamid at Baghdad. 

A.i(. 278: fol. 2266-36. A detailed description of the 
origin of the Qarmatian.<i in the neighbourhood of Kufa; 
explanation of their name ; their doctrine : more detailed 
than iii, 2124-30. 

A.H. 279: fol. 236-50. Caliphate of al-Mu‘tadid : name, 
ap|M>aranco, genealogy : more detailed than iii, 2133. Episodes 
from hi.s life. (Mulminraad ibn abi Tahir al-Bazzar, al-Qazzaz, 
Muhammad ibn ‘.4lj<laIba(]I, Abulhasan Muhammad ibn 
'Abdalwiiliid ul-Uds)iimi. MuljMmmad ibn ‘Abdalmalik al- 
IJamdiini.) 

A.H. 280 -. hil. 2r)t> 52. Expedition against the BanO 
Shayban in Mesopotamia, iii. 2139^-40 (a poem by al-A‘rabi). 
Earthquake in Dubil: more detailed than iii, 2139. 
Enlargement of the Jami- al-Mansur. (Al-Qazzaz.) The 
construetion of a palace in Baghdad ordered by the caliph. 
Ahmiul ibn ‘Alxlal aziz put llafi* ibn Hartlmma to flight. 

A.H. 281 : fol. 252-5.36. Inundation in Rayy and 
Talmristan.' 

A.H. 2811: fol. 2606 -656. The caliph ordered that the 
mam part of heritages should be given to the next-of-kin ■ 
more detailed tlian iii. 2151. New qac.lls. 


A.H. 28 , 1 ; fol. 269-766. Inundation of the Tigris. Episode 
m the eamp of the caliph. 

..K 2M: M. 27C6-S26. Cp,,„„ „t iu_ 2186-8 

(Ito .l-Mu-te. m Bakr a,-§iUl.) Brpriition oj WD 


See Ibn nl-Athir, vol. rii. p. 324. 
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ibn A^msd to Balkh. Story conceming Abmad ibn MQaa 
al-Qa«)i. (Al-Qazzaz.) 

A.H. 288 : fol. 284r-86. Eclipse of the stin. Earthquake. 

A.H. 289: fol. 286-8€&. The Qarmatiaos persecuted by 
the caliph, iii, 2206. (Ibn al-Mu‘tazz.) 

(4) The MS. of the British Museum, Nr. 30&,fol. 99-120. 

A.H. 33 ; fol. 99-100. Birth of ‘Ali ibn al-^usayn ibn 
‘All ibn abi T^lib. 

A.H. 96: fol. lOOfe-01. Story of the poet Knthayyir ibn 
‘Abdarralunan ibn al-Aswad. 

A.H. 127 : fol. 103. Enlargement of the mosque of al'il^ram. 

A.H. 170 : fol. 104-046. Construction of a new mosque in 
Cordova by ‘Abdarrahman ad-Dakhil al-UmawL (A certain 
“ Kitab ikhtiraq al-afaq ” is referred to.) ^ 

A.H. 171: fol. 1046-05. Death of ‘Abdarrahman ibn 
Mu'awiya ibn Hisham ibn ‘Abdalmalik.^ 

A.H. 172 : fol. 105. Death of Abu Yazid Riyafe ibn Yazid 
al-Lakhmi.® 

A.H. 174 : fol. 105. Birth of Idris ibn Idris ibn al-Hasan.* 

A.H. 180; fol. 106-066. Revolt in Syria suppressed by 
Ja‘far ibn Yahya ibn Khalid.® 

A.H. 186; fol. 110-15. Ja'far ibn Yahya al-Barmaki 
killed, iii, 667-88. (Al-Isfahani.) 

A.H. 218; fol. 1186-206. Episodes from the life of al- 
Ma’mun. 

(5) The MS. of Berlin {Welzslein), Nr. 9436 ® 

A.H. 299 : fol. 6-76. al-Khaqwi appointed wazir instead 
of Ibn al-Eurat: more detailed than iii, 2287. 

* Sec Ibn al-Athir, vol. vi, p. 76. 

* Do., vol. vi, p. 76. 

* Do., vol. vi, p. 81. 

‘ Do., vol. vi, p. 84. 

* Do., vol. vi, p. 105. 

* Only as far as the period recorded by at-T^^bari is concerned. 
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A.H. 300; fol. 76-86. Execution of Husayn ibn Mansfir 
al-][^Ilai. Inundation of the Tigris. 

A.H. 301: fol, 86-106. Campaign of al-^a8a}m ibn al- 
Ijbtmdan : more detailed than iii, 2289. Assassination of 
Abu Sa‘id : more detailed than iii, 2291. Mansur ibn l^Iallaj 
Iwcame wazir : differt'nt from iii, 2289. 

A.H. 302: fol. 106-11. Battles of Nasr ibn Ahmad in 
Khorasan. Victory over the BomanH. 



The Aramaic Papyri from E|ypt: Notes on 
Obscure Passages 

By Q. B. driver 

rpHE following notes, which are the result of a fresh study 
of the Aramaic documents from Egypt in Cowley’s 
admirable edition, are here published in the hope that they 
may do something towards resolving some of the difficulties 
which still await a solution in these important texts. 

No. 6, 11. 4-7, 10, 20. The meaning of "iJN is uncertain, 
but the context suggests “ wall ” ; for this is what one man 
is more likely to build against another man’s door than a 
“ portico ”, which is usually suggested. If so, the Aram. 
"UN and the Acc. igaru “ wall ” are identical; and the 
Acc. fem.-plur. igarate ^ will account for the fern, gender of 
the Aram. "UK in U- 4r-6)- Consequently, in 1. 6, 'iSj? 
■Jl means “ against ” rather than “ above that wall ”. 

No. 9, 1. 5. The use of »» denoting “ developed ” 
in reference to land is illustrated by “lilTflK HSa “ built 
on the hill i.e, developed it as building land. 

No. 11, 11. 8-9. Cowley compares the Aram, with the 

Arab. “ was double ”, but the equation p = ^ 

is very rare and very doubtful per metaihesim ; is it not easier 
to compare the N. Hebr. PpJ? “ doubled (a cape) ” ® and 

the Arab. ^ aSe . “ bent ” or “ folded double although 

these do not appear to be used in the literal sense ? 

No. 13, 1. 18. Cowley’s objection to ''BD3 = “ Caspian ” 
on the ground that it should be in the emph. state is not 
fatal, as 'DIN “ an Aramasan ” and 'TirT’ “ a Jew ” (passim) 

1 E^. Ebeling, KAJI. 119. 5. 

• 1 Kings, xvi, 24. 

> Levy, Neuh. «. CMd. WA., iii, 68«. 

• Lane, Arab.-Sngl. Diet., I, v, 2112. 
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dunr; it may mean simply “ a ” (not “ the) Caspian The 
name suggests an origin in or near to Persia. 

No. 15, 11. 26, 28. Can t3in Ip Cn p mean “ both broom 
and thread ” as the humblest symbols of a woman’s work 
in the house ? If so, the root is QOn and is cognate with the 

Syr. and the Arab. “ swept with a broom 

Thus the Aromtcan J«'W, like the Hebrew in “p*lir 131170 
wmbines like objects of little worth to mean anything 
whatsoever; the Babylonian in iAiu bte adi huT<mm “ from 
straw to gold ’’ ® uses opposites to express the same idea. 

No. 1.5, 1. 16. The Acc. jtaqqu “bowl”* suggests the 
meaning of the Aram. pC- 

No. 17,1. 7. The reading CTOJOTT, which gives an unknown 
name, ought probably to be corrected to Unp'Di since 
(il) Sin-enh is a well-known Bab. name.® 

No. 20. I. 5. The won! means rather “ linen ” than 
” cotton ns Cowley tran.slates it; for this is the Acc. 

ititinnu, Syr. ami Arab. “ flax ”, ” linen 

The word “ cotton ”, on the contrary, is the Arab. 

“ thin stuff ” (cp. Syr. “ thin ”), which is so called 

as being thin in contrast with thick wool; and the Acc. 
qatnu or qtUlauu “ fine ”, “ thin ” (of wool or hair) ’ shows 
how old the root is. The Acc. adjectives qattanu “ thin ” 
and hahbaru “ thick ” are contrasted in vocabularies; n-T»d 

' t'owirv'd objwtioii wouUI lx- njuaUv Talid « 'CDS meant " ailver- 
smith”; hut in this ease a noun of the form kauapK would be rather 
eafiectni. 

‘ Gen. xiv. 23. 

» Schorr. V. jfi. Z.-Pr., XS. 13 (n.). 

• Jr.j. Ebeling. BBK. i. 18. 2. 

• T^uist, .Vsiift. XamtHh., 181. 

• Cp. Buhl. Htbr. «. .4mm. HtrhV. 368; Brockelmann, Lex. Syr.*, 362. 
» Cp. Jensen in Schrader's KB.. VI, i, 466; e,f. Clay, BBVP., xiv, 

1S7, 24. 40, when mMaplum qalantum means • “ thin robe ". 
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tills in its turn suggests that the Hebr. ^ and * 
are not articles of “net-work”* (as though derived from 
“ sieve ” !) but simply “ thick stuff ” and an “ article 
made of thick stuff ” respectively, /.c. some kind of “ rug ” 
or “ blanket ” ; for such an article would certainly have 
been of more use at any rate in suffocating Benhadad than a 
netted cloth or “ coverlet ” (R.V., m.) of open work through 
which he could have breathed without much difficulty! 

Further, may not the Hebr. nO'p^, for which two 
manuscripts (Kenn. MSS. 89, 95) have riD'ISD,* be another 
word of similar origin and come from the same root as the 

Arab. " thick ” ? It may also be added that one 

manuscript (Kenn. MS. 107) has ; here 

the Hebr. ni3'S5U> may perhaps be referred to the same root 

as the Arab. veatis ex Jana confecta * ; the Acc. Sinfu 

(if it is right to suppose that Hmtu is the proper form of the 
word *), which is said to denote some kind of woollen stuff,^ is 
probably connected with these words. 

No. 21,1. 4. Surely 130 p means “ count as follows ” rather 
than “ coimt accordingly ”, as Cowley renders it, since p 
in such connections usually refers to what follows, and the 
reference here is not to the instruction just given but to the 
coming calculation; it is used of the past only in reference 
to what has actually happened, e.g. after (cp. 80, 27 ; 31, 
26; 71, 19). 

No. 26,1. 13. May not OnriB'^Pl HD'IT k'tD be translated 
“ relays of them (sc. of the sailors or workmen) shall bring 

* 1 Sam. six, 13, 16. 

* 2 Kings, viii, IS. 

* The roots ETin and ~piZr and their derivatives in the vorioas Unguages 
denote net-work, e.g. lace and bair-nete, and so on. 

« Jnd. iv. 18. 

* Freytag, Lex. Arab.-Lat., ii, 363. 

* Streck in ZA., zviii, 171-2. 

> Mnas-amolt, Au. Via.. 1073. 
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(them) altogether t Cowley’s rendering of OnflB'Sn » * ♦ K^3 
by “the equivalent of it all” hardly suits the context, 
nor is such a meaning of nC'Sn attested. On the contrary, 
” relays ” or “ shifts ” gives a possible sense which the Hebr. 

“ relay ” ^ supports. Here the masc. sing. nn''!T is 
construed correctly with the fem. plur. OnncSn because it 
precedes it,® while pBCVT in I. 18 shows tliat a plur. subject, 
i.r. the sailors or shifts of them, is in fact necessary. 

Ibid., !. 17. Surely nBCI'T ^ infin. of the Haph. used 
as a noun meaning “ addition ” rather than the impt. of a 
verb with cohort n ~r as Cowley (cp. Leander, Ag.-Aram. 
38./) takes it, since, this ending is very unlikely in an Aram, 
text. If HO, *■ addition ; sulphur . . . and arsenic . . .” simply 
means “ plux sulphur . . . and arsiuiu-. . .” 

No. 37, 1. 3. In view of Augapfel's obviously correct 
suggestion that the Rab. {auvl)pit])arasu, which is the title 
of a neu-Rab. officer of unknown rank and functions, is the 
Hounie of the .4rntn. C"lEf')nE.“ it is dear that Sip must 
here mejin “went before” or “invoked” (cp. Syr. 
invocatH), o-s it does elsewhere in the.se documents.* If this 
suggestion is accepted, it has one important consequence, 
viz. it is one of f he proofs that the jMijtyri are genuine ; for, 
as they were first published in 1911 in Germany, it is 
inconceivable that a forger eould have introduced into one of 
them tt word of so ]»ceuliar a form as D^Bl'iriE, if (aivel) 
ptlparani wa.s totally unknown until it was found in a tablet 
first piilili.shed in 1912, i.r. one year afterwards, in America. 

/Wrf., I. 10 . The puzzling words Dpn 

7S 'nrS arc surely all nouns. First, can only be the 
well-known word for “ honey Second, Dpn, which occurs 
again in a list of gifts (16, Iff, where it cannot be a verb),* 

> 1 KiiiRs. V. 28 : Joli, X. 17. 

• Cp. Goii. i. U. wlicw mwa Tf « an instance of the same con- 
•truetion which claMiral wholara call the acAema PixdaTimm. 

• In Jiab. Rerhtnirl-. TA-H. 

• No. S. 1. 13. 

» Cp, Sachau. Amm. I’ap. «. oar.. 7». 1 B (4« Tf fn). 
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is still insoluble. Third, frPH may be “ (twisted) topes " of 
some sort (Cowley) or perhaps “ (plaited) baskets ”, like 
the N. Hebr. from the same root. Fourth, iSSH is 
probably “ oords ” of some kind (Cowley). Fifth, Ss '316^ 
is evidently the Acc. (tnaSak) faUu, which is supposed to be an 
apron of leather.* The line thus contains a list of miscellaneous 
objects, viz, “ honey, . . . (?), cords (?), ropes, (and) aprons of 
leather ”, delivered for some unknown purpose to the recipient 
of the letter. 

/bid., 1. 14. In I'Ss the prep, introduces the 
direct, not the indirect, object; thus the clause means “ we 
withheld them ” and the fern, suffix represents the neut. 
gender, not “ we withheld (it) from them ”, since the 
antecedent, if personal, is unlikely to be female. 

No. 38, 1. 3. The meaning of PIISJSK is clearly not a 
“ precious stone ” (Cowley) but either “ alum ” which is used 
in dyeing, as suggesied elsewhere, or a “ dyed ” or “ stained ” 
stone, and the combination of pM 'v’dth is confirmed by 
the fact that the Acc. sarapu is used of stone.* For example, 
surrupu Sa abni “ to dye, of stone ” occurs in glossaries * 
and IMtum siriptum zaribtum “ coloured burnt brick ” 
means something like ” bunt-glanerte (?) Backsteine 

The process of dyeing stones was well known in antiquity, 
and the elder Pliny speaks of it in a number of passages. 
e.g. he says that Arabian lapidaries improved the lustre of 
certain kinds of stones by boiling them in honey,® that agates 
of one colour were stained'a uniform vermilion by being boiled 
for one or two hours in oil and colouring matter,® that Indi et 
aiias quidem gemmas orystaUum tinguendo adzdterare invenerutU, 
aed praedpue bertiUos,'’ and that the colours could be modified 

^ Muas-Amolt, op. eU., 874-5. 

' The Acc. faripu “ to dye ” is common enough, but this sense hardly 
occurs in the other Sem. languages except in the place-name nB*lS “ dyeing 
town " (G. R. Driver in JTS,. xxv, 299-300). 

* Muss-Amolt, op. cit., 896. * Schorr, op. eit., 107, 1 (n.). 

* Pliny. Hut. Nat., zxzvii, 12 (74). 194-6. 

* Ibid., 10 (64), 142. » Ibid., 6 (20), 79. 

JBAS. JAHVABV 1932, 6 
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by removing white or black or vermilion sisreaks so that it 
was difficult to distinguish true from false gems quippe cum 
inomium sit ex veris generis aUerius in aliud fcdsasjtraducere, 
Adiling that certain writers described quibus modis ex crystaUo 
maragdum tinguant aliasque tralucenles, sardonychem e sarda, 
item ceteras ex aliis ; neque enim est ulla fraus vitae lucroaior?- 
In moflern times the onyx, camelion, chalcedony, and similar 
stones, are the varieties mostly so treated.® 

No. 39, I. 3. It may well be doubted (Leander, op. cit., 
18o) whether can be a reduplicated form of ^3 

“ all; it is much more probably a proper name formed from 
Si*??® (like •T[3^73 from in which case 

irbaSs dScT "S'S!? "r JI*T2 j bsl. as the text may be restored, 
means “ greeting (to) [all per8on]s who (are) with thee, 
greeting (to) Kalkolyah 

No. 40, 1. 5. Clearly p'ni3 ''2^7 means “ my heart is 
tom (Angl. bloods) on thy account ”, as the Syr. 
laceratit suggests. 

No. 43, 1. 2. Is not nSjib “ according to his 

detachment an A[ramtean] ” the correct restoration of the 
text, as the reference must be to the girl’s father, not to the 
girl herself ? For nowhere else is a girl described as attached 
to a If so. the father was a Jew by birth serving with 
an Aramaean detachment. 

No. 45, 11. 3-4. This use of pon followed by the object 
stolen in the ace. case is supported by Babylonian texts, 
in which haiimsu takes a similar construction: for example, 
zubali ifiarnazu-ma rrisiSa useziis “ the clothes they stole and 
sent her away in her nakedness (i.c. stripped naked) ”* 


' ibiii.. 12 (7ri). m7. 

* Op. NoKRiTath in the Xruf^ Jahrbuch Jsr Mineralogie u»w. 1847, 
473-SO (for snriciit in.-»lioa»). and Bautr-Spencer, Preeimu Stones, 
S7-8 and .'>22-4 (for modern methods). 

• 1 KinKs, V, 11 : 1 Chron. ii, 6. 


* Ctuera, Harvani, i, 71, 3.>v^ (to® of the Uhlots 
I is normally substituted (or s). 


from Arrapha, where 
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No. 67,1, 2. Does... DIT*? f?3*T5 mean “ hats for the heat 
of the . . . ” ? But, if so, what word for “ day ”, ” sun ”, 
” sununeT ”, ” harvest ”, or the like, will suit the traces of the 
following signs ? 

No. 71,1. 33. It is clear from 1.19 that *^^71 means " he has 
hanged thee ” ; if so, the i)erf. tense probably has a fut.-pf. 
or conditional plup. sense, viz. “ he will ” or “ would have 
hanged thee 

No. 80, 1. 9. If is the right reading, it means “ the 
officers ” (cp. 47, 2), sc. of the Nb''n mentioned in 11. 4-6. 

No. 81,1. 1. Probably HSTD is ” I have written ” in view of 
HJN in 1. 14; possibly 'rP3K IDC Sj;l 1^3713 ought to be 
restored. 

Ibid., 1. 5 alq. The Aram. 33 must here be a banking term 
like the Bab. babu “ door ”, “ gate ” and then ” account ”, 
“ bank ”, since business was commonly conducted in the gate : 
for example, babu rabS, = ” chief bank ” and irbu Sa babi 
“ excise ” or “ bank-rate ”.i Similarly the Bab. bSbtu, a 
fern, abstract term formed from the masc. concrete noun, 
is a technical term of business,^ although its precise force is 
still uncertain, and the later Aram. J<33 “ part ” ® must 
be explained by reference to the same circle of ideas. 

Ibid., 1. 29, Obviously nD'31 as used of asses must be a 
semi-technical term like a “ string of mules as the Aoc. 
rakasu “ to bind ” suggests, except that the Aramaic, unlike 
the English term, probably denotes a definite number of 

asses; the Arab. “ crowd ” may perhaps also be 

compared.® 

* Streck in Babyl. ii, 169-70, who compares the Hebr. “W “ gate " 
and then " measure ” (which are wrongly referred to different roots in the 
dictionarieB), whence the Aram. nJW Pa.' " valued ” is derived. 

* Schorr, op. eit., 80, 12 (n.). 

> Mnes-Amolt, op. eit., 142. 

* Murray, X.B.JJ., IX, i, 1139e. 

‘ Freyteg, op. eit., ii, 187. 
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IM., II. 64, 81, 85, 86. A comparison of 1. 64, where " one 
and a half dozen ” are rated at 2i shekels, with 1. 86, where 
" half a dozen ” are rated at f shekel, proves that B is an 
abbreviation for jSc “ haW ” 5 *^8 is the sole hypothesis 

on which the figures in these two passages tally. Further, 
in 1. 86. jSc, since it is here rated “ at 3 quarters (of a 
shekel) ”, i.e. at the same sum as 6 |;ib (v.infr.), must stand 
for “ half (a dozen) ”, hc. half a dozen of pS- In other words, 
ht, like other terms denoting fractions, takes its colour 
from the context ^; for it may refer not only to a K3 of 
(os here) but also to a p of wheat (as in I. 3). 

In 1. 85 1 fai’ (presumably of J^S) is rated “ at 1 shekd 
2 quarters (of a shekel) ”, i.e. at the same rate m 12 pS 
(v. infr.) \ thus a N2 seems to be a “ dozen ” of p7. 

In 1. 64 and 1. 81 B\Nr means not “ J ka' ” but “ 1 ka' (and) 
a half ”, as the figures in the following table prove 

1 iba’ at 1 shekel -h 2 quarters (i.e. 6 quarters) * ; 

1J jfcn’ at 2 shekels -|- 1 quarter (i.e. 9 quarters) * ; 

2 Jfca’ at .3 shekels (i.e. 12 quarters).* 

Thus the rate is 1 ka' at 6 quarter shekels. Further, if this 
is right, it is necessary to assume in 1.131 that ['^] 12 \ 1S> \N2 
is a copyist’s error for \)jr2 \K2, which, indeed, is the 
formula found iii I. 61 and I. 85. 

Ibid., 1. 70 alq. The meaning of C\0 now becomes clear 
from the following tables 

(a) 1 is rated at »n. 1 p * 

3 P‘7 are rated at 1 quarter of a shekel tn. 1 p.® 

5 ,. .. 2 quarters „ ,, m. 1 p.'’ 

T : 3 „ „ „ m. 1 p.® 

9 4 „ „ „ m. lp.9 

• M:.g. m»y refer to * TO® (in 1. 2), an ant* (in 1. 36), a bOV 
(in n. 61. 04. Wi). or a m (in I. 124). 

• LI. 61. 85 (r. injr.). » L. 164. 

‘ h. 106. » LI. 70. 79. 

‘ U 71, 97. 101,. 107. 126. » L. 96. 

• L- 87. . L. 94. 
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(6) 2 are rated at 1 quarter of a dxekel.^ 


4 

2 quarters „ „ * 

(6 „ „ 

3 „ 

jSg is „ 

3 .. .. ‘j 

8 pb are „ 

4 .. „ „ » 

1 M3 is 

6 „ „ „ • 

2 JS2 are „ 

12 .. „ „ ’ 


Prom this it follows that CXXS, meaning “ a 0 {jUu] 
1 G ” (v. supr.) is the same as a half of one quarter, ».e. 
one-eighth, of a shekel. Consequently, since G stands foi 
J^G “ half ” and this word takes its colour from the context 
supr.), the question is only to find the value of x when 
X -I- Jx = i ; and the answer is yV. Therefore, IS denotes a 
coin of the value of one-twelfth of a shekel; and this, « 
Lidzbarski ^ has already tentatively suggested on othm 
grounds, can be nothing else than which is known 

to have been the name of a fraction of the shekel in the third 
century a.d. If this is so, the value of the must have 
imdergone a change ; for the later shekel was of two standards, 
neither agreeing with this, viz. the holy shekel ” containing 
20 and the “profane shekel” containing half that 

number. Such a change of value, however, is by no means 
unparalleled even within the same country and is all the 
more likely when the countries are different. Further, 
although these two scales do not agree, that in the Aramaic 
document fits perfectly into the Greek scale. For the 
Septuagint translate as BiSpa^yjiov,* from which it 

follows that half a shekel was a Spaxp-q, the nyiD was an 

‘ LI. 78, 80, 84, 95, 102. 

» LI. 66, 76, 89, 92. 100,102, 104, 117, 127. 

> LI. 62, 68, 72. 74, 76, 88, 93, 103. 

• L. 86. 

‘ L. 113. 

• LI. 61, 64, 86. 

» L. 106. 

• In ii, 244-8. 

' Except some MSS. in Josh, yii, 21. 
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ajSoAos (ue. ,'j SiSpaxfiou) and the was S»'xaAifoi^ 

(i.e. J d/foAdf). Again, in the Roman scale 1 J^TD (sacred 
shekel) = 4 denars and 1 denar = 6 so that a J^TD was 
worth 24 Nor does the fact, which Lidzbarski has 

noticed, that five is the highest number of found in any 
test,* just as there are nowhere more than three "| (e.g. 
in 11. 62, 63. 6«, 72, 74. 76, 86, 87, 88, 90. 93, 103, 132 »), 
prove that the shekel was worth only six 'pyS I for this may 
be due purely to chance. In conclusion it may be remarked 
that here too J?21, like other terms denoting fractions, is not 
related to any specific coin, but refers to the unit which it 
immediut<‘ly follows; c.g. IH") ■ Q I * means “ 1 shekel 
(and) 2 m. (and) 3 quartt^rs ” (of a tnd‘a/i, not of a shekel).® 
Finally, Oowley’s suggestion that ft denotes “ added ” 
or “ addition " is excluded by the fact that an indefinite 
sense is ini|>osHihle when it is not preceded by another sum 
(r.ff. in I. 70; cp. I. 79), since such a rendering implies that 
something is Isung added to the sum which follows. 

//»d., I. 110. If are objeis d'art or the like of some 

value, may jnriB W mean '• carved with two wild 

oxen ”, i.e. ciia.sed with figures of such animals ? ® 

Ibid.. 1. 126. The name CmOD is obviously Ewaparo^, a 
dialeeth'al variety of Ewarparos (Sayco ap. Cowley) formed 
by dissiniilatKiii.’ Other examples of this are J 
(= ^qpooTpaTi]) lind Xaipcopdri) (= Xa.iptarp6.Tq). 

No. 82. 1. 6. Does not rr2 Dlpn' mean “ let him be con¬ 
fronted by " or " prcsi'iit himself before Yah ” ? For it is 
clearly a case of a law.suit in which it Is natural to find one 


> BuxUtrff-Kisrhor, /.cj. Rabb., 285, T46. 

* Ungnad, op. ril., 76 (t), u, 11. 

* Cp. ibid.. I, 1, 12. 

* Ibid., i. I. 

* Similarly llir Ur l.r. Pai may Ik- a quarter of a (1 Sam i 
a pn (Ex«i. xxix. 4(1), or of a Sp (2 Kings, vi. 25). 

* Cp. Mciasm-r. Rah. u. .4*#.. i. Abb. 14.-.-6 (showing a vase 
on which animals an- ehaseii). 

’ KoaUer. C./.f;.. II, iii, aoos. 2. 


and a goblet 
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of the parties challenged to take an oath before Ch>d (cp. 7, 
6 S.). The preposition, however, is a difficulty, since the Hebr. 
2 Dip. like the Syr. means “ came before (a person) 

with (a thing) ” ^ ; but the objection is perhaps not fatal, 
since the Hithpa' or Ethpe' respectively of the Hebr. and 
Syr. verbs do not seem to be foimd in the sense here assumed, 
which demands a preposition to introduce the indirect object. 

’Ah. 18. Surely N2T is an adjective, not a verb (which is 
n2-l), so that 'b vpn" Nm tt2-| -nz not* Nfnl means 
“ behold! Nadin (is) his name (i.r. one named Nadin is) my 
grown-up son, and let him succeed me ”. 

Ibid., 22. Is Cowley’s KSMC'' possible in view of the 

grammatical irregularity which it entails '? 

Ibid., 53. The sentence M pni pNmDN 

pnK h'ff must be translated literally : “ B. the king, 
he (in) is merciful; assuredly more than any other will he 
remember me.” Bor on the one hand m resuming the subject 
in nominal clauses is normally put at the end of the clause, so 
that in ♦ ♦ ♦ ]nNniCX is a separate sentence ; on the other 
hand, the Bab. mindi or mindie, and more often mindie-ma, 
always stands at the head of the clause, where it seems to mean 
“ (it is) a known fact and {i.e. that)...” and so to be equivalent 
to an adverb meaning something like “ assuredly For 
example, it occurs often in the phrase mindie or mindie-ma 
sarru beliya (for beli) iqabbi “ surely the king says This 
suggests that ynjOS is the Aram, equivalent of the Bab. 
phrase, from which perhaps it is actually borrowed, and thus 
means " according to known fact ”, i.f. " assuredly ”. 

It may be added that on the translation of this passage 
which is here proposed, the force of the Aram. Sj? comes 
close to that foimd in 'J1 N’SICr^J? " distinguished 

above, i.e. more than the presidents, etc.'’ ® 

' S-ff. Deut. xxiii, 5 (M.T.), Is. xxi, 14 (H.T.), Mic. vi. 6 (M.T. and Prah.), 
Ps. xcT, 2 (M.T. and Pesb.), Neb. xiii, 2 (M.T.). 

• Ylriaacker. Z. bob. «. as». Oramm., 64-S ; cp. BChl, 8pr. d. Am.-Br. 73, 

® Dan. vi, 4. 
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Ibid., 60-1, Almost certainly is an adverb, and m^ 
be with the verb, so that kSs TllflKl b'H ♦ ♦ ♦ HfltSP 
Tn must be translated “on his counsel ... the army of 
[Aasyjria altogether relied ”; for it is difficult to explain 
the ending M otherwise than as adverbial (cp. Leander, op. 
cit., 476). 

Ibid., 102. In Cowley's restoration of the 

6xBt 2 is superfluous before the second, as the Hebr. toV ^ 
(cp. Acc. inu la umiiu *) shows, except that the order of the 
words is changed. In front of kS is simply a space 

which has no nce<l to be filled with a letter. 

Ibid., 113. The proverb pjn ^2 pBO J'S Plbnn niPI 
pra means “ a sword troubles calm waters (Angl. stirs up 
bad blood) lietwcen good friends ” ; for the y in 
shows that it comes from the Vn^ “ to be friendly ”, not 
from the “ to be bad ”, as Cowley takes it. 

Ibid.. 142. The Aram. is here not the Hebr. 

(Arab. ^Jc) “passed over” but the Hebr. "iJJJ “was 
wrathful ” (Arab. “ bore rancour ”), whence the Hebr. 
rnQJ? “ wath ” is derived.* Thus *]:» D1 T DJf 

means “do not become enraged, i.e. do not lose 
thy temper or “do not bear rancour in a [quarrel] with one 
higher than thyself 

m/., 168. Can Cowley's ^‘?nnn ♦ . . [D'Sl be right, 
in view of the false concord (cp. 1. 157), which is generally 
permissible only when the noun precedes the verb {e.g. in 
1. 147, if Cowley s restoration is correct in view of the normal 
congruence in 1. 146) ? 

> Job, XV. 32. 

• Muss-Arnolt, op. cit., 53-4. 

* Cp. BuM, op. cit., 560. 
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Ihid., 175. Suiely MHK *1110 means simply a “ secret hiding* 
place ” ? If so, the Azam. MDK here is not the Hehr. 
“cedar”, as Cowley suggests, but the Syr. or ll)* 
“ secret ” ; and the fact that this is borrowed from the Pers. 
jlj ^ is no objection, since these texts exhibit other words of 
Persian origin. 

Ibid., 184. Obviously must mean “ in [the] 

evening ”, if KDD here denotes “ the moth ” (cp. 1. 186), 
since that is the time at which the moth comes out. 

Ibid., 206. The meaning of Sk pD pi 

'SjH hardly be “ [between flesh] and shoe let him 

not put a pebble into my foot ”, as Cowley translates it; for, 
apart from the difficulty of imagining who the subject can be, 

the Aram. (= Arab, “ shocd ”) must mean “ put a 

shoe on a foot ”, like the cognate verb in the other Semitic 
languages, not “ put (a thing) into a shoe on a foot ”. It 
must here be the Pa.‘ of Spj meaning " caused a sore ” 

(= Arab. J I.* , i “ was ulcerated ”, iv “ caused an ulcer ”*), 

so that the proverb may be translated “ [between flesh] and 
shoe let not a pebble make a sore place in my foot 
Beh. 12. The two verbs nIpBJl must be read closely 
together and translated “ I [started] to go ” ; for the impf. 
tense here expresses purpose asyndetically. 

Ibid., 46. The facsimile seems to have TtinK p*l[j?]b, not 
p*l[j?l, as given by Cowley. 

Ibid., 63. The Aram. ^20 “ support ”, which Cowley 
leaves untranslated, corresponds with the Bab. stiddid 
“ tend ”,® and so means “ provide with food ” or the like. 


* Brockelmann, Lex. Sj/r,*, 722. 

* Freytag, op. eit., iv, 308. 

* Moss-Amolt, op. eit., 747. 
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M the verb *730 doea elsewhere while the noun *700 
shnilarly denotes “ support ” or “ maintenance ” * ; for 
Darius is urging each of his successors in their turn to care 
for the descendants of those who had distinguished themselves 
in his service.® It is interesting to remark that the Acc. 
abalu, from whicdi the Aram. *72C is derived, is similarly 
used in the I. iii theme : e.t/. in a tablet which says that an 
adopted son adt baltuni ipaUahliu]nu ittanabaUunu as 
long as he live.s shall respect them and maintain them (sc. 
his adu]>tive iwirents) 

In conelusion, I may .say that I hope presently to publish 
some notes rlealing with a few of the problems with which the 
Egyptian ogtmhi and other .4ramaic inscriptions abound. 

* A'.!/, iti ’.I*.. 48. 72 (cp. 73), 204. 

* Ihid., 74 (cp. 203). 

‘ \Vci«»lmoli. Kriliniirhi. </. Arham., 70-2. 69. 

* KIkUiis!. KAJi . 1. H-'X 
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The Dragon Terrestrial and the Dragon 
Celestial 

Part II. Ch’&n, the Dragon Celestial 

By L. C. HOPKINS 

rpHE formula “ Ch'en. is of the Dragon kind ”, ^ JH fl|, 
cA’en shu lung, applies to one of the + “ JB, or Twelve 
Affinities, according to which each of the C 7 cle of Twelve 
Branches has an affinity to one of Twelve Animals. When 
this Cycle of Twelve Beasts was first known to the Chinese 
may be imcertain, but pure chance can hardly be responsible 
for the association in the list of c^’en with lung, which 
must, at least, be the expression of a long tradition of affinity. 
That “ Ch'en is of the Dragon kind ”, then, is the text on 
which this paper is based, and the implications of which are 
further developed. 

But it remains to be seen whether the argument advanced 
will win assent to the farther proposition that the character 
in its most primitive form, does of itself go far to prove it. 

Ch’en Besides being the special name of the fifth of the 
Cycle of Twelve Branches, ch’en is also in use as a term for 
the twelve horary periods of two hours each; and for an 
auspicious or inauspicious conjunction of celestial bodies; 
for a lucky star, or unlucky star, a definite time or moment; 
H ^ son di’en, the three heavenly signs, are sun, moon, 
and certain stars. 

But the true and astronomical meaning of the word ch’en, 
as demonstrated by the late M. de Saussure, is “ reperes 
sid4raux ”, or sidereal marks, viz. stars of reference. And in 
this technical sense is to be found, as I now propose to show, 
the explanation of this very difficult and hitherto insoluble 
character. The Shw Wen’s analysis appears rather as a 
despairing effort to explain a character of uncomprehended 
origin. “ Composed,” says Hsu Shen, “ of of 
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deputing piercing {fft S)> of f t^on, for the phonetic, 

g cfc’en being St ^”9, tbe House, (viz. the 4th of 

the 28 Constellations), for the season, ^ ^ 4b 
thih yeh, and of the ancient form of _t sJumg, above.” 
Such an account of the composition is mere analytic pedantry, 
nor does it even so run any too smoothly. 

More valuable is the explanation or definition in the same 
work of the sense, of the character, g g 4L> f-bat is, “ g 
ch'en is g cAen,” meaning, “ the sense of g ck’in is a clap 
of thunder,” or otherwise put, “ Ch'en is to startle or start.” 
But though the two syllables in question, ch'en and dun, 
as units of the spoken language, may be, as I think they are, 
merely dificrent applications of the same concept, and there¬ 
fore not really different words, this throws no light on the 
original form of the character. The two units, the word, and 
the character, mu-st be traced along their own disparate lines, 
one being amenable to the laws of etymology, the other to 
those of etymography, or the origin and evolution of graphic 
forms. 


Kios. I TO a (Bronzi>). 

■R 

Kios. S Til 10 (Honan Hones ami Miniatures). 

In the above ten examples of g ch'en, it is remarkable 
how closely those from Bronze can be matched from the 
Honan Find. And among the features that correspond in 
the two series is the uppermost element, which is seen to 
consist of two horizontal lines, sometimes reduced to one. 
And as to this upper element there is a fresh view to be put 
forward. 

The Shuo IFen under the character ti gives a group of 
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six characters, of which g ek'en and t| lung are the second 
and third, all of whidi, the author says, are composed with 
“ the ancieut form of shang And zl is the ancient form 
of shang, according to the Shuo Wen, and its second radical. 

But much water has flowed under the bridges since Hsu 
Shen pursued his researches, and many things of bronze, 
earthenware, and bone have been revealed of which he knew 
nothing, and neither knowledge nor conjecture can stand 
still. And, to take one case in point, it seems highly probable 
that in some, at any rate of the group of the six characters 
named by the Shuo Wen, the two horizontal upper lines shown 
in their archaic forms are conventional contractions of some¬ 
thing earlier and more complex. And it seems probable 
that in the case of ^ ch’en the two upper lines of the archaic 
forms are contracted versions of the head, shown fully in 
Figs. 13 and 14 below. This view is supported by the evidence 
to be drawn from 55 t’ien, heaven,^ TC yuan, chief, head,* 
iE chSng, true, right,* in all of which are found early variants 
both with rounded heads and with two horizontal lines. And 
I may say other characters are under suspicion, and evidence 
may be produced in future leading to their conviction on the 
same charge. In Figs. 1 to 10 we see some of the long series 
of variations, enigmatic or misleading, of this singular sign, 
already observable in the archaic writing of the Shang 
dynasty during the second millennium b.c. What then can 
have been the origin and formal model of which these shapes 
are at once the evolution and the wreck ? To answer that 
question we must seek guidance from above. 

For the solution about to be propounded is an astronomical 

> See JRAS. for October, 1917, PI. I, Figs. 1 to 4, and pp. 774-5. 

> See JRAS. for July, 1926, PI. VI. Fi^. 1 and 2, and pp. 464-5. And 

note in the archaic forms of ^ k’ou, brigand, that though the left-hand 
element is usually vritten instances exist where a round or 

roundish shape takes the place of the two lines. See the Chen Ku Lu Chin 
Win, ninth and last vol., pp. 47-8, and the Ku Chou P'im, citing the 
same examples, eh. 60, pp. 33-4. 

* See e.g., Jung Keng’s 4^ ^ H Chin Win Pien, 2, p. 11. 
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one, and curiously exemplifies the old Chinese tradition that 
“ those who instructed the people in ancient times looked 
upon the Forms of Heaven, and studied the Structure of 
Earth And the clue that must be followed is to be found 
in the Chinese astronomical expression ^ ^ to ch’en. This 
term, unfamiliar 1 imagine to many sinologues, occurs in the 
invaluable papers on ancient Chinese astronomy by the late 
M. L. tie SausHure that had for a number of years appeared 
in the T'ontu/ Pao and elsewhere. M. de Saussure usually 
renders c/tVw by the French words “ repere sid6ral ”, 
sidereal mark, sign, or indication, but in English the word 
‘‘ beacon ’’will not perhaps be inapt. What then is the import 
of this l)inoraial term ta ch'en, and to what did the early 
Chinese astronomers apply it ? They gave this name to 
certain conspicuous and determinative stars or groups of 
stars, by whow«. movements, risings, and settings the recurring 
seasons of the. year could be exactly ascertained. Thus the 
commentary of Rung Yang on the Spring and Autumn Classic, 
imdcr the seventeenth year of Duke Chao, writes '■ iz 1^ ^ 

Pi 

that is, ‘‘ What is a ta-ch'en 1 The star Antares (to huo) is a 
ta-ch'm ; the Sword of Orion (fa) is a ta-ch’in ; the Pole- 
star also is a ta-ch'en.” 

Clearly, then, these ta-ch'm, or Grand Beacons of the Skies, 
were, for me at any rate, a “new fact”, because a newly 
acquired one, and the .scent lay hot on the ground. Obviously 
it led towards the illustrations to the section of the Erh Ya 
dealing with the Heavenly Bodies, the P ^ Shih t’ien. 
and there, under the sub-section Ramea of Stars g jg 
hsing wing. I found, as I believe, the solution of the enigma 
so long and so persistently withheld. 

In that section, against the caption, ^ Jg M 
or “ The Grand Beacon is the House, the Heart, and the 

^ ^ su script., p. ^ 
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Tul ”, viz. the fourth, fifth, and sixth of the twenty-eight 
Rest-houses or hnu, we find the corresponding diagram, 
copied below on a smaller scale :— 




The original diagram, insufiiciently exact though it is, 
represents by the separate upper group of three (the asterism 
Antares) the hain “ Heart ”, or fifth Rest-house, while 
the lower group of nine constitutes the sixth, named ^ tvei, 
the “ Tail ”, by the Chinese, and forming, in our traditional 
Western system, the tail of the Scorpion. The fourth Rest- 
house, fang, the “ House ”, despite the caption, is not 
included in the Erh Ya figure. 

Now it is the nine stars of this lower group, which in Chinese 
astronomy make up the tail of the Dragon (or in Western 
astronomy the tail of the ” Scorpion ”, in the Signs of the 
Zodiac), and, furthermore, and particularly concerning us 
here, which are the original model for the archaic pictogram 

illustrated above, (see Fig. 1). The variants, archaic as 

they are, compared with their modem successors, have 
certainly undergone considerable and disfiguring changes from 
their primitive prototype. And this prototypal pictogram 
itself was not a faithful copy of the original model seen abining 
in the sky. For that model was the sequence of nine stare 
(possibly at first surmounted by the three stars of Antares). 
conceived in early times as the tail of a dragon. The prototypal 
pictogram, on the other hand, was, as it were, this skeletal 
sequence clothed and amplified by the appropriate serpentine 
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body and limbs of the Dragon as the primitive Chinese artist 
him. This view will seem more reasonable to the 
reader if I add here the sort of picture I believe the primitive 

pictogram to have been, though I should explain at 

once that this figure may not be actually identical with the 
archaic form of the character g ch’en, (it is in fact cited by 
Ijo Chcn-yii and Wang Hsiang as one of the variants of g| 
lung “ Dragon ”, though, as already explained in a previous 
part of this paper,^ I am not satisfied on that point). But 
whether identical or not with dCm, these figures must have 
been of the same general 137 ) 6 , at any rate, as our hypothetical 
pictogram. They undoubtedly represent some mythical and 
flying creature, and when we remember that the Verdant 
Dragon H cKing lung) was Lord of the Eastern or 
Spring Palace, and that the Horn chio), the Neck (7t 
k'ang), the Heart (<£). ham), and the Tail tm), being the 
first, second, fifth, and sixth of the twenty-eight Rest-houses, 
were included in that same Palace, and are therefore the 
Horn, Neck, Heart, and Tail of this Verdant Dragon, it surely 
is hard to avoid the conclusion that the earliest form of ^ 
was no other than a picture either of a complete Dragon or 
perhaps only of his Body and Tail. Here are the figures 
mentioned above as being equated by Lo Chen-yii and Wang 
Hsiang with gf lung. Dragon. To whom, since the above was 
written, I may now add the authority of Mr. T. Takata, 
author of the Ku Chou P’icn. Fig. 14 is from H. 729 in my 
own collection. 



And lastly is subjoined a correct figure of the Star-group, 
known by us as the Tail of the Scorpion, and by the Chinese 

* See JBAS., October, 1931, p. 802. 
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AS tbs “Tail” simply, but teferring undoubtedly to the 
Diagon that presides over tbe Spring or Eastern quadrant of 
the Heavens. I am indebted to M. L. de Saussure for tbe 
reference to Scblegel’s Vranografhie, where tbe true alignment 
of the stars is sbown,^ and their individual identification with 
those of our Western system is completed. The general outline 
in this figiue is more convincing than the ill-copied design 
in the Erh Ya illustrations. 



The Significance of the archaic forms of ^ ch'en is, then, on 
this assmnption, an amplified diagram of the two groups of 
stars known to the Chinese as the Heart and Tail of the 
Dragon, and to us as Antares and the Tail of the Scorpion. 

This seems a more likely explanation than the inverse one, 
that the ancient Chinese having already an appropriate 
character figuring a Dragon, saw, as it were, its counterpart 
in the sky, and made the mundane picture the namesake of 
A stellar group. 

And BO, good-bye to Dragons and all that! 

* See that work, pp. 153 and 138. 1 omit the Greek letters. 

44. 
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All Old Moorish lAte Tutor 

Bt HENBT GEORGS FABUER 
ICmtimud from April, »31) 

fPHE following are the texts of the four Maj^ib! MSB. 

the translations of which appeared in April, 1931. 
Further, a few nustakes crept into my last article. On 
page 354, line 14, the last letter under ^ should obviously 
have been H and not J, whilst the doubtful word given in 
the footnote 2 ought to have been Finally, I 

regret that a line was omitted from verse 23, on page 364. 
The verse should read 

“ And that is like the two Rasds and the [two] ‘/rdj[g], and 
partly Dhil and ‘UdiMg: 

And similarly Mamiitn along with its two branches, and 
also the Bamal in its two kinds.” 

N 

IjUjLjl 

(S«, »«., CCCXXXlT-l) 
oLMtiJi ^ jlut 4) I* J.>1 [Foi. 14] 

L*JU.l ijTI jIjl. LtU J\ j\^\ 

L^ji ujoj jl jLryVl ^ Jjj-. 

J^ J AJyUjL* 

oil! JJ jtt) viJdll J3 UaJI 

iljJl V> iSij* 
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UJ cu; ^ :i,Lji ^^j)l ^ UJ ^ Uirj 

H|LJI ^ UJ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ dlijj J^\ ^J| ^ U.J 4 , “ . : : ^ 

vV jl^J' 

a^ t>- c-^>::*.l U* y J, juI ^^>1 

aAa ia^ j JI <^\j ^_,| c.I^VIj ^“jVI 

</ (jjVi ;.^ ^vi ji i I 

.Ub J. JI U iFol. I 4 «yUi>.b oUll 
ly u^lj I41- ^Uiivi J l^“ ^1 
*ui ;^- ^ ^1 

JUI,iULa-JI(«UU.lllU-^^jL,i-^l 
•Ljlj ^ Uil iUI U; ^t• 

>\J\, J.JI U- u^L- ^1 

Li.l Ui- ^1 ^ ^ ^1 

‘ MS. has ^jtJl. 

• A m«n[inaJ addition. 

• MS. has IjLy | 

‘ MS. has \^. 
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(T W.- ^1 .Ul, luji j| 


o-JI 



<J Jgj 

Jf I ^. • I u 

bJ,l_^|,,ui, eiJVl 

JP ■fol^l ^i^i' 

S^J A^lj ^1^ ^ 

Lf i-t-lj ^ j,j| 

■^2Sssr"'^“””i^‘- 
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m.. : 

m 


(Jf A*ia •si jiu\ (3 jli oieiiji 

gj^lj ilil ^ y 'jj a^'^yj irfj^ 

^Jiii AA^-ij uj(3 

il)A<fr Ia ^liAflB.7 ««i jlntf^ IAA I isll 


t-iJj? jj_c jl“jVl J® ijA)^ 

S ^ 4J 1 jji\ ^y* X^J L» Aj>.| (iUjlfr Jsf-I 

jJLdl <j J-*Jl ^ 1*1“^. ^.jV »aL)Ij ^‘LjlJI 

O* yt JS j^3 <j J_-4 •A_^l« 

4 [Fol. 15 v.] <A^ 

j* (^LJl Jjs*l. <; jp- 


dBs ^':J^\ ^3 ^j)i ^Li-1 Jl 

<> 3 1 <^-;3 s^i ^ 

UJS oU-U'j c,ij\ ^jc,'J\ _^i 

c^l jjlA» ,\l ' c.* ^ V' 

>Vlj JjVI j U :iiiU jW c-Jl j, o\p. JjVI 


> There u en otuwion imrk here, but there U nothing to corresDond in 
the niHgin, end there doee not eppew to bo e hi^ tna. ^ 

* £.>*■ oppem to be dieted. 
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Jp ^V1 j jUiL, <^j ^ I ^ ^ 

jL.?VI otfJI a_il J^l IJLik 

jUVI l^|_^ 

dli j ia.U Jl jl jjic ^ A_^l \i 

Jf l^ jLi^„ dli J 5u_cli Jl. Vj Jjuli Vj 

jl dDaj U^l_^4j c^l^all ^1 ;i^ jj 

tif ‘ibU ^ jp Vjl iUi 

^rjl 

^ >J‘ •*•! j^ d)i -U. [Fol. 16] 

J-)l l 4 ^^. ^1 Jp ctl-.L-. 

-^•1 VI J. 4 II jjcl Lb-u 

C^ ^ C!vJ.| ^44 tl*- ^ 

^ J-tJI jrJLT j.A5r jl d«J Jj Jl 
iUl ^ jjCj 4U ^ dbL- 
^lij j._ji ^ j^i ^ 


‘Or^. 
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Am Jlj ’[ Jij oUl (j^\3 ^ AmI 

^ A^ (jru-i.1^ J.» J\ (j^ j 
j ^j)l ♦w'Jttlj (jj—i-1 ^ 4j_lll 
^1 jt Ijl bj-^j Aitf (J ti 

»^b ^aaIi ♦j j^jS^ r C.^ 

Jb «lJbl» iUJ ^b -0 Jl^ 

<3 W:"-^ (3 ^;^b b-ib 

J^ Cj-* j>-^b L*L* ui^ UiAft JjVl 

A^J La.J CftJ *. . . fFol. IGt).] <_. jLil 

^y\ ^ icJV^ Jf J^A^^ b JTJli 
O'* ‘b-i- ^b 

Cr^ vU-c^t jts, WT ^loW^bl ifr-* ^yi“ b^ 

^^jib j'Ajb J*„jJl J_^V1 J ^\ 

>> ^Jll ^biil IJ^Vll ^ ^L^^b 

J^j M <-. J-^JI ^ ijyil 

* A m&rciiuU aiklitinn. 

’ C*i-^'J J-J'i '* uiiii«o»wry, S«. tranulution, p. 353. 

* \ folio or folior iiiiNHiiig lu’n-. 

* A nwiviiiiil «<lilition. The niiifa/arra'df ( • dwivei 
Juru' (■• bnneh modm ”). 

* A marginal addition. 


■d things ”) arc the 
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^lu^l jL^i-l 41«« (j—^ (Jh.*^^ 

[j] ^^Lg^Vlj jL^ij i3L^b 
oUl i-»-t iLil ^ 

^ J'-> cru-i-b J-J' 

Jlj »-i-<-; (/■* 

<jii«l« i»t jVI Jj^Vl A-i^i * 24 OU jB- Jjw»Vl 

^uii ;..i jab v:Jb ijW j^jVi ^^uji 

[Fol. 17] <^U Jp 

J-^' </ ijjJ\ l^\3 3 

4jLil <_^L^ (^LiJb 5^] 
v.,-_?.L,^ c-JLi)b 6 jU_Jl 

4 4 _cj ^J~^- jidJt 

litf J 4«^1 j3i c.«>>l«0 (Jp «_jUlb 

J_^_-)4»Vl *1—6 

* There is a hiatus here in niy translation, but apparently the 
peaks of the Si deviations of the modes. 

* is intended, not 
’ Jj^Vl is intended, not ^y^L 
< The MS. has f j.Ji. 
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ItJ ^ dUA; J® Vll* 

1a5C1 

Y [Fol. 18] 

J^VIj jl 

1 JLUl a' aJ' jU 

(fl(W. A«c., Madrid, CCCA'XX/7-3) 

<--JLaJ 1 jnjdJJ J.| Ke^ 'J*r «Si AjT’j JUJI 

‘[^j' <*-j tS-V* 

|l1p (j L-* 

v>i l«b ji 

5 UI At ^r >jOlj 

>j\3 <^j .\ll ^ 

intrrUnMl not», The ptweding words have lines drawn through 
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yj' f J-lJi 

'^1/' Uoi ,lj 

j.:, tp„,, 

5til li oiJ^jl ^ 

*■^1 .c. jUji 

!:-)!( oli as Liatl <i, .-.I V.j 
Vjlla., 

^ ^ ^ 5(i J^lj 
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Cc* J [pliUb ^ ^ jj 

Jl.[Fol. 19] 

'^iA ^jAjJi ji 4 **-J 

^ a* (J^J' i)liS^ 

:)Ulj ^Ldl 31 

r 

l^^ll 

(Hihi Sac.. Mmlrid. VCCXXXlV-i W«) 

i>* -r^' (3 J-» (jJ* ^^-Aj 

Wj^,. I*.#! jrjc iii^ jl Jai)l 

J-L-jJ' j'-A-'J'J jUi-lj JlSjjijlj 

<3*"-““^' Cr* (“^'' ^ <i^ t-JlkT 

C—.J i Jl J<i)l 1 JaI jjc JCft is4^3 

C—.Ijll jljjl 4^ 
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Ulj [^xS^jJ xxfjj, ^j\ _,^11| 

jUilIj JL^I, ^j\, ^1, 

1^1 asjjfij ji_^i jpi 

L<I Ji' 5Li UJl Jjt 

cJ—i^-A^ (J? jLi4»il i U^l 1;\j_Jj 

'^■f^ i}f (»“■) iJjJI ijjJ| 

•jl J -o^ l-4_ Jf ^1 ^1 yi .^. 
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The Eighteenth International Congress of 
Orientalists (Leyden, 1931) and some 
papers which were read there 


The Sixteenth International Congress of 
Orientalists, 1931 

By Mbs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE 

rpHE number of subjects now labelled as Oriental and 
the increasing development of knowledge concerning 
each of these subjects, make it materially impossible for an 
individual to derive more than a fraction of the advantages 
offered by a Congress such as that recently held at Leyden. 
There were no fewer than nine sections (in fact, there should 
have been ten, a special section for Islamic Art having been 
eliminated) and over 200 papers were read during the five 
days that the Congress lasted, some of the sections sitting 
nearly five hours a day. It was inevitable that keenly 
interested delegates should again and again have to choose 
between equally attractive papers, especially where the third 
section (Central and Near Asia) and the eighth (Islam) were 
concerned. 

It is to be hoped that subsequent Congresses may occupy 
a longer period, papers being so arranged that amateurs need 
not stay the whole time while specialists may have a chance 
of hearing all that concerns their speciality. 

The impossibiUty of doing so and the very Western, not 
to say Arctic, weather were the only drawbacks to perfect 
enjoyment of the ancient University town’s hospitality; no 
one could have been more courteous, kinder, and at the same 
time more practical than the Dutch people, from the Royal 
Family down to the Customs’ officials. The Bureau was run 
on smooth lines by a party of charming young ladies who, 
after giving newly arrived delegates every possible kind of 
infonnation in a variety of languages, helped to entertain 
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them by acting as hostesses at the divers receptions given in 
their honour. In his delightful F^idential Address at the 
opening meeting, Ibe venerable Professor Snouck Hurgronje, 
recalling the 1886 Congress, referred to the great advancement 
of feminism since those days, and remarked that not only did 
the 1931 Congress include women speakers, delegates, and 
associates, but that no male Bureau could have shown greater 
competence than Mejuffrouw Schippers’ charming group 
of girls. 

A great deal of trouble was taken by the authorities in 
order to give pleasure to the members of the Congress; 
evening receptions, tea-parties, excursions being organized 
for practically every afternoon and evening. With the 
crowded mornings’ work in the different sections, life during 
the Congress was very strenuous and several attractive 
invitations bad t« be refuscil. Exhibitions of special interest 
had l>een arranged and, as usual, there was a choice of books 
for sale. The noteworthy absence of English editions was 
regrettable, as also the fact that several important works, 
eagerly awaited by students, had failed to appear in time 
for the Congress. The social gatherings that took place gave 
opportunities of meeting each other to the numerous prominent 
scholars who attended the Congress. Some absences were 
deplored, even resented, as in the case of Professors Herzfeld 
and Grdgoiri', whose lectures, on the programme, had attracted 
large, impatient, and then disappointed, audiences. 

1 attended the meetings of the Islamic section almost 
exclusively ; these were held in the great auditorium of the 
University, Among many interesting papers were those of 
M. Mossignon (Paris), “ Lea Contacts de la seote syrienne des 
Nuseiris, d'aprds la litt^rature shi’ite orthodoxe ”; of Dr. F. H. 
HamdanI (London), “ History of the Isma'ill Da'wat and its 
Literature during the last phase of the Fatimid Empire ” ; 
of Signor M. A. Guidi (Rome), “Gli scritti di al Q&sim B. 
Ibrahim e la loro importanza per la storia dell’ Islamismo ” ; 
of Dr. Taha Hussein (Cairo), “ La Rh^torique arabe dana son 
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rapport avec la rhltorique d’Aristote " ; of Heir P. Kraus 
(Berlin), “ Die Lelire vom ‘ Kumun ein Beitrag zum Fioblem 
Manichaer und Mu’taziliten.” All these, as also that of 
Dr. Abel (Brussels), “ La Guene thtologique en Asie Mineuie 
dans see rapports aveo I’^t des id6es dans le monde 
islamique et dans le monde byzantin,” given in the third 
section, were calculated to stimulate eager discussions, 
unfortunately rendered impossible by lack of time. 

These highly intellectual subjects were agreeably varied 
by a few papers of artistic interest: Dr. Gottheil (New York), 
“ An Illustrated Copy of the Koran ” ; M. 6. Wiet (Cairo), 
“ Panneaux de bois Bouyides du iv^ si^le ” ; M. G. Mar 9 ai 8 
(Algiers), “ Une Lampe du xi‘ ai^le a la mosqu^e de 
Qairwin.” The two last mentioned dealt with very important 
material, but M. Mar 9 ai 8 ’ produced a more lasting impression 
on the audience owing to the excellent slides by which it was 
illustrated ; no description can replace visual perception, 
and a few photographs circulated among the hearers only 
satisfy the two or three first rows. 

The Egyptian Minister, H.E. H&fez Afifi Pasha, gave some 
welcome explanations on the new Arabic capital letters 
adopted by the Egyptian (government; these were embodied 
in a handsomely produced pamphlet, a copy of which was 
given to every member of the Congress. 

The progress of Egyptian Arabic as a living national 
language was eloquently described by Mahmud Teymoui Bey 
(Lausanne), himself a noted writer of modern fiction in Arabic: 
he spoke on “ La Litt4ratuie arabe moderne ”. A similar 
theme concerning Persian was delightfully developed by 
M. B. Nikitine (Paris), “Le Roman historique dans la 
littdrature persane moderne.” 

It is greatly to be hoped that many of the papers that one 
was obliged to nuss will be published so that we may read 
those which we were not able to hear. 

76 . 
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The Two Endi and the Middle Way 
A Soliested Reconitniction 

{An adirm to the India Sedm, XYIIIA Congress of OrwrUaliOs) 
Bt C. a. F. RHYS DAVIDS 

the five opportunities given roe these thirty-nine years 
^ for such a talk on such an occasion as this, the present 
one may well be the last. I have on these occasions considered, 
in the Buddhist field, Women, the Will, Natural Causation, 
and the Man as Real. 1 would now say a few words on that 
which is, historically speaking, the most central subject of 
all—the subject which is, by general assent, within and 
without that religion, the New Word with which it was 
introduced, the first Mantra recorded as of the Founder of 
it, the so-called Benares ‘ sermon For we may talk much 
about legends of him on the one hand, or about the many 
ways in which his teaching expanded at later periods, in 
so-called philosophy and in this and that word-value, obscuring 
the man-value, but the one thing of chief historical importance 
is and remains the Mantras he first uttered as teacher, and 
their significance in the religious history of the there and then. 
To this I would add. in the pertinent phrase of a recent 
synoptical narrative, “the meaning which these will have 
had in the mind of their original author.” 

We “conscientious Indianists", we there read,^ have not, 
after nearly a century's poring over texts, come to agreement 
about this matter. Tiiis is correct', albeit I would limit 
the interval by a few decades. Nor need we herein blame 
Indianists. Have we yet, after over two centuries of research, 
discovered just what electricity is ? The excavation of our 
materials, in this far newer subject of the history of Buddhism, 
a not yet completed; much less can our sifting and 
omparison of these be more than just begun. 


> Marie GalUnd, La Vie i» BovdOa, 1931. 
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This beiag so, we have at present to guard ourselves from 
fairing the foreground in our field for the whole picture ; from 
taking, 1 mean, the repeated and the emphasized for tixe 
originaL We shall, if we do not so heed, be as an anatomist, 
who sees the animal’s whole history in its mature organs, 
and overlooks those atrophied ‘ rudimentary ’ organs 
pointing to an earlier history. We have been directed by one 
notable pioneer to see in “ the simple statements of doctrines 
found in identical words, paragraphs, verses, recurring in all 
the books, the oldest By another we have a six-editioned 
work on Buddhism based in doctrinal structure solely on 
such a recurring statement.* But were those two pioneers 
here and now with us, would they not tell ns : Emulate us 
in our will to the true, but do not rest content with the guesses 
we made at it ? 

Which way lies improvement on these guesses ? Let us 
say, along two ways. One is in distrusting, as original, any 
of those refrains of numbered categories, schemata, formulas, 
on which they based conclusions. These all will have taken 
time to come to, and when they were come to, values will 
have changed, so that the emphasis in them will be other 
than that of the first day. Oldenberg saw in one of these the 
expression of a widespread aspiration to liberation : Erlosung. 
I would dare to let this go too. Not of these is the birth of a 
world-religion. Erlosung, it is true, was in the air, growing. 
But it was no fit gospel for the Many. It made appeal to a 
special kind of man and woman. It was a call to the bound, 
the weak, the woeful to come apart. The retreat was 
fundamentally spiritual, but its physical counterpart was, to 
speak bluntly, a way out for the shirker. 

And in world-mandate, India had already received her call 
of release. The Upanisads tell not rarely, how that " clearly 
to know God as the self ” is “ release from all fetters ”, is 
“ to be no more afraid ”. Had this been taught to the Many 

* Bbys Davids, Bvddhitt India (1903). 

< Hermann 01denl)e(g, Buddha. 
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from the first, ErlSsong mi^t have received a wholesome 
check. The child, had he bet learnt it, was already in hia 
lather’s arms. He would have trusted and feared not. 

Nor are we at the birth if we see, as central, a teaching of 
Hetta, amity, The ground for this, as transcending common 
morality, was also there already. That “ the Self was to each 
man supremely precious ”, involved, implied the seeing that 
Most Precious in the other man, calling in him for like warding 
and reverence. This only needed endorsement, stressing, in 
a new religion, and it is thus that we find it, in a saying 
ascribed to the Founder 


Since to each man so precious is the Self, 

Sec be to it, he harm no other man! i 
Let us then come, for the New Word, to the Mantra of the 
Ends and the Middle Way, Here is a presentation we do 
not, I believe, find in previous Indian records. Way, as Marga, 
not Yana only, we do find:— 


Scarce visible and old there lies a Way 
Tliat touches me, e’en me, was found by me. 
Thereon the wise fare onward . . .* 


but not as “ middle way ” or " way by the middle ”, nor as 
with the Ends-feature. 

Rightly to estimate both, we need to consider them, not 
only in the first Mantra, but in all their contexts. We shall 
then better sec them as a way of looking at Man in general, 
not under one aspect only. For, once a teacher had got the 
worth of his message in this striking shape, he would wish 
to aply It to the Man in many respects. And such is what 
we find. The Ends are various; the Jlan choosing is a 
constant; is the Way also always the same ? 

LUbs. the Er^s are concerned with religion in choice of 
bvmg. In another context, they are concerned with the 


' Sani>futta.SiHya, i,15. 
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fulther living, the destiny, of num. Namely, either the man 
as agent is identical with the man as experiencing the results 
of his actions, or he is (will be) a different person.^ In yet 
another context, the Ends are concerned with the essential 
nature of man. Namely, Either everything (and a fortiori 
man) is (i.e. has static reality), or nothing (a fortiori man) is 
(i.e. is merely ksara, anUya, transient).* 

Here then is variety. In the form of words showing the 
Man as choosing a better way, we find no variety, or virtually 
none. There is in one the word ythhuyyena: “ for the most 
part ” (man follows one end): t^ may have dropped out in 
the others. But this sameness in wording the choice leads 
us to consider whether, in the solution of the Middle Way 
(not this way here, that way there), there may have ever 
been an identical decision symbolized as a way or road, or 
course (magga and jxUipadd) ? Actually we find two : one 
in the First Mantra, one in the other contexts. Was there 
originally one way in all ? 

But first a general consideration. And this is ; New Word 
though Ends and Middle Way may be, we might rather 
wonder, that they had not been introduced in Upaniiradic or 
other teaching at about that time. For during the preceding 
century, India had had a tremendous contrast in “ Ends ”, 
namely, in the teaching of Deity as conceived. Conceived 
first as external to, apart from the man, immeasurably so, 
although as personal, individual; later, as not external, 
not apart, not personal, but as the innermost Inner of the man. 
Here indeed were two Ends to be decided about! And it 
may only have been, that the latter End was yet too close 
to teacher and learner, for the great perspective to have 
been caught. Yet, as a mere surmise, may not the ^akyamuni, 
when he hesitated over his mandate to his fellows, have 
contemplated such two Ends and a Middle Way, with which 
his own probably lost Middle Way was identical ? This may 

^ Sat/iyutta, ii, 76 f.. etc. 

> Ibid., 70, eto. 
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be clearer presently. I vould only remind you of this: 
None but he could have revealed (a) that he did hesitate, 
(6) about what he was hesitating. He probably told his one 
real equal, Sariputta. A little Sntta in the Anguttara suggests 
this.* But what he is made to hesitate over, although it also 
is two ends, or at least a dual theme, is not the subject of the 
First Mantra. This dual theme was (a) a monastic goqwl, 
(b) a gospel of causation. Neither really fitted for the Many. 
What, between any pairs of ends, became for him the way 
of decision 1 


I would like here to refer to the vision of which he being 
alone will alone have told (assuming we have here a veritable 
telling, and a true record). The deva, in urging him to teach, 
says that without it, even they who would learn, were declining 
.(“will decline," perish, jHirihayanti). Bhavissanti," he 
goes on, “ dhamimssa anhataro." This clause has always 
been translated ; “ There will be they who will imderstand 
the teaching (or truth).” I suggest it could equally be 
translated; " Learners (of your dharma) will become,” that is, 
will grow. The equation is often made between hhu and 
vrdh. I only refer to this because of the weakness of our 
own ‘become’. Where the word ‘become’ was strong, 
M 111 the Vedic word, and had been greatly exploited by 
Brahman teaching, as appears from the Upani^adB, it would 
possess a significance we may not see. That the future ■ 
tense ,s the same for “ will be ” and “ will become ” does 
not make '• will be ” in this context right. And the close 
apposition of bhavissanti here with its opposite parihayanti 
« suggestive. We should note too, that the verb jS witfthe 
^ 

co^g-to-know.”atleastasmucha8of “to understand”! 

fel^ Z. ‘te Founder considering his 

Mow men m their difierent stages of growth or becoLg. 

.y, ™I *8^6 « tk. bJW 
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the Buddha: the lotus-seat. From these inspiiations: 
“decay-becoming,” both spiritual and physical, he vent 
forth to teach his Middle Way. He meets one Upaka, is 
questioned on his ardour, and probably rehearses it. (This is 
more likely than that he spoke the bombast put into his 
mouth.) It is noteworthy, that in one recension, the 
Majjhima-Nikaya, Upaka responds with the one word, 
Huveyya, a form it is said, of Bhaveyya. In the other, the 
Vinaya (here too he first responds to the mighty claim put 
forward, and when this is qualified), he responds with Hupeyya. 
This word has been translated ‘ It may be so ’, and ‘ Mebbe ’. 
It were equally right to render it: ‘ One may become.’ 
Or when, as we shall see, ‘ bhavya ’ got discredited,' an 
original comment of ‘ Bhavya ! ’ may have been altered to 
Bhaveyya. It may here be said: Scarcely I The persistence 
in survival of the dialectical form militates against the 
probability of such an alteration. Well, I would not press 
it as contributory evidence. Yet, given the will to erase a 
traditional bhavya, the changed readings; kuv-, hup-, met 'with 
at re-vision-time in some repeaters’ versions, might be welcomed 
as more effectively erasing than the less “ provincial ” form 
bhaveyya. If my suggested reconstruction be considered, we 
get a response, still of the briefest, but expressing not a 
semi-scepticism, as has been implied, but a repetition of the 
most central and significant word to which he will have been 
listening ; either “ Becoming I ” {bhavya), or “ He may 
become ! ” (bhaveyya). 

That the Ends selected in the First Mantra were practical, 
not theoretical, is not without deep significance. We see a 
gospel where ultimate salvation depends on the man living 
his religion. But I am now more concerned with the relation 
of the Ends to the Middle Way. Usually they are called 
“ extremes I think I did wrongly to follow this tradition. 
We have in fact no word coinciding with the elasticity of the 
Indian an(a. It means at once terminus and nearness. Life 
^ In Pali, io^, agga. 
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is called maramwlika ; but when you open a conversation 
you may be eltarmnlam, nisinno: ‘ seated beside Anta is 
not something opposed and divergent; it is rather “ what 
comes next Applied to an aspect of life or belief, it then 
appears as partial, inadequate, t/ solely adAered to. We need 
not here suffer ourselves to be misled by the much monastic 
editing inflicterl on the Mantra. We can see it has been 
reduced from the message to Everyman to a mandate from 
a monk to monks for monks;—“for him-who-has-left-the- 
worH (pabbajitena)." And this sectarian view has led to a 
wording which is excessive in condemnation, and to the Way 
emerging as the sectary’s narrow pronouncement: idam 
tatxam, anmm mogham. In my judgment the ends-and-way 
nwaiU, for this teacher : That a man vsiUs his artha (summum 
honutn) is well; that he r^guUoe his will is also well; the 
middle way linking both is that he combim the two. Desire 
and rule are both needful. 


The man has here to choose. Equally in those other 
contexts he has to judge, to decide, where it is a question 
of belief affecting his outlook. It may be said : But in each 
wntext the matter has already been decided for him, namely 
by a superman called tafhagata. 

As to that, we must first remind ourselves, that to see, in 
the word talhagata: ‘ one thus gone,’ an epithet used for 

r.r?'";- ‘ *•>' ■■ •"* • 

for the Founder, has been accepted by Indianists i for many 

™ by the analogy of 

the parallel term patipanm, render it as thus goir^, rSher 
Han gone Both to and the paraUel epithet: well- 

bli°« i( wf/'r’ Word i. 

'''' *" • tlms l™, a dote made, aad mea 


* Cf. especially E. 

Tathigata ”. 


■fJlAS.. 


’ Cf.Ang.5.217; iy, 253. 


885, on R. Chalmers' 
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bidden to follow as in a herd. Here is Everyman, confronted 
with matters wherein he has to choose. He cannot, save at 
the cost of his manhood, stand aloof; he may not go back; 
he must on. Now this was for Tinlia a new mandate, and one 
for which words were lacking. The word ‘ choose ’ was tied 
up with a proffered boon (t»ra); nor even then do we find 
the very rare word “ choosing ” used ; only “ take ” (ganhSti 
adSya)?- In the Abintra we find only the weaker terms: 
‘ not having gone up to ’ (anupagarnma ); ‘ not to be followed ’: 
aseoUodba. And these obscure the real issue. The very 
lack of the fit word may betray the newness of a gospel. Had 
Jesus a word for brotherhood ? Ancient Mantras call for 
vision to get past words. 

I come to the Middle Way. In the two other contexts 
quoted, we have this described by a formula, that of the 
Paticca-samuppada. To see the Founder of a world-religion 
answering a query in suchwise is xmthinkable. Why then has 
it been inserted 1 A string of assigned causes and effects, 
it is said to account for ill (duldAa). Actually it is a procedure 
in bhava, becoming, warden, devenir. And in the middle, ill- 
fitted, is this key-term: bhava. If now we seek originals by 
discarding formulas, which are the work of " creatures of a 
Code”, and by holding to the key-term, we get a direct 
and significant reply to both pairs of Ends. “ Man is neither 
identical nor other ; he is in a process of becoming.” ” Man 
neither is nor is not (as India understood then those terms); 
he is by nature becoming.” A solution which it has needed 
both Hegel and science to give our age. 

But why should bhava have been buried, obscured, softened 
in a formula 1 

Bham had become a black-listed word through the growing 
vogue of monkdom. Man in India was potentially That, 
viz. Deity. To be That actually, he needed a very long 
process of becoming, involving lives, worlds. For the monk 
all this was dukkha. But these opportunities of becoming had 

^ The one exception I find u in Kane. Up., 3, 1. 
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come to be called “ becomings ” {bhava ); both ‘ lives ’ and 
‘ worlds Idtava is perhaps the worst-curst word in the 

Pitakas. Hence we can well imagine that, on occasions oi 
revision, it will have been held advisable to soften, to 
enformulate the term, where the word could hardly be 
eliminated. 

But in places, by some lucky contingency, it has got left in, 
left in not only uncursed, but with a glint of its old splendour. 
In such passages we see that atrophied organ to which I have 
made allusion. Here are, for instance, a few of such 
‘ left-ins ’:— 

Bhabbo : ‘ bound-to-become ’; a term for the man ‘ with 
his face set toward ’ salvation, e.g. Iti-vnttaka, § 117, Majjh., 
i, 104. 

Bfunyarupala, ‘ suitableness for becoming ’: commended 
with other qualities in a man’s teaching, in Anguttara, i, 189. 

Bham described as man likened to a seed planted in this 
and that world, needing for his growth the moisture of the 
will, lit. strong desire. Ananda has asked his cousin ; what 
is tliis tliat i.s called bham, bham^ (The reply has been 
cleverly (-ditc'd to throw discredit on bham.) 

Bhdi'i'li, bhdvam, the latter usually mistranslated as 
‘ meditation The causative, evading the blackened form 
bhum, took over all the prestige of this term, and was especially 
applied to the Way ; waggafn bhaveti. 

Bfuimm nismya: ‘‘ (man survives) depending upon 

becoming " ; this appears in the Katha-vatthu debate (I, i), 
as a tenet of the teaching discredited at the Patna Council 
by the newer orthodoxy. 

Bhamiudhi. This, with the alternative form bhavakudhi, 
occurs in six inscriptions of A^ka, and always in the same 
context, as being an ideal of all reUgious teachings, no matter 
of what sect. It has been translated by 'pureti de I'dme 
(Senart), and by ‘purity of mind’ (Hultzsch), the short- 
vowel rendering being ignored. I venture, mindful this is 
for me an untrodden field, to see, in both renderings, both 
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of which can mean ‘ becoming just this meaning, and not 
* soul ’ or ‘ mind ’ or ‘ state 1 cannot fit a compound 
where hhSm, as prefix, can mean ‘ state or soul, or mind, 
into any literature round about Aioka’s time. As affix, 
yes; not as prefix; but I speak subject to correction. But 
Aioka’s injunctions are, in an overwhelming preponderance, 
concerned, not with ‘ state ’ (much less with psychology); 
but with ‘ growth ’, with advance, with vaddhi, vuddhi, 
which is often equated by bhaveti. 1 have counted eighty such 
references, and have elsewhere dealt with this.^ And where 
he uses the verb bkavati it is nearly alwa}^ with the significance 
of ‘ coming-to-be although this has been much overlooked. 
I am not disputing the correctness in translators’ rendering 
of the Upanisadic antithesis; bhdva, abhava, by existence, 
non-existence,* nevertheless, it had been equally correct to 
put becoming, non-becoming. Bhava can, in fact, hardly be 
exactly rendered by us, for whom these alternatives are so 
much more different in form. Our classical dictionary gives 
the meaning of bhdva as ‘ ‘ Werden, Sein ”, but in our renderings 
we cannot well put both. But the fact that with Asoka we 
get both forms, and the fact that he saw religious life essentially 
as growth, makes me cast my vote for hhava-kudhi as meaning 
‘ salvation by, in, becoming 

Finally as to the Middle Way in the First Mantra ; I have 
come to the conclusion that, in view of (1) these ‘ left-ins 
(2) the items in those two other contexts of bhava, (3) the 
preoccupation, just before the utterance of the Mantra, with 
‘ decline ’ and ‘ becoming (?) ’, (4) with man-growth and 
with lotus-growth, it is reasonable to see, beneath the 
palimpsest of the orthodox ei^tfold formula, the one pregnant 
compound; Bhava-Magga. The way was symbol of the 
will-to-perfection, of living in growing towards perfection 
(which was, in India, so often called duddhi, purification). 

After all, that list of ei^t, now so tightly tied up to the 

> StUiya, di. xziii. 

* E.g. Sret. Up. 
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Way, is, in the venerable San^ti Sutta, not so tied ; it is set 
apart from any ‘ way ’ as the Eight Samattas. But, to soften 
Bhava in the First Mantra, there could be no foisting in of the 
Patioca-samuppada. That was taught, worded, as leading 
to Ill. Here the concern was Artha, the summum bonum. 

I leave here the problem with two suggestions: Think it 
over with Upanisads in your right hand, and in your left the 
Suttas 151,152, of the Tika-Nipata of the Anguttara. In the 
former, note the striking preoccupation with bM, bhav-, 
even up to Divine creation, till a revulsion of opinion brought 
in the feared (physical) complement of decay. In the latter, 
note how all the other lists in the so-called Bodhipakkhiya- 
dhamma, beside that of the Way as eightfold, are in succession 
“ tried-on ” as a Middle Way, suggesting a prolonged interim 
of indecision before the eight sammd’s or sammatta’s were 
finally decided upon. 

Brahman India rejected bhavya, the biological concept of 
how to reconcile the tremendous apartness of Perfection with 
imperfect manhood. She decided one day to prefer the 
mechanical concept of Yoga, the joining, the splicing, the 
effort, as a bridge to the gap. And Yoga did good service. 

Sakya also rejected bhavya, when its Founders brought it 
out from inner circles of culture to the Many, The Man was 
not to be conceived as ‘ becoming ’ by the long trail * 
indispensable to developing into the perfection of ‘ That ’. 

It came to be held that Arahantship could replace that long 
trail awaiting even the best. It is true that Sakya retained 
the causative bhdv- in full favour. But it was ideas aboid 
the Man that were to be made-become; the Man 
save by inconsistent magnifying of arahan and Buddha, was 
laid on the shelf. 

Forty years ago I found in early Buddhism a gospel and 
discipline of will with no fit word for it. I did not see, that will 
without werden, becoming, is Uke a squirrel turning a cage- 
wheel. I did not see this great concept, so fit for Everyman: 
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to choose, to will “ becoming ” in his way through the worlds 
towards That Perfect One. Both Rhys Davids and Oldenberg 
perched for a moment on Becoming, and flitted away again. 
But either Becoming means, in the very Man, nothing, or it 
means everything. It means the very guarantee of ultimate 
salvation: bhavaiuMhi. And I believe it meant this for the 
Teacher of the Ends and the Middle Way. 

7i. 



The HUtoiy of the Itmi'Hi Da‘w«t end its Literature 
during the last phase of the Fatiuiid Empire^ 

By Dr. HUSAIN F. AL-HAMDAn'I 

I 

rPHE Fatimid j^ilafat, which had sprung into existence as 
the result of the widespread Isma'ili propaganda at the 
end of the third century a.h., was at first consolidated on the 
soil of Northern Africa in the year 297 a.h. During the reign 
of al Mu'izz Itillah, the centre of influence of the Fatimid 
Empire was transferred to Egypt, a change that was 
responsible for the foundation of Cairo. But the Fatimid 
conception of the state would not be contented merely with 
sovereignty over Egj’pt and the surrounding countries. The 
Fatimid movement strove to engulf the whole of the Islamic 
world and to unite the various small Islamic principalities in 
one ‘Alid kingdom. 

The principal factor in the expansion of the Fatimid 
doctrine in the Islamic countries was the Da'wat or Mission. 
Very little is yet known about the history and literature of 
this Da‘wat, but in the vast arcana of the Isma'Il! libraries 
secretly kept in the Yemen and India, there exists many a 
book which would enable the scholar to gain an insight not 
only into the religious and philosophical beliefs, but also into 
the political activities of these workers. The most important 
among the Da’is whose works are preserved were of Persian 
origin, although most of their writing was done in Arabic. An 
uninterruptetl chain of illustrious men whose influence could 
be fully traced and the history of whose times and literature 
could be fairly well followed on the basis of their preserved 
writings, is carried down from the beginning of Fatimid 

> This is the full text of » |»pOT read before the 18th Internationa] 
CongTMi of OrienUliata, Leiden. Holland, on VVedneaday, 9th September. 
1831. 
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liistory until its close. Pioneers like Mu^nunad b. Ahmad 
an-Nasah,^ Abu Ya'qub as-Sijistaid,* and Abu ^atim at- 
BazP flourished in the first half of the fourth century a.u., 
and Ahmad ]Hamid ud-din al-KiimanI,* Hujjat u’l-'Iraqain, 
the grand Da'I of the Fatimid al-Hakim biamr illah, in the 
East, continued to develop the doctrine of the former Isma'fli 
Da'is, and in fact gave a new form to this system of thought. 
And in the footsteps of al-KirmanI, during the period with 
which I am dealing to-day, followed, as the consummator of 
this doctrine, al-Mu'aiyad fi 'd-din Abu Nasr Hibatullah aA- 
Shirazl. 

The long reign of al-Mustanshr billah in the middle of the 
fifth century a.h. marked the zenith, and also the beginning 
of the decline of the Fatimid State. The political complications 
had assumed such colossal proportions that they could not 
be mastered by the then existing forces at work. Different 
Turkish generals tried to get the upper hand in the affairs 
of the state and to consolidate their own positions, but without 
much success. The Saljuqs and the Crusaders menaced the 
state, and the state itself was in the throes of a difficult 
economic crisis. In the short reign of al-Mustansir’s son, 
al-Musta‘li billah, this confusion became worse confounded. 
The Da'wat, which until then had had the strong support of 
the Fatimid Government, was shattered into many pieces. 
Al-Musta‘ll became the Khalifa with the result that his 
brother Nizar and his followers seceded from the official 
Isma'Ili sect. Hasan b. ^bbah and his followers did not 

' His activities arc described by Nisamu '1-Mulk in Siyamt Hamah, 
chap, xlvii. 

* Al-Birum (ed. Sacbau, p. 32); (ed. Cairo. 1910), 

p. 267; Massignon, Eaqaiatt d’unt Bibliographie QarnuUe, volume of oriental 
studies (Gibb series), p. 332. 

* Ibn ^ajar al-^Asqalani, Liairm 'UMizin, p. 184. Ibnu ’n-NadUm, ol- 
Fikriat, ed. Flflgel, p. 189; the Da'i Idris, ‘Uyinv. ‘l-A^bar, v, 260-3; 
Griffini, ZDMG.. Izix, 87 ; Massignon, Esguitae, p. 332. 

* GrifSiii, ZDHG., Ixiz, 87 ; Paul Kraus, HtbrSitehe and Syriaehe ZiMe 
in isma'tlitisehen Sehriflen, der lalam. Bd. zix (1931), 243 seq. 
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Bcknowledge al-Musta'Ii, but {otmed a separate branch of the 
Isma'ill faith and made an attempt to remodel the Isma'ill 
doctrine on the early revolutionary methods of the Qarmatians. 
The official Da‘wat as opposed to the 

Nizaiid branch thus lost its former influence 

in Egypt and other countries. Only in the Yemen did it 
remain strong and faithful to the cause of al-Musta‘li and his 
descendants. An attack nrhich proved successful was made 
on the life of al-Amir billah by a band of Nizarid conspirators. 
Before he died, al-Amir entrusted the state affairs to ‘Abdu 
’1-Majid and made the Da‘i Ibn Madian, the Bab of the 
Imam, and a council of Da'is trustees (mustauda') for his 
son, the minor Imam al-Taiyib. The Da'Is then took at- 
Taiyib into concealment (satar)^ and nothing more was 
heard of him. Thus with the death of al-Amir billah the old 
school of the Isma'ili thought disappeared from Egypt. The 
one land, however, where the Isma'ilis of the old school found 
refuge was the Yemen, for it was there that the Queen Saiyida 
^urra Arwa the ^ulai^id rejected the overtures of the Wazir 
‘Abdu’l-Majld and propagated the Da‘wat on behalf of al- 
Amir’s son, the concealed Imam T®iyib. 

The Yemen was one of those Islamic countries where the 
Isma'ill doctrine had struck root. In the middle of the 
third century Ibn HauAab Mansuru ’l-Yaman had already 
introduced his teaching with successful results. While in 
Egypt the power of the Fatimids declined, in the Yemen the 
§ulaihid8 became the torch-bearers of the Isma'ih doctrine 


> The period dwing »-hich the Imim of the day is concealed from the 
pubho eye is called the Period of Satar, and ig opposed to the Period of 

Mu^mmad, there hare been ecveral periods of Znhur and Satar. ejr. — 
lui >>rgiiming with the concealment of Isma'il b. 

tiU the appearance of al-Mahdi bOUh in Maidjrib <Z\ ^ v v- 

commencing with the concealment of the Imam Taiyib^ 
the futnre appewanco of m. Imam from the descendant of at-TaX 
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of the old school. After the death of Ibn i^au^ab and 
subsequently trith the fall of the Isma'ili state, the Isma'Ol 
Da'wat in the Yemen did not disappear. During the last 
phase of the Fatimid Empire it was, however, revived with 
greater vigour than ever by the Da‘i ‘Ali b. Mul^mmad 
as-$ulai^L In the chronicles of the Yemenite Da'is, 
correspondence of much historical importance, which passed 
between the Fatimids and the SulaiMds, is preserved. The 
facts set out in these letters give us an indication of the links 
connecting the different manifestations of the Fatimid 
movement as it existed in Eg 3 q)t, in the Yemen, and in Persia. 

II 

The one man in whose life and work all the currents and 
events of the time with which we are dealing are particularly 
combined, and whose personality shed its influence on these 
countries, while weaving a net of Isma'ili propaganda, is 
al-Mu’aiyad fi’d-din Aba Na^r Hibatullah b. Abl ‘Imran 
Musa b. Da’ad a^-^irazl, mentioned above. The Isma'Ili 
Da'wat of the Yemen has preserved the autobiography of 
al-Mu’aiyad together with some of his works, which enable 
us not only to ascertain the hitherto unknown personality 
of this great figure in Islam, but also to get a glimpse into the 
history of the Fatimid Da'wat in Egypt, Persia, and the 
Yemen. He occupied the rank of the Bab of the Imam al- 
Mustansir billah—^the highest rank in the Isma'IlT Da'wat. 
In addition to being a capable general and a leader of men, 
he was an author of great literary power and a poet of no 
mean ability. He exercised considerable influence on the 
Da'wat literature. “ Saiyidna ’1-Muaiyad was,” according to 
Kitab Zahru ’l-Ma'anl.^ the spiritual descendant of S. ^amld 
ud-din al-Kirmani, the Hujjat of the Imam al-Hakim. He 
was one of “ the People of the House (ahli ’1-Bait) inasmuch as 
Salman was one, for al-Muaiyad occupied in the Da'wat a 

* p. 188. This work, the text of which I intend to publish shortly, was 
written by the Yemenite DS‘i Idris TmSd u’d-din in 838 a.k. (a.d. 1434). 
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position similar to that of Salman in his times ". Al-Mu’aiyad 
himself refers to this position in the following lines 

^ Vy Qm ^ 1^1 j>!l Jii)j 

That the Iniam held him in high respect is shown from the 
verses which al-Mustansir himself wrote followingal-Mu’aiyad’s 
rhyme;— 

15^’^' 

(AJ h ij 

(Jfliil All jits' 

i3^' v5A« jJo 1 

o* ^ ^ 

Ab to the early life of al-Mu'aiyad, we have no record. We 
have, however, a story of his life and adventures from the year 
429 A.H. (a. u. 1038) onwards, written by himself. This is 
called Slrai (i aI jll and is a doc ument of high literary 
and liistorical value. Besides being one of the few auto¬ 
biographies in Islamic literature and written in the 
characteristically elegant style of al-Mu’aiyad, it paints for 
us in a very vivid way a political picture of the two important 
courts of Islam-the Buwaihid and the Fatimid. It gives us 
an insight into the revolutionary activities of an Isma'ill 
Da‘i in overthrowing the ’Abbasid Empire, If I may be 
allowed to give an analogy from our own times, I might state 
that al-Mu'aiyad as the emissary of the Fatimid of Egypt 
was dreaded and kept under surveillance by the Buwaihid 
court officials very much like the way that the Communists 

wtirrii" ^ 

At the ago of 29 years al-Mu’aiyad found himself a leader 
of numerous Shi’as in Shiraz and Dailam. The Buwaihid 
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govenunent was alarmed at his rising influence over the people 
and wanted him to be deported, but he contrived to remain 
in Dailam and arrange a personal interview with the 
Buwaihid Aba Ealijar.^ On account of his superior 
powers of ratiocination, his gift of erpression and brilliant 
style, and above all of his forceful personality, he won the 
sympathies of Abu Kalljar. Eventually with the goodwill 
of the Prince he arranged nightly assemblies (majalis), which 
were devoted firstly to the exegesis of the Qur’an, secondly 
to readings from the Da'aimu ’Ulalatn, of the Qadi ’n-Nu‘mdn, 
the official treatise on Isma'ill Fiqh, and thirdly to discussion, 
winding up with prayers for the Imam of the time. 
Gradually al-Mu’aiyad was able to convert Abu Kalljar to 
the Isma'ili doctrine. The favour shown to al-Mu’aiyad by 
the Prince inevitably caused jealousies in the court. Despite 
many difficulties, however, al-Mu’aiyad strenuously ptirsued 
his mission in Ahwaz on behalf of the Fatimid Imam al- 
Mustanfir billah. It may here be remarked that the activities 
of al-Mu’aiyad and his relations to Abu Kalijar are also referred 
to in the Farsnama of Ibnu ’l-Bal^i. There arose a conflict 
between Abu Kalljar and the ‘Abbasid Khalifa of Baghdad, 
who wanted the arrest of the anti-‘Abbasid revolutionary 
al-Mu’aiyad stationed in the Buwaihid state. On account 
of the pressure from Baghdad, and intrigues in his own 
court against al-Mu’aiyad, and because of the instability of 
his kingdom, Abu Kalijar withdrew his favours from al- 
Mu’aiyad. The Da‘i thereupon migrated secretly from Shiraz 
to Ahwaz under great difficulties through insufficient transport 
and constant fear of being betrayed by spies. In the East, 
the Isma'ilis were ruthlessly persecuted, and in Transoxiana, 
in 436 A.H., they were massacred in large numbers, because 

* In the MS. of the Sirat the name is consiatently given as Abu Kalinjar. 
I have, however, adopted the other form in the iight of the researches 
of Le Strange and Nicholson ; see Farmama of Ibn n’l-Bal^i, Gibb series, 
London, 1921, p. xiii. See also JBAS. 1811, p. 672, a note by H. F. 
Amedroz. 
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they accepted the Imamat of the Fatimid al-Mustanair. It is 
to auch persecutions that al-Mu’aiyad refers in his Diwau on 
various occasions, as also in the following couplet ; — 

At last he had to leave his birthplace and go to Mosul whence 
he proceeded to Egypt to present himself at the court of 
al-Mustansir. 

Al-Mu’aiyad, however, found it difficult to get an audience 
with the Imam on account of the hostile attitude of some of 
the court officials. Abu Sa‘id, the Jew minister, who was an 
obstacle in the way of al-Mu’aiyad, having been murdered 
by the Turcomans, al-Mu’aiyad was admitted to the court 
of the Fatimid Khalifa on the 29th of Sha'ban 439 a.h. 
(18th February, a.d. 1048). Al-Mu’aiyad then took an 
increasing interest in the active political life of Egypt. In 


‘ See Ilm u’l-lialkh'i, Farmtama, cd. Lc Strange and NichoUon (Gibb 
Hcrira), p. IIU 
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the Svrat he criticizes in strong terms the political conditions 
prevailing in the Fatiimid court under the ministry of Abu’l- 
Barakat. It is a well-known fact that Abu’l-]^ri^ al-BasasIrl, 
whose headquarters were near Mosul, led his campaign against 
the ‘Abbasids and succeeded in conquering Bag|idad for a 
short time and reading in that town the official Khutba in 
the name of the Fatiimid al-Mustansir billah. The short 
time at my disposal does not allow me to go into details about 
the leading r61e played by al-Mu’aiyad as the intermediary 
between al-Basasiri and the Egyptian Grovemment, The 
whole of the second part of his Simt contains the detailed 
account of al-Mu’aiyad’s activities and his part in this political 
drama. 

The fighting spirit of his temperament and the fervour of 
his religious conviction express tbemselves in his poems 
preserved in a IKwan. This IHwm consists of panegyrics on 
the Imams al-Mustanipir and a?-^hir, and deals partly with 
the problems of the Isma^ili doctrine. His poems, which 
were written aroimd various happenings in a very lucid and 
simple style, throw light on the character and career of the 
poet, and are also of considerable historical value. His 
invective against the ‘Abbasids is notable for its dignity. 

Another important work is his book al-Majalis} containing 
about 800 “ seances ” in eight volumes which deals with 
different theological, exegetic, and philosophic subjects. The 
Majalis of al-Mu’aiyad also contain the correspondence of 
al-Mu’aiyad with the great poet-philosopher al-Ma'arrl on 
the subject of vegetarianism. This correspondence was 
published for the first time in Europe from a MS. preserved 

^ The Majalis were edited and arranged aocording to the subjeot matter 
by the Yemenite Da‘i Matim b. Ibr&bim ai-Hami^ (d. 696 a.h.) in his book 
•rami' vUBag&’iq. The Isma'ib F&timid literotore preserved by the Da'wot 
of the Yemen contains several works called maj&lis by difierent authors. 
SDoh as those by al-Mu’aiyad, Badm 1.Jamali, AbuT-Barakat, and others. 
This tradition of “ maj&lU ” literature has been carried down in the later 
lamfi'ili literature of the Yemen. 
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in Oxford by Professor D. S. Margoliouth.* On account of 
tbe lack of sources, it was not possible for Professor Margoliouth 
to ascertain the identity of Abu’l-'Ala's correspondent. The 
Isma‘3i Da'wat of the Yemen has, however, fortunately 
preserved for us the works of this great author, and we are 
now able to discover the identity of the “ chief missionary ”, 
Hibatullah b. Musa, of the above-mentioned correspondence. 
In spite of his important position at the court and in the 
Da'wat, a halo of mystery surrounded the personality of 
al-Mu’aiyad, a fact to which he himself refers in his THwan :— 


I believe this self-imposed concealment accounts for the fact 
that neither al-Mu’aiyad nor Nasir-i-Khusru. two great men 
of the Fatiimid Empire, who happened to be in Cairo at the 
same time, mentioned each other in their works. Nevertheless, 
there seem to be some secret allusions in the Diwdn of Na|it- 
i-}£huaru referring to al-Mu’aiyad as his master.® 


' JKAS. (1902), 289-90. 

• My friend Herr Pino* ha* drawn my attention 
which he think* might refer to sl-Mn'aiyad 


the foUowing lines. 
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DivOn-i-Oofaid m Mnqaifa'at Hakim. 
p. 176. 
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Nafir-i-Kiunru, ed. Tehran, 1304-7, 
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Ibid., p. 313. 
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Al-Mu’aiyad was in direct communication with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Da'wat of the Yemen, particularly with the 
Da‘i Lamak b. Malik, the head of the Da'wat imder the 
^ulaihids. The Da‘i Lamak went to Egypt at the instance 
of the Da'i ‘All b. Mu^mmad ss-§ulai^i, and during his 
sojourn in Egypt stayed with al-Mu’aiyad and constantly 
discussed religious problems with him. Al-Mu’aiyad is the 
spiritual father of the Da'wat of the Yemen, for after his 
death in Shawwal 470 A.H. (a.i>. 1076) at Cairo, at an age of 
more than 70 years, he left in his works a legacy for the 
Da‘wat in the Yemen. 

Ill 

After the deaths of the Da‘! Lamak and his son, the Da‘I 
Yahya, the Queen Saiyida the Sulaihid appointed the Da‘i 
Dhuaib b. Musa al-Wadi‘i to the rank of the Da‘i ’I-Mutlaq. 
He was the first Da‘i to propagate the mission on behalf of 
the Imam Taiyib. This branch of the Isma'ili movement was 
henceforth styled the Taiyibi Da'wat (i—lalt whose 

headquarters now became established in the Yemen, 
as opposed to the Nizraid branch, otherwise known as the 
Assassins of Alamut. 

The Yemenite Da'wat being shorn of its political power 
after the decline of the SulaiUds, had to struggle for its very 
existence. The history of this Da'wat shows that for centuries 
a gallant fight was carried on for the preservation and pro¬ 
tection of the legacy of the earlier Isma'ill authors. 

Among the notable personalities in the Yemen of this 
period was al-Khattab b. al-^asan b. Abi’l-Hafaz (killed in 
533 A.H., A.D. 1138). He was step-brother to the Queen 
Saiyida, a great warrior and ruler. He was one of the great 
poets of the Yemen,* and his Biwan is preserved in the 
collection of the Da'wat books. We have also some rare 

* Leidm Caiahgua Codicum ArcUneorum, ii, 1, 233. I am indebted to 
I>r. Tan Arendok for givuig me the exact reference to its source, Tiz. Paris 
Bib. Nat. No. 3329 (anoien fonds 1414). 



mndv of the DS'I Ibrahim al-^usam al-^amidl and the Da‘I 
< Bfahammad b. T&hii preserved by the Yemenite Da‘wat. 

Another great representative of the Da'wat who flourished 
IB this period and who formulated a method of study of the 
^ literature of the former Da'is was the Da‘I ‘AH b. Muhammad 
b, al-Walid (died 612 a.h., a.d. 1216), author of many 
works, among them being his Diwan and KitSb Damighu 
BSfU, the refutation of Ohazali’s al-Mustazhirl.^ 

I will not continue to enumerate many names of books 
and their authors preserved in the libraries of the Isma'ilis. 
I will just mention the final outstanding representative of 
this Da’wat in the ninth century a.h., the Da‘I ‘Imadu ’ddin 
Idris, who wrote a detailed history of the Da'wat from its 
inception to his own times, and who gave in his KitSb Zahru 
'USia'aM the last great compendium of the Isma'Ili doctrine. 

On the whole, the Isma'Ili literature in the Yemen differs 
much from the old Isma'Ili literature in the Fa^imid times. 
It has lost its widespread political and revolutionary character 
and its principal task has become the preservation of the 
intellectual and religious treasures of the old Da'wat, a duty 
and a privilege which to-day assists in cementing the bonds 
of union between the small communities of the Isma'ills of 
the Yemen and of India, and which ensures a permanent 
monument to all those who fought and struggled for the 
continued existence of their religious independence. 

' Edited by I. Ooldziher, StrtitKhrift de» Ohazili gtgtn die Batinijja 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

AN-NABITA 

This sect is meutioned with the Bdfidai Ib&diy&> and 
^^wiya by al-J&bi?. The Kitdb al Intisdr, besides naming 
them with the Rifida, Murji’a, and Mujabbira, gives some 
details about them. 

Most of them agreed with the Mu'tazila in revering the 
Companions, though this was not true of some who lived in 
Syria. They recognized the legitimacy of Mu'&wiya and the 
Umayyads, but this did not interfere with the great respect 
they felt for ‘Ah'. 

Their theology was mixed. They held that God could not 
do injustice nor send good men (inhabitants of heaven) to 
hell, and that the question whether He could do what He 
had said He would not do was an absurdity. They held that 
God knows with an eternal knowledge. 

On the other hand, they were like the Bdfigla in having 
anthropomorphic ideas about God, and in being determinists. 
They differed from the Mu'tazila in their ideas on vrjA' and 
the Koran. They also criticized the doctrines of Ja'far b. 
Mubashshir. 

So it would appear that Zama ldish ari was wrong in saying 
that the Ndbita were Ha^wiya. They were hardly a sect or 
school; their ideas were not eclectic but undigested ; they 
were searching for a theology and had not found out that they 
were trying to hold incompatible views.^ 

This suggests a correction in the Fihrist. In the title of the 
third section of the fifth discourse (p. 179) ore the words: 

Llj “the Mujabbira and the wonder of 

the l^^wiya The author does not usually put criticism 
in his chapter headings, the singular “ wonder ’’ is strange, 
so it is natural to read N&bita, a change of dots only. 

68. ■ A. 8. Tbitton. 

> SUvaith OrienkU Oongrut, pt. iii, p. 09. 
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PD^YRD 

In a text describing the last days of Manichean belief in 
Torfan Parsik (South-western Dialect), M. 482 verso 
(P. W. K. MalW, ABAW., 1904, p. 16 : Salemann, Manich. 
Binds, p. 27) immediately preceding the destruction of all 
animal life and vegetation, the following passage occurs:— 
'yg zmyg 'vd 'sm'n . yvr fdigyrd zm’ . . . 

The fragment is unhappily broken at the beginning and 
end of most lines. I would suggest to read here :— 
o»y mmty «S aaman < paS b > emr paSiSkerdzama <lnd>, 
and to translate ; “ Then earth and heaven will be shaken 
into ten thousand pieces.” 

To justify this I would connect pdiqyrd with the root Itari-, 
thart-, " to cut.” The form karl- is abundantly attested: 
Av. haral-, AIW., 462-4 (cf. paUi am.karaBySl, V. 4, 50), 
harzta- “ knife” ; Sogd. ”krtk ” sword”, BCE., 224, pthmt-, 
'nkr'tU- “ to out in pieces ”; Pahl. fralcart " section, 
chapter”, hartak “section, division, kind”, evkartak “in 
one piece ”. The form with s- is less common, but occurs in 
Afg. shaft A “ to cut out ”, NPers. niSkurda, nUgarda, niSgirda 
“ a cobbler’s knife ”, and probably here in pdiqyrd “ section, 
piece ”. 

My supplement in zatnd<nd> seems to be demanded by 
the need of a verb to this clause : zam- may be a collateral 
form to the verb zamA-. We have many cases of the alternation 
of mA and m (where sometimes mA and sometimes m is 
original), as in the Pahl. nambet “ is moist ” beside nam and 
namA “ moist", cf, naft “ moistened ”, sec Hiibschmann, 
Pers. Stud., 266, Horn, GIP,, i, 2, 59. It is less easy to define 
the meaning of zandi-. In Pahl. we have 

bigbn koj i harburz zamb i zamlk afizaniSn 
" like Mount Alburz which checks the shaking of the earth ” 
(Dostur Hoshang Memorial Vdwne, p. 201). Av. zamb- 
"crush”, AIW., 1666, Sarikoli vizambam “I crush”, cf. 
Sanskr. -jatMtaha- “ crushing ”, jambhaycdi “ crush ” ; in 




VONDATION BB dOBj’te 

the North-western Turfan dialect zmigr hryd is “maoht 
Kampf ” according to Lentz, Die Stelhmg Jem, p. 44 ; in the 
MahmSmay, 1. 295, we have '6 if iy vs zmbg ; and zmb'gr^n. 
is “warriors”. Another meaning is represented by Oss. 
zAmbin “to yawn”, Bal. zomh “mouthful, bit”, Sanshr. 
janMa- “ tooth, jaw ” (see Morgenstieme, Acta Orientdlia, i, 
p. 280). A kind of game called zotni is mentioned in the Pahl. 
tale of Huarau ut Betak (ed. Unvala, 16). It would, therefore, 
be possible to translate here either “ shake ” or “ crush ”. 
Salemann was surely right in doubting an emendation of 
pdSqyrd to *friqyrd on the ground that the usual spelling is 
frSygyrd- *fraMgerd-. Jackson, JAOS., 1930, p. 193, inclined 
to favour this alteration. 

69. H. W. Bailsy. 


FONDATION DE aOEJE 

1. Le bureau de la fondation n’a pas subi de changements 
depuis le mois de novembre 1930 et se compose done de MM. C. 
Snouck Hxirgronje (president), M. Th. Houtsma, Tj. de Boer, 
J. J. Salverda de Grave et C. van Vollenhoven (secr4taiie- 
tr4sorier). Conform4ment auz statute, M. de Boer, h cause 
de son d4part d’Amsterdam, a donn4 sa demission comme 
membre du bureau. 

2. Le bureau espdre pouvoir faire paraitre souspeu, comme 
no. 9 des Editions de la fondation; Das Konstantinopler 
Fragment des Kit&b ihtMf al-fuqah& des at-fabari, heraus- 
gegeben, etc. von Prof. Dr. Joseph Schacht. 

3. Le bureau examine encore avec MM. D, van der Meulen 
et H. von Wissmann un projet de publication des r4sultats 
de leur voyage recent k travers Qadramaut. 

4. Des huit publications de la fondation il reste un certain 
nombre d’exemplaires, qui sont mis en vente au profit de la 
fondation, chez l’4diteur E. J. Brill, aux prix marquis: 1, 
Beproduction photographique du manuscrit de Leyde de la 
^amdsah de al-Bu^turi (1909), fl. 96 ; 2, Kitdb al-Fdkhir de 
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ia-l[i]&4<)Al. 4d. C. A. Storey (1916), il. 6; 3, Streittschri/i des 
GatM gegm die Bdfinijja-Seke, par I. Goldziher (1916), 
fl. 4, SO; 4, Bar Hebraena’s Book of the Dove, 6d. A. J. 
Wessmck (1919), fl. 4, 50; 5,De Opkomsi van het Zaidi^ische 
Imamaat in Yemen, par C, van Arendonk (1919), fl. 6; 
6, Die Riohtungen der Idamuchm Koramuslegung, par 
I. Qoidziher (1920), fl. 10; 7, Die Epitome der Meiaphysik des 
Averroee, ubeiaetzt und mit einer Einleitung und Erlauter- 
nngen versehen, par S. van den Bergh (1924), fl. 7, 50; 8, 
Lee “ lAvres dee Chevaux", par 6. Levi Della Vida (1928), 
fl. 6. 


Novtmbir, 1931. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Oaekwad’s Orxbntal Skbies. No. XLV. Bhavaprakadana 
of Saradatanaya. Edited witli an introduction and 
indices by Yadugixi Yatiraja Swami of Melkot and 
E. S. Bamaswami ^astri Siromani. No, XLVI. 
Bamacaxita of Abhinanda. Critically edited with an 
introduction by E. S. Bamaswami Sastri Siromani. 
No. XLVIII. Natyadarpapa of Bamacandxa and 
Giukacandra with tbeir own commentary. E^ted with 
an introduction . . . and indices by Gajanan Eushaba 
Shrigondekar . . . and Lalehandia Bhagawandas 
Gandhi. Vol. I. x 9| 6J, pp. (1) 77 + i 4- xxi + 409, 
(2) accrii + 467. (3) 23 + 230. Baroda: Oriental 
Institute, 1929-30. 

These three works are of distinct importance and interest 
as specimens of the medieval Indian theory and practice of 
ars poetica. ^aradatanaya, son of Bhatta Gtdpala, gives us 
in ten adhikaras of verse a meritorious treatise on the rules 
of poetic composition and dramaturgy; and the latter subject 
is also the theme of the Natya-darpaim, a work by two disciples 
of the great Hemacandia, which was first brought to notice 
by Professor Sylvain L4vi in his paper Deux nouveaux 
traUia de dramaiurgie indienne {Joum. As., 1923, p, 193 ff.), 
where he derived from it a telling argument against the 
Bhasa-legend. To Abhinanda, son of ^tfinanda (to be 
distinguished from the author of the Laghu-ySga-vasi^tha), 
we owe the Rama-carita, a poem narrating the story of the 
Bamfiyaua in thirty-six cantos. To this are added two 
supplements by different authors; the first of these is 
ascribed, apparently falsely, to Abhinanda himself, and the 
second is the composition of a poet named Bbima, son. ol 
lyevapaYa. The editors have baiSdiBd. ^hsax. eidojesA 
mexvt e«n.\gcat\i!i&t\Qin. on. thiexc vshuAAe contribution to this 
really live and useful series. 

89. 97. 98. 


L. D. Bahnbtt. 



mtT TO The Tbo Ghuan. Compiled bj Evbbard D. H. 
Feabsb, K.C.M.6. Revised and prepared for the press 
Jambs Haldanb Stewabt Lockhabt, K.C.M.G., 
LL.D. (Hongkong). 10* x 7*. pp. x -f 430. Oxford 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1930. 
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It is much to be regretted that Sir Eversrd Fraser should 
not have lived to see the publication of this outcome of many 
years of his laborious leisure hours. Presumably the financial 
obstacle was the cause, for Sir James Stewart Lockhart in 
hill Preface says that the work had been completed for many 
years before Fraser died. That it has now at long last been 
given to the sinologic world is due to the goodwill and efforts 
of well-wishers in several quarters. And it has appeared in 
a format befitting the importance of the subject, and with a 
typographic excellence difficult to reach with a text made up 
of numerals in two sizes, of English words, and of many 
Chinese characters, all of these sometimes in one line of text, 
but meritoriously achieved by the printers of the Commercial 
Press, Ltd., of Shanghai. 

What then is this Tao Chuan, or “ Chronicle of Tso ”, 
which James Legge’s enormous industry and learning 
succeeded in translating, but could not enrich by an Index, 
as he had done with his previous volumes of the Chinese 
Classics ? In the shortest possible description, it is, in 
Professor Herbert Giles’ words, “the famous commentary 
upon the Syring and Autumn Annah ” of Confucius. But 
it is much more than that. It is a narrative of events in the 
China of that time during some 260 years from 722 to 462 b.c. 
A narrative that though in the main concerned with the deeds 
and misdeeds of the Rulers of the various feudal States, 
often a record of the ambition, lusts, treachery, and murder 
of those in high places, yet incidentally is also a moving picture 
in curious detail and strange variety, of the social scene in 
humbler life. Well might Legge write, “ The events and the 
eharaetm of the time pass as in reality and life before us. In 
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no ancient histoiy of any oonntiy linve we Bnch a -vivid piotuxe 
of any lengthened period of its annals as we have from Tso.” 
And again, “ It is, in my opinion, the most precious literary 
treasure which has come down to posterity from the Chow 
dynasty.” It would not be too much to add that the Tso 
Chmn brings before the reader the early ages of China in 
richer measure than all the olher Chinese Cleusics put together. 

Such was the historical treasure that Fraser’s eager and 
acute mind examined, judged, and saw that it was good. And 
ha-ving worked upon it for so many years, it is regrettable 
and a little surprising that he added no comments, nor 
criticism, nor even a page or two of Preface of his own. 
True, Legge’s careful and lengthy Prolegomena exist, but there 
was room for the views of a fresher, less rigid, and more modem 
mind than Legge’s upon the material, and they would have 
been welcomed by all those whom he has laid under a load 
of obligation already. 

And this leads me to the only serious criticism of Fraser’s 
work that 1 can make, but indeed it is not a criticism, but a 
note of some regret and disappointment, in which, however, 
others perhaps may not share. A few sentences will explain. 
The Tso Chuan being a lengthy record of more than'two and 
a half centuries, having also a wide scope, by one who was a 
full, if not profuse, writer, could not fail to be a storehouse 
of first-rate literary phraseology. Among educated Chinese 
it has long been knovni to pro-vide the locus dassious for 
numberless correct expressions and phrases. On the other 
hand, the Western reader must often -wish, on meeting some 
unfamiliar combination, that he could learn if it occurred in 
the Tso Chvan, and what meaning it had there. It is hardly 
too much to say that a complete glossary of this work, with 
the sense, or the various senses, expressed in English, French, 
or German, would by itself be an adequate Dictionary for 
most literary and historical Chinese works. 

Such a complete glossary Fraser did not compile. Probably 
he never aimed at doing so, but contented himself with the 
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of file very valuable, albeit partial, glossary tbat 
i»ill be found dispersed among the 3,547 characters entered in 
bis Chance has enabled me to form an approximate 

estimate of the mostly two-word phrases omitted ^m the 
Lidex. Of such phrases in the first three pages printed by 
Ijegge, under Duke Yin there were 45 marked by me many 
years ago. Of these 16 are not in the Index, e.g. on p. 176, 
$hi wei, to act as Begent, and on p. 133, shu shih, to lead an 
army, two of the earliest of these expressions to occur in 
the Tso Chuan. 

But why grieve over these might-have-beens ? Better to 
acknowledge thankfully the great and enduring service to 
sinology rendered by Sir Everatd Fraser in his lifetime, and 
by Sir James Stewart Lockhart, and others «rho together after, 
the author’s death have made accessible the result of his 
scholarly and laborious toil. 

There is a small error on p. 91, where in the seventh line 
from the foot of column 1, " 7th sign of Zodiac ” should be 
8th, and two lines below, the first character, mi “ tail ”, 
should be that for fang “ the House ”. 

^63. L. C. Hopkins. 


Burton : Arabian Nights Adventurer. By Fairfax 
Downey. 8 x Sj, pp. xii -|- 300, pis. 8. New York, 
London: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1931. 8vo. Price 
10s. 6d. net. 

There is nothing in this volume that will come new or prove 
of fresh interest to the English reader, still less to the Oriental 
scholar. That a really good Burton biography is needed is a 
recognised fact, chiefly when we remember the personal view¬ 
points that have prompted all the previous ones. Mr. Downey 
has written his book for an American public, and the publishers 
have clothed it in a dust-jacket that does not enhance its 
selling value-as far as England is concemed-the discovery 

■-I, 




^ I«lBe Tanganyika vonld baidly soggi^ to tts a cbaptw 
lyuuiing saok as “ Tbs rending of the veil of Isis ”, nor wonlt 
^ account of Sir Bichatd’s marriage prompt the headinj 
“ A Harem is begun and ended! ” However, Mr. Downq 
hag proportioned the work correctly, which is a relief after thi 
“ scrap-book ” atrocity of Lady Burton. In a book of 30( 
pages we do not reach Trieste till p. 257, thus ample qpace if 
devoted to each of the major explorations, as well as to th< 
lesser activities in Burton’s amazingly full life. 
zsi. N. M. P. 


Le TBUPnE D’AnaxoB Vat (= Mimoirea Archiologiquiet 
ptMUa four V^ede Franfoise d'Extrime-Orient, Tome II), 
Deuxi^e partie. La Sculpture Omementale du Temple. 

X 11. 2 parts: (1) pp. 19, 68 plates, 2 plans; 
(2) pp. 3, 68 plates. Paris : G. Van Oest. 1930. 

The preceding portion of this great work was noticed on 
pp. 178-9 of our Joumai for 1930. It dealt with the 
architecture, while the section now before me is devoted to the 
sculpture of the temple. The letterpress consists mainly of a 
critical introduction by M. Victor Goloubew, who draws 
attention to some of the saliraxt points. He observes that out 
estimate cl the art of Angkor must be modified by the recently 
proposed change in dating, which puts after Angkor Vat a 
number of monuments that had formerly been considered of 
earlier date. He also reminds us that the great temple 
originally contained woodwork, of which hardly anything 
remains, a fact which has some bearing on the relative absence 
of decoration inside as compared with the splendid exterior. 
The plates, however, are the main thing; they are large 
and beautifully produced, entirely worthy in fact of the 
fine monument which they illustrate. 

2t9. C. O. BnAODEir. 
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PklHiTlinU SEN JaVAANSCHZ LOCFDE T7IT HEX JaVAANBCH 
VBBTAALD. Doox C. C. Beeo met medewerking van 
M. Fbowiboatiiodjo. 7f x 6, pp. 360, 10 plates. 
Sontpoort: Uitgeverij C. A. Mees. 1930. 

The Javanese original of this translation is a poem of 
nnoertain date. It deals with events that occurred in and 
shortly after 1627, but the translation is based on a text dated 
as recently as 1847, of which it is conjectured that the original 
belongs to the early part of the eighteenth or the close of the 
seventeenth century. Its plot is a romantic love tale which 
has been compared to the story of Tristram and Yseult, 
though the two have little enough in common. The Javanese 
one represents a conflict between youthful love and the brutal 
lust .of an elderly tyrant, culminating in the murder of the 
hrao and the suicide of his mistress. There are many things 
in it that accord but ill with European taste and it is a long- 
winded tale. But besides the tragic interest of its plot it 
contains much that will appeal to students of Oriental life 
and manners. The translator, with the assistance of the 
Javanese collaborator, has supplied a copious array of notes 
in illustration of matters that required explanation. The 
volume is well produced and the photographic plates are good. 
M. C. 0. Blaoden. 


Die Kunst des EbzXhlens bei dem Dayaken. 

sprachwissenschaftliche, literaturkundlicbe und volker- 
psychologische Untersuchung auf vergleichender Grund- 
lage mit einem Vorwort. (By B. Bbandstetter.) 
8} X 6, pp. 21. (No place of publication, publisher’s 
name, or date.) 

The only indication as to the date of this little work is 
given at the end of the preface, in the words “ Im Sommer 
1930”, and it was received at that time by our Society. 
The preface, will interest many who for years past have 
followed Dr. Brandstetter’s work in the numerous monographs 
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which he has issued on Indonesian subjects during the la 
forty years. The present one follows in the main his usu 
lines and deals on a comparative basis with the Dayak tem 
connected with their unwritten narrative literature, in poets 
and prose. The discussion of the terms involves also the 
meaming and psychological import, as well as the style an 
construction, manner of presentation, subject matter, etc 
of the Dayak narratives, all such points being considered i 
their turn. As usual. Dr. Brandstetter displays intimat 
knowledge and sound method in his treatment of the varioi 
aspects of his theme. 

84. C. O. Blaoden. 


FSESTBimnEL XTITOEOEVEIT DOOB HBT KOBmEUj: 
BaTAVIAASCH GeBOOTBOHAP van KUNBTEN EN WSTEJi 
SCHAPPEN BIJ OBLEOENHBII) VAN ZUN 150 JABI 
BBSTAAN, 1778-1928. Deel II. lOJ x 7, pp. ii + 43' 
31 plates (including 7 maps), 1 folding map, 3 foldin 
tables. Weltevreden: G. Kolfi & Co., 1929. 

Though some time has elapsed since the first volume of thi 
publication was noticed in the July (1930) Part of our Jowncu 
it is not too late to say a few words about the second one 
Its contents, numbering twenty-six articles, are equall; 
varied and interesting ; three are in Gen&an, two in French 
and one in English, the rest being in Dutch. The first ant 
much the longest, occupying nearly a quarter of the whol 
volume, is a detailed investigation by Heer C. C. F. M. L 
Boux of the voyage of the Fictono (the only Bhip of Magellan’ 
fleet that completed the circumnavigation of the globe) througl 
the Timor group of islands. This is based on Figafetta’i 
Italian account and Albo's Spanish diary, the relevant part 
of which works are reproduced textually and in a Dutd 
translation and give rise to the discussion of a number o 
matters relating to the itinerary of the ship and the topo 
graphy and ethnography of this part of the world. Appendec 


thflxeto is Pigafetta’s vocabulary of about 426 words beaded 
" Vocabob de quest! popuU mori ” (indicating tbat the words 
were gathered from Muslims) which is almost entirely an 
Italian-Malay word-list, and the oldest Malay vocabulary 
in any Eluropean language. About twenty other words 
occurring scattered in Pigafetta’s text are added in a separate 
list. Both lists include a few non-Malay words and contain a 
considerable number of errors and obscurities, most of which 
have been cleared up and rectified by Heer Le Roux. Some 
further explanations and emendations are, however, still 
required, and as they will necessarily be rather full of detail 
it will be more convenient to devote a separate note to them. 
In addition to its linguistic matter, which can only appeal 
to a limited number of specialists, there is much in this 
article which will interest anybody who can read Dutch. 

The remaining articles also deal for the most part with the 
Dutch East Indies, mainly under such heads as language, 
literature, history, topography, administration, sociology, 
art, folklore and mythology. Among those which to some 
extent concern Indianists may be mentioned M. Sylvain lAvi’s 
learned discussion on the peculiar combination of letters 
yaa and its phonetic value and use, Heer Alfred Maas’s full 
account of the astrological calendar of the Balinese with 
astronomical identifications, M. H. Parmentier’s suggestions 
as to the probable original plan of Barabudur, Professor 
J. Ph. Vogel’s discovery of the representation of the Vidhura- 
jataka on its reliefs. Dr. R. O. Winstedt’s summary of a new 
and strange Malay prose recension of the Ramayapa, atiiI 
Herr K. Wulff’s translation of nineteen strophes from the 
Old Javanese version of the same epic. Professor Ph. S. 
van Ronkel revives the memory of Thomas Hyde, an EngUali 
Orientalist of the seventeenth century, who ftmnng other 
Bastem languages studied Malay and produced in it in 1677 
a version of the Gospels and Acts, based on a Dutch awd 
Malay original'of 1661. Profe88orA.W.Nieuwenhuispropound8 
the view that the patruirchal system was originally a 



qnstem, wliile the matriaroli&l one 'was genealogical. Fatbat 
W. Schmidt discusses the Javanese Panji legend in conneotioa 
with his scheme of Austronesian mythology, and Bieer J. H. W. 
Middendorp seeks to explain certain folk-tales on 
enhemeristic principles. In his case there would seem to be 
morn justihcation than is usually to be found for this mode 
of interpretation, for two of the tales were thus explained 
to him by the natives themselves, who definitely linked them 
up with comparatively recent events still well remembered. 

Most of the other articles are of more strictly local interest 
and it would perhaps be superfluous to eniunerate them here, 
though they all contain matter that is both readable and 
valuable. In short, this volume and its companion worthily 
commemorate the 150th anniversary of the oldest of the 
Asiatic Societies. 

210. 0...0. Blagdbn. 


De Beitsoh-Indi£es in Suriname. Door Eev. BunoLV 
Kabsten. 10 X 6|, pp. XV + 129. ’s-Gravenhage : 
Martinus NijhofE. 1930. Glds. 2.60. 

This work falls into two distinct parts. The first, of fifty-two 
pages, consists mainly of a history of the immigration and 
settlement (from 1873) of British Indians in Dutch Guiana, 
their economic and cultural significance, chstes, religions and 
sects, the status of their women, their mode of life, habitations, 
clothing and ornaments, festivals, marriage, birth and names, 
death and burial, their societies, and the work of missionaries 
among them. This part jihus contains a good deal of general 
information, which is conveyed in a very readable ■way. 

The second part is a grammar of Hindi, -with many examples, 
followed by a brief section on epistolary style, a number of 
short, everyday sentences and some stories -with translations, 
and finally a Dutch-Hindi Trocabulary. I am assured that 
'this part is a go^ piece of work. The whole is preceded by 
two prefaces, by Mr. P. G. Schalkwijk and Professor J. 



'Vogd xctpectively, which point out the importance of the 
bdiok to Dutch readers interested in this South Amencan 
colony of tVirs and particularly in this section of its popula¬ 
tion, whi^ is a considerable &ctor in it and now apparently 
number^ over 33,000 souls. 

5. / C. 0. Blagdbn. 


IdCOAL AND Economic Documents prom Ashjaly. By 
Henry Frederick Lutz. University of California 
Publications. Berkeley, California. 1931. 2 dollars 

25 cents. 

Herein are published one hundred and ten clay contract- 
tablets, dating from the beginning of the Second Milleniuum 
B.c., found at Ashj&ly in the Nahraw&n region in Mesopotamia. 
In the majority of the translations, which follow the normal 
forma of such tablets, similar to those in Meissner's Beilr. z. 
AlUmb. Privatrechl, Mr. Lutz’s renderings are satisfactory, 
but he is not careful enough in his appreciation of the forms of 
words to be convincing in the more difficult passages. For 
instance, in No. 1, Cm UmatuSa itarroH ’^Tuliitdnim ana 
Nvtubtvm mdrtu camiot mean “ When she dies T. will restore 
her to N., the daughter ”. ItarroH does not in any case mean 
“ give back ” (from tdru), but must surely be from tarC, 
dependent after Cm, “ the day when her fate carries her oft.” 
For Cm, meaning “ the day when ”, cf. Meissner, op. cit., 
No. 97, 6 ; for taru, cf. Delitzsch, Handworterb., b.v. Then 
the latter half of the sentence will be “T. (will be) to 
Nntubtum (as) a daughter ”, with which cf. Meissner, loc. cit., 
1. 6 , A^upiam a^uht “ A. will be (is) his brother ”, in an 
adoption-text, without v^b or pronoun. The whole text is, 
it is true, difficult to explain, but it is essential to be accurate 
in details if the right, translation is to be found. Again, in 
No. 7, 1. 11, ana haUitim izjz can hardly mean “ for loss he 
will stand good ”; surely izaz is not for tzzaz, but comes 
from zOzu “ to share ” (cf. Meissner, No. 96, 1. 19), i,e. ho 
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diall diaxe the loss. In No. 30, a note on certain beanu, < 
*i»-»-[nt] " tamarisk ” is not satisfactory, as Mr. Lutz realdzeB : 
•^ptt-hu-ut-ium cannot mean “thistle-wood” (“for roofing 
the stable ” !)—^whatever “ thistle-wood ” might mean. 
Thistle is pukuttu, not pakuitu (cf. O.T. xviii, 4 ; vii-viii, 1). 
The texts are legibly written, and although I have called 
attention to certain blemishes, the book is full of interest 
to those working on provincial contracts. 

290. R. C. T. 


IsLAMisME ET SoGiALiSHE. Par MouHSiNE Babazi, Docteui 
en Droit. 10 x 6^, pp. 99. Paris: Gleuthner, 1929. 
Fos. 26. 

The author of this pamphlet endeavours to show that 
Islamic jurisprudence is averse to Socialism, which is defined 
as “ the economic doctrines which principally with the view 
of establishing and maintaining a certain practical equality 
between the individuals would suppress property more or 
less completely and socialize economy ”. The phrase “ more 
or less completely ” renders this definition somewhat vague ; 
for every government which imposes taxation suppresses 
private property to a certain extent; the individual is deprived 
of the control of a portion of his possessions. The definition 
given in the New English Dictionary is decidedly clearer: 
“ A theory or policy of social organization which aims at or 
advocates the ownership and control of the means of produc¬ 
tion, capital, land, property, etc., by the community as a 
whole, and their administrstion or distribution in the 
interests of all.” Dr. Barazi has no difficulty in proving that 
the Qur’an and the Tradition both recognize the institution 
of private property; and that the systems based on these 
foimdations have no sympathy with either the rigid com¬ 
munism of Plato’s Republic or the modified communism 
of his Laws. His legal training has enabled him to produce 
a very helpful study of the attitude adopted by the Islamic 
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jniists towards the principles involved in Socialism, and 
the modifications of the private control of property 
which their systems admit. Though the authorities whom 
be cites are not invariably weighty, his conclusions seem 
generally to be sound. 

If, as the second definition cited indicates, Socialism 
involves both ownership and control by the community as 
a whole, Islamic practice, and to some extent theory, would be 
far more adverse to the latter than to the former. Different 
monarchs took different views of their duties in the disposal 
of the “ wealth of the Muslims ”, i.e. the proceeds of taxation; 
their right to dispose of it was rarely questioned. Anything 
like republican government was till recent times so rare in 
Islamic communities that the cases of it might be said to be 
negligible; and control by the community is scarcely 
compatible with autocratic government. Hence history as 
well as jurisprudence is in accord with Dr. Barazi’s thesis, 
ar. D. S. M. 


The New Turkish : an Elementary Grammar, Vocabulary 
AND Phrase Book of the Turkish Lanquaoe m the 
NSW Latin Characters. By A. C. Moule, M.A. 
Printed by permission at the Government Printing Office, 
Nicosia, Cyprus. 1930. 8^ x 5|, pp. 65. 

This is a very useful and timely publication, since the older 
grammars cither employ the Arabic alphabet or a form of 
transliteration which differs considerably from that which the 
Turkish Government has officially introduced. The grammar 
of what used to be called Ottoman Turkish is exceedingly 
simple and free from exceptions, whence Mr. Moule has been 
able to deal with it in a pamphlet of 64 pages ; not a few of 
which are devoted to vocabulary and phases. The ebnnga 
in the script seems to have been accompanied by no morpho¬ 
logical alterations. It is not wholly advantageous, for 
whereas in the old script the Arabic words which Turkish 



bbrrowB bo freelj could be identified at a glance, in the new 
they by no means leadily reveal themselves. Eurthtf, the 
value given to some of the Latin characters, while puzzling 
to foreigners, will render the acquisition of European languages 
difficult to Turks. Still it must be admitted that the Arabic 
alphabet is so little suited to the Turkish language that 
the benefits flowing from the change are greater than the 
disadvantages which result. 

206. D. S. M. 


The Annual op the Amebican Schools op Oeibntal 
Bebeabch ; vol. x for 1^8-9. lOJ x 7i, pp. xi 4- 94, 
figs. 2. New Haven : Yale University Press and Milford, 
London, 1930. 

Two articles of unequal length and importance make up 
the present volume of the Annual: “ New Eiikuk Documents 
relating to family Laws,” by E. A. Speiser, and “ A Com¬ 
parative List of the Signs in the so-called Indo-Sumerian 
Seals ”, by G. A. Barton. The first is a study of over seventy 
pages, devoted to forty of the cuneiform texts found at the 
site of the ancient city of Nuzi, and recently published by 
Professor Chiera in the Harvard Semitic Series, vol. v. It is 
regrettable that material difficulties stood in the way of 
publishing the larger work of which this is a fragment, but 
it was probably wiser to postpone the more ambitious scheme 
until the relevant material is more fully available; the 
time for a comprehensive book upon the inhabitants, names, 
life, laws, and customs of the Arrapha district is not yet. 
Meanwhile the author has advanced several steps nearer to 
that end ; his introduction includes useful discussions of 
legal conceptions and terms, and his translations give little 
ground for comment. It is, indeed, a happy fortune that the 
study of this new branch Of the Babylonian civilization is 
not hindered by so many of the formidable philological 
difficulties which are found m other directions. 
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Of Professor Barton’s s^-list of the Harappa and Mohenjo- 
Daro writing it is impossible to speak so highly. It is evident 
that the author has not had before him anything like the 
whole of the material, and indeed it appears that he has 
simply worked with the examples pictured in the Illustrated 
London News. The result is that, whereas nearly 400 signs 
altogether can be collected from the seals. Professor 
Barton’s list counts leas than 150 and a few “ numerals ”— 
of the numeral character of which there is perhaps more 
doubt than the author evidently feels. For the rest, he has 
endeavoured to classify the signs according to the objects 
auumed to be depicted, and has sought to put side by side 
in tabular form some similar characters in the Sumerian, 
proto-Elamite, Hittite, Egyptian, Cretan, Cypriote, and 
Chinese scripts. The result is simply to show, first, how 
remarkably few of the “ Harappa ” signs can be thus identified 
(even counting variants and accepting the identifications, 
some of them very dubious, only about sixty can be mustered 
against over eighty " miscellaneous ” in a very incomplete 
list), and, second, that it is possible to find scattered analogies 
to any early signary among a number of others, but this is 
very far from indicating a particular relationship in any one 
direction. 

136. C. J. G. 

Dra Axjsorabunoen von Samarba : Band v, Die vobgb- 
SCmCHTUCHEN ToPFEREIEN VON SaMABRA. By ErNST 
Herzfeli). 12J X 9, pp. vii + 110, 47 pis, 240 illustra¬ 
tions. Berlin : Dietrich Rcimer (Ernst Vohsen), 1930. 

The fifth voliune of the Excavations of Samarra departs 
entirely from the preceding, which were concerned with the 
relics of the Arab capital of the ninth Christian century, and 
goes back about four millennia to describe the only objects 
found on this site which belong to the pre-Islamic period. 
By some strainge chance there occurred in two places, and 
directly under the deposit of the Islamic city, a very nnoj ent 
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stiatiim about 1} metres deep, which contained a confnaed' .' 
cluster of graves, marked by the presence of a painted pottery 
very evidently difEerent from, and much earlier than, the 
Arab wares. The excavator was puzzled by this discovery 
for two reasons, both because painted pottery of any kind 
had hardly then (1911) been observed at all in Western 
Asia, and because these sherds, while having every 
appearance of a very early date (which was also suggested 
by the few other objects which accompanied them), lay 
directly under the ninth-century houses. In the long interval 
which has elapsed since this pottery was found much has 
happened to afiect the study of it; the material itself has 
been scattered, most being now in the British Museum, the 
rest in Berlin, while, on the other hand, a good deal has been 
learned of the astonishing abundance and universality of 
early painted wares in Mesopotamia, Persia, and far beyond. 
Thus the pottery of Samarra can now be studied as one of a 
large family, to which indeed it exhibits very notable 
likenesses. The task of Professor Herzfeld in this volume 
has therefore been double: to publish the material, which he 
does very handsomely on forty-seven plates, of which six 
are in colour, and to describe the material, shapes, decoration, 
and accomxianiments of the pottery, comparing them with 
the related finds from other sites. To this p^ of his task the 
author devotes an introduction divided into ten chapters, 
according to the principal shapes which the vessels assume. 
His general conclusion is that which the wealth of comparative 
material now available indicates, that the Samarra pottery 
belongs to a copper age, when stone was still in use for common 
purposes. The latest results of excavation in Babylonia seem 
to show that this period was even more remote than the 
author is inclined to assume; the round date of 3000 B.c. 
which he gives may actually too late, but opinion as to this 
must depend on the place which Sanoarra takes in the obviously 
long history of this family of decorated wares. Professor 
Herzfeld shows reason to believe that its connections are 



Bomewliat more with the Persian than with the Mesopotamiai 
varieties. Like all its other congeners the Samarra pottery 
Kim a well-marked local character, and it should heneefortl 
be readily identified by archaeologists of the Near ]E!aBt, in 
all of whom the study of this excellent volume is recommended 


The Life and Times of Soltan Maiimud op Ghazna. Bj 
Muhammad Nazim, M.A., Ph.D. 8 ^ x 5|, pp. xv + 271 
map. Cambridge; Cambridge University Press, 1931 
The small kingdom of Ghazna founded by Alptigin ii 
A.D. 963, was considerably enlarged by Subuktigin, the fiftl 
Sultan (977-97), but it wats the latter’s son, Abu’l Qasin 
Mahmud, who in the course of his long reign of thirty-tw( 
years (998-1030) converted it into an empire extending fron 
the Panjab in the east to the hills overlooking the Tigrif 
valley in the west, and from the confines of in thi 

north to Makriin in the south. Mahmud has hitherto beer 
chiefly known to us from his incessant inroads (some seventeei 
in all) into north-western India between the years 1000 anc 
1027, in the course of which fabulous quantities of treasun 
and phmder are said to have been carried off to Ghazna 
These Indian raids, however, formed but part of his extra 
ordinary activities. No connected account of the history o 
his times had previously been written in English, and w< 
welcome this survey of his remarkable career. Dr. Nazin 
has utilized all the known sources for the history of the period 
and has, in addition, collected relevant material from { 
number of unpublished manuscripts. As an example of th< 
value of the information to be gleaned from hitherti 
unsuspected sources, may be cited the use that has beer 
made of a qasida found in a oollection of poems by Fairul^ 
preserved in the India Office library. FamilAi was one o; 
the court poets of Mahmud, and he accompanied the Sultaz 
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an. his famous e^ieditioii to Somnath. The route followed by. ; 
IXahmSd from Mult&n to Kathiawar had previously been 
a subject of speculation; but the mention by Farm^i in 
his of Ludrava ( ? Ludarva), Chikudar (? Ghikodar), 

Nahrwala, Mundher, and Detmlwara has enabled Dr. Nazim 
to suggest, with every probability, the route actually taken 
across the Thar to the extremity of the Axavallis and thence 
throu^ Fatan, Mundher, and Delvada. 

The work is arranged in three parts. The first contains a 
very full list of authorities, and a brief sketch of the 
Muhammadan states of the period. The second part, dealing 
with Mahmud’s wars—and practically his whole life was 
occupied in fighting—^is arranged on a geographical basis 
under: (1) Central Asia, (2) Iran, Sistan, and adjoining 
lands, and (3) India. In the third part is given an account 
of Mahmud’s administrative astern, so far as this is revealed 
by the historical records available, and of his character and 
work. The author makes an effort to acquit Mahmtld of the 
diarges of fanaticism and intolerance so generally levelled 
against him, but we doubt whether his conclusions in this 
respect will meet with any wide acceptance. In the appendices 
will be found useful notes on the Far^finids, Samanids, 
Ma’mfinids, Saffarids, Buwaihids, and the Hindushahiya 
dynasty of Waihand (modern Und), as well as a very full 
chronology of the times of Mahmud and his predecessors. 

Beferences have been quoted with commendable care and 
fulness ', an adequate index has been provided, and the sketch 
map enables the reader to follow approximately the Sulj^an 
in his ceaseless campaigns. Dr. Nazim has made a solid 
contribution to our knowledge of an important period of 
Eastern history, and the volume should be studied by all 
students interested in the history of India and the countries 
lying to the west thereof. 

2iS. 


C. B. A. W. 0. 



NOXKSS OF BOOKS 

Hwobt of DhabmaASstba. By P. V. Kane. (Jovenunenfc 
Orwntal Series. Clsss B. No. 6, vol. i. 9i X 6 , pp. xlviii 
+ 760 + 15. Poona : Bhandorkar Research Institute, 
1930. 

This is, indeed, a novros direiptro^ of learning, eucn as 
mairaa one realize how appropriate is the title Yidya Sagara 
both to the immensity of Sanskrit literature and to the 
capacious memory of a scholar who can survey it. The bare 
list of works on Dharmaiastra covers 170 double-column 
pages; in the narrative portion the author’s views are as 
weighty as his modesty and courtesy arc disarming, though he 
is not above leavening the subject with a little playful fun at 
the expense of learned confreres with whom he disagrees; see, 
e.g. p. 69. This first volume is only a history of the literature: 
we are led to hope for a history of the ideas contained in that 
literature. Lawyers will be at one with Sanskrit scholars in 
wishing the learned author restoration to health to perfect 
his great scheme; for if he has strength to prove himself 
master of his own erudition and not to let it master him, the 
second volume should be of the highest value. 

When we ask what is the value of the present voliune to 
practical lawyers, the answer is bound to be somewhat 
disappointing. The lawyer craves for certainty, for a fixed 
scale of values as between the authority of different writers. 
He will find here only diversity; and if he learns that 
conclusive authority is often but a will-’o-the-wisp, that 
discovery may be good for his soul, but will hardly help him 
in the administration of justice. That he can no longer speak 
of the “ written text of the law ” ^ with the old complacent 
assurance will drive him to place greater reliance on 
“ established usage ” * and on the decisions of the courts. 
In spite of the practically unanimous opposition of the 
scholars, he will accept such decisions as e.g. Bhagwan Singh 

* Tike iemoQB dictum of the Privy Council in the Remnsd case (1868) 
12 U.I.A. 397 is identical with a vene of Nirada (p. 203. note 366), a 
ftki of whom at that date British lawyers had probably never heanl. 
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V. Bhagmm Singh 26 LA. 153 (as, if we are not muck 
mistaken, Di. Kane lumself does), simply on Lord Hobhouse’a 
own ground of stare decisis. On this footing they are not 
beyond the reach of legislative amendment to which Hindu 
opinion increasingly turns. 

Nevertheless, apatrt from practice, it would be but a poor 
lawyer who did not find interest in the present volume ; and 
the copious citations from original sources will be useful to 
many for whom access to the texts is difficult. Dr. Kane is 
inclined to assign the Manusmiti in approximately its present 
form to a somewhat earlier date than recent European scholars 
have suggested, and to hold that its previous history was 
one of a single composition rather than of a floating mass of 
verse tradition ; and he produces very interesting evidence in 
support of his view, in particular the evidence from Indo- 
Chinese sources (pp. 156-7, cf. note by present reviewer, 
J. Comp. Leg., 1925, pp. 172-3). The remarks on the relation 
between the Apastamba sutra and the Purva mimamsa (p. 41); 
those on the position of Vi^tha in the development of the 
law of marriage and adoption (p. 59); the curious contrast 
between the developed dialectical jurisprudence of Narada 
in some directions and his reactionary views in others 
(pp. 202-3) are among the many matters which challenge 
thought. It is interesting to learn that the view of the 
inheritance of collaterals which has found favour with the 
Privy Council {Buddha v. LaUu, 421 A. 208, 37 A. 604) and 
recently, in spite of the Snuti Chandrika, with the Madras TTi gb 
Court {Soobrarrumiah v. NaJaraja 63 M 61) was held by 
Nanda Pandit (p. 427). That usually crabbed authority also 
approved of the inheritance of sisters, and in general his 
views on this topic appear to have been surprisingly liberal 
{ibid.). 

On the famous question, of the “ likeness of a son ” it goes 
without saying that Dr. Kane is at one with the unanimous 
verdict of Jolly, Mandlik, and Sarkar. He summarizes the 
present legal position with commendable brevity,, noting 


imter aka that the Bombej High Goort, contmy to its usual 
ptaotiee, has allowed the authority of the Vyavahaia mayfllrha 
to be overridden on this point by Nanda Pandit, though at 
the same time it limits the latter’s authority. Saunaka, the 
fsW, on whom Nanda Pandit bnilt, is not considered important 
enough for separate treatment, though he is referred to here 
(p. 429) and also on p. 143; Sakala, that Mrs. Harris of 
^Mrio literature, is passed over in silence. Similarly, the 
ridiculous idea that the Dattaka Chandrika is the work of 
Devanna Bhatta Dr. Kane does not even condescend to 
mention. He observes that “ Dattaka Chandrika ” is among 
the authorities cited in the Dattaka Mimamsa, but of the book 
which Sutherland translated under that name he gives no 
acooimt in the narrative, though he indexes it in his lists of 
authors and works, mentioning both Kubera and Raghumani 
as alleged authors. It is noteworthy that Dr. Kane gives more 
space (pp. 447-9) to the Dattaka didhiti of Anantadeva than 
to any other work on adoption, probably feeling that it has 
not received from the Courts the attention it deserves. That 
work inter alia expressly permits the adoption of a daughter. 

Another topic will have to be dealt with in Dr. Kane’s 
second volume on which we await his views with the greatest 
interest; namely the history of the law relating to women, 
a matter of importance in these fe mini st days. The evidence 
is more than ordinarily contradictory. Thus Paryara, whose 
recommendation of Safi is not hedged as are those of some 
other writers, is yet the only rski to permit divorce (see xxxv, 
CWN., olxi) though Kautilya also does so (p. 96). Remarriage 
is allowed by Vasistha (p. 58), Kautilya (p. 96), Narada 
(p. 202), though forbidden by Manu. Paitlunisi (p. 122) and 
Augiras (p. 222) both speak of women’s wealth in a way 
which suggests that it may often have been considerable. 
Haradatta, commenting on Gautama (p. 349), treats pr^'d- 
fotya as legally binding monogamy. Prajapati (p. 230) 
even enjoins a sonless widow to offer the iraddha to her 
huBbeod. These texts and msmy others in the same strain. 



tlioa^ thfiy do not invalidate the views of Hindu law whkk. 
have so far prevailed in our courts, will at any rate be useful 
to reformers as an answer to the conservative fear of 
innovation. 

One may hope also that Dr. Kane may find room in his 
new volume for the light which Hindu religious usage at the 
present day throws on the interpretation of the Sastras. 
Thus, in Bengal a husband on marriage promises to leave his 
wife the free control of her own earnings ; and in Mahara^tra 
cross-cousin marriage (commonly supposed to be forbidden 
by the Mitak^ra but permitted at least by Haradatta, 
(pp. 349-50) on very interesting grounds), is regarded as the 
most auspicious of all forms of marriage, even among 
Brahmans, and a blessing is invoked on other marriages 
that they may be like unto it. 

The indexing of a work of this nature must have been more 
than ordinarily difficult, and it seems ungracious to suggest 
that the index might be improved. But citations of law 
reports should have been indexed, and we have found 
discussions of important topics which are untraceable in the 
English index; this, however, does not detract from our 
welcome to a work which no serious student of Hindu law, 
and certainly no candidate for a doctorate in that subject, 
can afiord to neglect. 

222. S. Yesby FitzGebald. 


Tiiji BilX Zohba. : Eine Ostt&bkische VaBUirrE deb 
Saoe von Tahib und Zohba. By G. Baqitette (Lunds 
Universitets Arsskrift, N.F. Avd. i, Bd. 26, Nr. 6). 
10 X 6}, pp. 128. Lund : Gleerup ; Leipzig; Harrasso- 
witz. 

The tragical story of Tahir and Zuhra is a favourite one in 
Persia and Turkey, and Dr. Baquette in his introduction has 
discussed at some length its distribution and varieties. The 
present recension of it is one in the dialect of Chinese Turkestan 
J&IS. JAKUABT 1032. 11 
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Bontsinisd in a MS- acquired by the author in that ares in 
19M. The story itself is crude, and not well told, the main 
body of the text bemg prose with some passages of verse, 
particularly in the dialogue, so its interest is rather linguistic 
than literary. The MS. is modem, but Dr. Raquette gives 
some reasons for believing that it may be a copy of a rather 
older original. Fundamentally, however, the dialect is a 
modem one, and presumably what now passes for high-class 
literary language in Chinese Turkestan. It presents a number 
of points of interest, particularly in vocabulary, and it is most 
unfortunate that Dr. Raquette was unable to carry out his 
intention of including a list of words in his publication, 
particularly since the derivation of some is by no means clear, 
^ere seems to be a fair admixture of Perso-Arabic and a 
few Chinese loan-words. 

It is unfortunate tliat Dr. Raquette should not have marked 
clearly in the transliteration and translation where each 
(say) fifth line of the original text begins, since the absence of 
these cross-references makes it unnecessarily difficult to find 
a particular passage in the original, but there is little else to 
criticize in this interesting work. 

275. G. L. M. Clauson. 

VOLKSDICHTUNO UNO VoLK-SBRAUCHE DEB TsCHEREMISSBN. 

By Yrjo Wichmann. (M^moires de la Societe Finno- 

Ougrienne lix.) 10 x OJ, pp. xvi + 480. Helsingfors: 

Soci£t6 Finno-Ougrienne, 1931. 

This book lies rather outside the usual range of our Society’s 
activities. It contains the text and translation of a number of 
specimens of various dialects of the Cheremiss language, 
collected by the author and Mr. G. Karmazin some twenty-five 
years ago. The texts are very miscellaneous in character, 
and include maxims on husbandry, short accounts of marriage 
and funeral ceremonies, etc., proverbs, riddles, stories, songs, 
and magical texts, the whole accompanied by some remarks 
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on the cnstoms and beliefs of the Cheremiss. The texts axe 
recorded in the elaborate phonetic notation of the Finno- 
Ugrian Society. 

274 . G. L. M. CiJLVsoir. 


SWAR^TAPItABHASA (DaS GoLDOLANZ SuTRA) AUS DEM 
UiGUBISCHEN INS DEUTSCHE UbEBSETZT. By Dr. W. 
Radlofp, with an introduction by S. Malov, Pts. i-iii 
(Bibliotheca Buddhica xxvii). X 6J, pp. ii + 266. 
Leningrad : Russian Academy of Sciences, 1930. 

This is a German translation of the first part of the Uighur 
text published as vol. xvii of the Bibliotheca Buddhica; and 
was made in the years 1912-15, when Dr. Radlofi was 
publishing the original. It is, therefore, as Malov points out 
in his introduction, already out of date in certain respects 
since it was made before the discovery of Ea^gari’s Divan 
and the publication of a number of Miiller’s and other scholars' 
works on Buddhist Turkish. Admittedly it contains a number 
of mistakes, some due to lack of knowledge, and some to 
Radloff’s old and ever-present enemy, carelessness. Some 
are quite inexplicable. For instance, the colophon to the 
First Book is dated yigr{i}ini aUind yil “the twenty-sixth 
year ” of K'ang-hsi •, the colophon to the Third Book is dated 
dUi otuz yU, equally “ the twenty-sixth year ”, but translated 
by RadlofE “thirty-sixth”, in spite of the old and well- 
remembered controversy about the dates in the Orkhon 
Inscriptions, in which this mistake of RadlofE’s was corrected 
by Bang and Marquart. , 

But, as Malov points out, such silly mistakes should not 
blind us to the real value of Radlofi’s work. The text is an 
exceptionally difficult one, and this pioneering translation will 
do much to elucidate it, and help towards the compilation of 
a definitive dictionary of Buddhist Turkish. 

261 . G. L. M. Glauson. 
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Thb Quabtebly of the Depabthent of Antiquities in 
Pauestine. vol. i. No. i. 11 X 6, pp. 52, pis. 32. 
Jerusalem, published for the (Jovemment of Palestine: 
London ; Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1931. 

A very hearty welcome will tie given by all who are interested 
in the antiquities of the nearer east to this first niunber of a 
new publication designed to record the work, discoveries, 
and acquisitions of the Palestine Department of Antiquities 
and of the Palestine Archeological Museum, the foundation 
of which is recorded in these pages. Indwd, one of the 
articles describes the contents of a number of ancient graves 
found upon the actual site of the new Museum, a happy augury 
which establishes a more intimate connexion between the 
building and its puqxise than could lie claimed by any museum 
built in a less favoured land. The contents of this number 
are interesting and varied, including matters of architecture, 
numismatics, epigraphy, and literature, from Phoenician 
times until the Middle Ages, and both the articles and the 
copious illustrations are of a high standard, which promises 
to remain well worthy of the generosity of Mr. Rockefeller, 
to whom, among many other benefits, archaology owes this 
new periodical. 

C. J. G. 


Larsa, i/apbes lks Textes CvXErFORMES. By Charles-F. 
Jean. 10 x 61 pp. xx + 290. 1 map. Paris: Geutbner 
1931. Fes. 10(1. 


The city ol Larsa haa two delects, liom the stand^int ot 

lorg"wnro;;:Tnr:ie^^^ -l- ^as 

which M. Jean defines in his title foil 
chronologj-, as 2187-1901 b c Under 
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sovereign state of Babylonia with the two last members of 
the dynasty, and its material condition was hardly affected 
at all by the victory of Hammurabi, who incorporated the 
city without disturbance in his new realm of Babylon. Under 
his son the city continued to count in history, but was soon 
absorbed in the obscurity of the Kassite domination, and 
thereafter until the end of Babylonian times duds no more 
than a few incidental mentions. M. Jean has not sought, 
therefore, to write the history of Larsa, but has confined 
himself to a close study of the one flourishing period, for 
which material is abundant, though unfortunately of limited 
scope. There is a very scanty harvest of fails politiqttes et 
sodaux, but a mass of details that can be derived from the 
legal and commercial documents, to which M. Jean has lately 
made a notable addition by publishing two volumes of these 
“ contracts ” in the Louvre. Such documents can, of course, 
afford only a restricted view of the whole life of the period, 
and the author cannot be held responsible if the character of 
his material makes unusually dry reading. M. Jean has 
produced a very careful study of the Larsa “contracts”, 
embracing the material conditions of life, society, religion 
(upon which a good deal more might have been said by going 
a little farther afield), iustice, and personal names. He adds 
a similar inquiry for the period after the Babylonian conquest, 
but, as was to be expected, there is no material change to be 
observed. The second part of tie book is devoted to 
translating the “ contracts " lately pubUshed by the author, 
and ends with excursuses, a very useful vocabulary, lists of 
names, and index. The whole is a mine oi detailed, tacts 
o\ ^ea\. seiNhee "to sJfi indents oi did%Eit>y\oman 
business documents, and the author deserves the thanks of 
readers for his patience in fulfilling a task which may have 
seemed rather thankless in the performance. 

2S3 . 


C. J. G. 
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Biu>ebatlas zur Kultubgeschichte Indiens in deb 
Gbossmoohul-Zeit. Von Dk. Hekmann Goetz. 
12J X 9, pp. viii + 79, pis. 48, mit 135 Abbildungen. 
Berlin : Dietrich Reimer; Ernst Voh.scr, 1930. 

Dr. Goetz has made almost his own the study of Mughal 
costume as revealed in paintings, and in the present work 
he has widened his scope so as to embrace the whole of “ die 
materielle Kultur des Alltags, ilure Wurzcln, Schichten, 
Wandlungen und Beziehungen zu anderen Volkern,” basing 
his studies mainly on the testimony of contemporary miniature 
paintings. He has set out his conclusions under the main 
headings of dress, dress materials, accessories, furniture, 
vessels, tents, architecture, and gardens. Many of the objects 
described arc illiKstrated in the reproductions, and there are 
copious references to illustrations in other published works. 
All the illustrations reproduced are fully described and 
explained, and the author has added learned essays on the 
significance and characteristics of Mughal civilization as 
a whole. 

The book must have entailed au enormous amount of pains¬ 
taking study and tabulation, and though one cannot check 
an irreverent wonder as to whether it was worth while to go 
into (juite so much detail as Dr. (loetz has attempted, he is 
probably right in regarding Mughal jiainting as the best of all 
sources of the KitUurgeiichichfc of the period ; and the unique 
complexity of its origins is brought out in an impressive 
manner in the text and illustrations. The BiUeratlas is a 
remarkable achievement, though it must be admitted that it 
is not an easy Iwok to use, os it is written in an extremely 
concentrat*>d style, wdiile the author's habit of constant 
reference to otlier works for explanations and illustrations of 
out-of-the-w’ay details increases one’s difficulties. 

J. V. S. W. 
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Thb Magyars in the Ninth C5entuiiy. By C. A. Macartney. 
8} X 5^, pp. iv + 241, 1 map. Cambridge : Cambridge 
University Press, 1930. 15s. 

This book is a decidedly inter^ting attempt to find the 
origin of the Hungarian state and the geographical position 
of the Hungarian people in a very dark age. 

It treats some of the constantly repeated statements of 
historians, native and foreign, with such vigour that a 
traditionally minded or trained reader would naturally 
object to such iconoclasm, as indeed one reviewer has done. 
This is the less surprising, as the nature of the case makes 
the task of its presentation difficult, and an English reader 
accustomed to handling similar themes often needs to re-read 
a large passage to grasp its position in the scheme. 

The sheer interest of the book has led me to read it through 
twice, besides occasional re-readings of the kind named. 

Frankly, I think that the case is proved. 

Stated briefly, his thesis is that the following are certainties. 
That the Magyars are a Finno-Ugrian race, near akin to Vogul 
and Ostyak, and that therefore their home was the eastern 
slopes of the Ural mountains. (It will be noticed that this is 
rather a linguistic than an ethnographical note, and brings 
one in sight of the problem of the Ural-Altaic languages.) 
Further that they began as nomadic hunters and fishers, who 
used metals and rode horses when necessary. They lived 
in tents. 

Further, at a time imknown they moved south and came in 
contact with Alanic and other Caucasian elements. 

The above three points and the next one are restatements 
of what Mr. Macartney calls certainties. They all owe much 
to the work of Hungarian philologists and historians of the 
calibre of Melich and Gombocz, though they would probably 
dislike some of the deductions from their findings. What 
follows is partly due to this source, partly to the main result 
of the book. This fourth certainty is that, some time before 
the division of the Bulgars the Hungarians came in close 
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contact with and were probably dominated by a Bulgar race, 
under whose influence they became a semi-sedentary, pastoral, 
and agricultural nation, about the fifth to the seventh 
century a.d. 

Methodically the book is based on a careful and clever 
analysis of a portion of Constantine Porphyrogennetos’s Be 
Administrando Impeno, and of some oriental uTiters. The 
data and some further deductions are very courageously set 
out in a series of excursuses at the end. It is to be hoped that 
I have made clear my admiration for both method and results, 
for I am now going to add some notes on details in the order 
of their occurrence in the book. 

It seems better to adhere to the recognized transcription of 
Perso-Arabian names, even if a more scientific use of diacritics 
is rejected in favour of generally recognized aspects of names. 
Also I dislike the Russian river being called Cuban, with the 
result that the adjective suggests American sugar. 

p. 5, n. 1: Hammer-Purgstall did not always find the best 
text for his material, and at times was very careless, so that 
deductions about the transmission are hardly safe here. 

p. 5, n. 2 ; Tumansky’s report is in the Zapiski Vostochnago 
Otdclenija Imporatorskago Arkheologicheskago Obshchestva, 
and is in the British Museum. 

p. 6, 1. 2 : Something has gone wrong with the name here. - 
p. 19, par. 2 : There is an interesting parallel to this route 
in the directions given by Alexis Mikhailovich to his 
ambassador to India. 

p. 31 : Some parts of Abulfedas geography exist in other 
versions, for instance one in Romaic and a German compilation. 

p. 39: It does not seem reasonable to treat the type of 
double kingship here noted as purely Turkish when the 
^uth Seas, Japan, even the history of the Western Empire 
show parallels of various kinds. 


xrV encyclopedia, Pallas, gives 

l^andorfehdrvdr with the Belgrade interpretation, while 
Nandor is the recognized Hungarian form for Ferdinand. 
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What is distinctly awkward is that the form Landoriej^rv&r 
is also vouched for. 

p. 67, n. 3, and text above : In view of the unreliability of 
Klaproth and the celebrity of the Mirdite Albanians of 
European Albania, with which the country of the Alans is 
too often confused, it is well to suspend judgment here. 

pp. 68-9: The Polish Gazeteer has a long article on Perekop 
and its ditch, while there are, as one might expect, other 
Pierekops with ditches too. In verifying this and trying 
for Karakh = Kerch, I foimd forms like Karacz, Karak in the 
same book, but also a river Dupa that flows into the Dniester 
near the Sereth. This seems a better correction of Duba than 
Kuban. There is another Duba, a tributary of the Czeczwa, 
which rises in the commune of Duba. There is a second use 
as a variant of Duna, presumably the Danube. 

p, 76 : The mysterious “ Wenia ” is interestingly like the 
modem Finnish for Russia, VenalS. As Agareni is always 
used for (1) Saracens, i.e. Arabs or (2) for Moslem tribes acting 
under the Caliphs, e.g. the Turks in speaking of Montenegro, 
I do not see the use for the argument of the extract from the 
Sankt Gall chronicle. 

pp. 83—4 suggests that it would be possible to sort out afresh 
by stichometry the original elements of the D.A.I. On the 
general question there is useful Jugoslav material. 

pp. 86 and 93 : Livadia, etc. Unfortunately the Theban 
place is given in Strabo as Lebedeia, between Helicon and 
Chaeronea. The Cave-Oracle of Trophonius might be 
consistent with streams, as at Wookey, but hardly with 
marsh. The Crimean place owes its name to imitation by 
philhellenes—or perhaps Greeks. 

p. 105: The word Brodniki is interesting as Brodyag is 
the usual term for the people, usually escaped prisoners, who 
wandered in the woodlands of Siberia. 

p. Ill: Surely the story of Askol and Dir’s dialogue and of 
the answer about the three brothers who built Kiev is very 
mythical and typical of mythological founders, even in Greek 
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times. The number three is parallel to the story of Lech and 
Czech and the third brother in the Czech and Polish legend. 
The hero, Kii, is horribly like the instrument of chastisement 
in medieval Russia, while Choriw seems to be related to the 
alleged heathen deity. Hors, who seems akin to our own 
Horsa. 

pp. 115-16; Is Gylas a native title of office or is it a 
result of the Byzantine grant of patrician rank, and does it 
stand related to the imx>erial family-name Julius as, e.g. the 
modern Gyula does ? 

The above shows the abundant intercjst of the book, which 
could be reviewed quite profitably by someone with quite 
different qualifications. 

gjo. L. C. Whakton. 

CHANDO«yAMANTRAnHA.svA. A prc-vSayaijio Commentary by 
Oi’iyAVis.NU, edited by Dxtroamohak Bhattachabyya, 
M.A. Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad Series No. 19. 8x6, 
pp. 5 111 -t- 11 -1- 288. Calcutta : Sanskrit Sahitya 

Parisliad, 1930. 

The eonmientary of Gunavisi.iu is well known in India as 
explaining the mantras used in the rituals of the Samavedins. 
Tlie book under review represents a revised and, we must 
say, much improved edition of Gupavispu (first ed. by 
Parameshwar Jha), w’ith full text, introduction, list of mantras' 
and “ viniyogas " (applie^itions of mantras), and appendixes. 
It deserves attention and credit because we here find some 
explanations of Vedic passages which arc older than and 
referred to by Siiyaija. The commentary opens with a 
eulogy (in polished slokas) of this pioneer of Vedic 
interpretation. 

Pandit I). Bhattacharyya has indeed produced a useful 
edition which may be recommended as a text book on account 
of its compactness and handy arrangemeut. The illustrious 
pandit Qanganatha Jha, of Allahabad, has contributed a 
foreword to the book. 

22S . 


W. Stede. 
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Bibliookaphie ViDiQUE. By L. Renou. lOj x 7, pp. v 

+ 339 Paris; Adrien Maisonneuve, 1931. Fes. 100, 

The review of this comprehensive work can be short and 
restrict itself to praise and admiration. It wotdd be unfair 
to criticize it adversely, for the one doing so would thereby 
betray his lack of understanding of the colossal task involved 
in this Bibliographie Vedique. Its author is already favourably 
known to us as the author of the Grammaire Sanscrite, also 
recently published. 

The Vedic Bibliography is as exhaustive as possible. It 
contains about 6,500 references arranged in a very handy 
manner in 201 sections, resulting from the methodical analysis 
of the subject matter. The references comprise texts, editions, 
grammars, translations, and all the exegetical and critical 
literature connected with the texts, their language, meaning, 
and history. As regards the latter (the literature on the 
texts) the author supplies a short analysis as well as respective 
reviews of each book. 

The whole work is divided into two main parts: (1) Texts 
of, and commentaries on Vedas, BrahmaQas, Sutras, and 
Upanishads ; (2) Studies on the texts, i.e. historical, religious, 
philosophical, linguistic. The material of the bibliography is 
drawn from all quarters of the scientific world, so that it 
may be used with equal advantage in Germany, France, and 
the English-speaking countries. An index of authors as well 
as of Sanskrit words facilitates the finding of titles, if one 
should not be able to refer them readily to the main sections. 

The book will not only prove an invaluable guide to any 
study of any branch of Vedic lore, but will incidentally form 
a very useful help to the classification of the relevant material 
in catalogues and on library shelves. 

252 . 


W. Stede. 
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Lbs Maitbbs de la Philologie VtoQUE. Par Louis 
Resou. 10 X 6i, pp. 74. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 
1928. Fr. 25. 

Taking as his text the chief contribution made by Vedio 
scholars from Colebrooke to Oldenbei^, Professor Renou has, 
in this brilliant little treatise, surveyed the main lines followed 
by Vedic investigation during the last 125 years. No subject, 
of equal cultural, philological, and linguistic interest, has 
perhaps been attacked from such diverse points of view ; and 
it would not be surprising if some were to make a slightly 
different estimate of the value of the contributions to its 
study ; nevertheless, K. has on the whole held the scales 
equal, while exposing with insight the trend of the leading 
ideas of Vedic scholars. Any who are studying the Veda, as 
a cultural or a linguistic document, may with profit read and 
reflect upon this book. 

1 >. 23 . R- L. Turner. 

The Vedic Chant Studied in its Textual and Melodic 
Form. By J. M. van der Hoogt. 10^ X 7|, pp. 123. 
Waoeningen (Holland): Veenman & Sons, 1929. 

The Siima-Veda has been chiefly studied for the variant 
readings it provides for the Rg-Veda, from which most of ita 
textual material is drawn. But .as Dr. van der Hoogt says, 
it is “ the most ancient source from which to draw our 
knowledge of Veda Music In this volume he has studied 
it from that point of view, and has brought together the 
relevant passages from the commentators. 

The main part of the book is concerned with the textual 
form and especially the slabha or alterations of the fundamental 
text for purposes of chanting (chapter i), and the Melodic 
Form (chapter ii). Chapter iv contains a useful bibliography 
of SV. with special reference to the aspects here studied. 

To the linguist one observation will be of special interest 
On pp. 38 £E, the author examine the relationship between the 
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qioken accent and the melodic movement. The number of 
examples examined is not, as he recognizes, sufficient to admit 
the formulation of a definite rule, but his conclusion is most 
interesting : “ The supposition that there is in principle a 
connection bet'ween word-accent and melodic movement 
becomes an undoubted fact by studying the stakikm which 
consist of phrases. These stohAa-phrases always sing the 
highest tones to the syllables which also in the spoken 
language have the highest pitch.” This agrees exactly with 
what I showed many years ago {Classical Revieui, xxix, p. 196), 
was a principle governing, at least some, ancient Greek singing. 
P.23. R. L. Tubneb. 


The Language op the Ashkun Kafibs. By G. Moboen- 
STiEBNE. Extract from Novsh Tidsshrift for Sprog- 
videnskap, Bind ii, 1929. pp. 192-289. 

Within this generation the discovery of ancient documents 
in two hitherto unknown Indo-European languages, Tocharian 
and Hittite, has added greatly to our knowledge of common 
Indo-European and, as they come to be studied more 
thoroughly, especially the Hittite, will add much more. 
Neither, as far as we know, have any descendants spoken 
to-day. Somewhat earlier than either of these discoveries, 
some knowledge was gained of another previously unknown 
Indo-European language, the so-called Kafiri group of dialects 
of the Hindu Eush. The need for obtaining fuller knowledge 
of these is all the more pressing as they are in process of 
disappearance. In all probability the Kafiri dialects, as was 
recognized by Sir George Grierson,* form a separate group 
(with Iranian and Indo-Aryan as the other two) of the Aryan 
branch of Indo-European. This fact, added to the absence of 
any ancient documents, renders their importance less capital 

‘ Sir George Grierson also includes the Dardic dialects with these, but 
in the opinion of the present writer they ore essentially Tndo-Aryan 
languages, and should be separated from Kafiri, although they have greatly 
influenced the latter. 
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the study of Indo-European in general. On the other 
d their study as an independent group of Indo-Iranian 
r throw light on the history of that branch. 

[itherto the best known has been Bashgali or Kati, 
ifly from Colonel J. Davidson's A’<rf«s on the Bashgali 
fir) Ijunguage, published in llKhJ, and Professor Sten 
low’s admirable analysis of this material in his Bashgali 
tionary (1913). 

»ne of the most fortunate results of Professf)r G. Morgen- 
me's linguistic mission to Afghanistan was a wide extension 
cnowhslge of Kafiri, not only of Kati but also of others 
vhich the meagreness of our information is attested in the 
:ca of LSI., viii, 2. Of the one nowr under survey, Ashkun, 
George Grierson wrot-e in that volume (1919): “We 
»w nothing whatever about this dialect." But the material 
ch Professor Morgeiistierne was able on his return to place 
his disposal, enabled him to fill this gap by including a 
rt description of Ashkun in LSI., i. ] (1927). 
low in the 100 pages before us. Profeasor Morgenstierne 
PS us the full results of his intjuiry. He had only two 
ikun speakers to work with, one for two weeks in Kabul, 
ithcr from a different locality for two hours in Peshawar, 
ly a linguist with Profeasor Morgeastierne's exceptional 
lacity for eliciting and inteqweting information from his 
ijects could have jirodueed so much and so valuable 
)wle<lge in so short a time. 

n discussing the linguistic, position of Kafiri, the author 
•cting Skiild's theory that it forms an altogether independent 
nch of IE., inclines to the view tluit it definitely belongs to 
Indo-Iranian branch, but that it is in some respects 
ependeiit of specific developments of both Iranian and 
iian. This conclusion is supported chiefly by its retention 
affricates derived from IE. k ( -- Ir. s, Skt. i ); for it 
wars that in principle IE. i -- Kaf. c (ts). This has some 
.ring on the general condition of IE., for since it presupposes 
jrimitive Indo-Iranian stop or affricate, the change of 
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IE. k into an s or sh sound becomes a separate, though parallel, 
development in the various soicm-languages. 

A careful description of Ashkun sounds is followed by an 
excellent sketch of the grammar, an invaluable collection of 
texts with interlinear word-for-word translation (14 pages), 
and a vocabulary containing nearly 1,000 words. In the 
vocabulary, the author has not only given etymological 
notes of great interest, but has presented the cognate forms 
from the other Kahri and Dardic dialects, drawn for the 
most part from his own collections. And since it is important 
to know not only similarities in vocabulary between languages, 
but also the differences, he has quoted also the divergent 
words in Kafiri and Dardic. 

Since his return from Afghanistan, Professor Morgenstierne 
has made a long stay in Chitral. We look eagerly for the 
results of that inquiry. On both occasions Professor Morgen¬ 
stierne has travelled under the auspices of “ Instituttet for 
sammenlignende Kulturforskning ”. 

P.23. R. L. Turner. 


Dastur Kaikobad Mahyar’s Petition and Laudatory 
Poem. By J. J. Modi. x 5J, pp. xxiii + 221. 
Bombay : The Fort Printing Press, 1930. 

Sir Jivanji Modi is well known to students of the Mughal 
period as the author of The Parsees at the Court of Akbar, in 
which work he throws considerable light upon the influence 
of Zoroastrianism in shaping the religious views of Akbar. 
The problem which interests Dr. Modi is the identity of the 
Zoroastrians at Akbar’s court, and, in reply to Earkaria’s 
contention that Akbar was influenced by Persian Zoroastrians 
imder Ardeshir, he contends that the Zoroastrians, with whom 
Akbar came into contact, were Parsees from Naosari in 
Gujerat, whose leader was one Dastur Meherji Rana. In 
addition to Parsee manuscripts, he is able to cite the evidence 
of Badaoni in support of his views. Nevertheless, in the 
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Dsbistan reference is also made to the presence of a Persian 
mission. According to Modi, traditional songs refer to the 
fact that Dastur Meherji Rana invested Akbar with the 
audrek and kusti, the sacred shirt and thread-girdle which are 
external symbols of Zoroastrianism. 

The volume under consideration contains three papers ;— 

(1) A petition in Persian verse addressed to Jahangir by 
Dastur Kaikobad, the son of Dastur Meherji liana. 

(2) A laudatory poem, addreased to Prince Khurram, after¬ 
wards Shah Jahan, by the same person. 

(3) An account, in Gujerati, of the division of the 300 bighas 
of land referred to in the petition and poem. 

Historically, the petition is the must important of these 
three documents. Not only does it contain important references 
to Mughal administration under Jahangir, but it is also a 
valuable source for the history of the Parsec community in 
general. The value of the book is enhanced by the scholarly 
annotations of the learned author. 

227 . C. Collin Davies. 

The Travels of Captain Robert Coverte. Edited, with an 
introduction and notes, by Boies Penrose. x 6J, 
pp. 115. 1 map. Philadelphia: privately printed, 1931. 

Coverte’s narrative has not been reprinted since 1631, and 
the present handsome reproduction is therefore welcome. 
It is true tlwt a much better account of the voyage of the 
Ascension to India in 1608 and of its shipwreck on arrival, 
is to be found in the Journal of John Jourdain (Hakluyt 
Society, 1905); but Coverte's account of his subsequent 
journey to Agra, and thence overland through Kandahar, 
Ispahan, and Baghdad to Aleppo, and so home, provides much 
interesting matter, though many of his place-names have 
been distorted beyond recognition by him or by his printer. 
One amusing incident of his stay at Agra is the presentation 
he made to Jahangir of a small gold whistle, whereupon the 
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noveltj-loving emperor “whistleled therewith almost an 
houre 

The volume lacks an index, but it is provided with a short 
introduction, two bibliographies, and about a dozen pages 
of notes. These might have been increased with advantage. 
The editor seems to have been afraid to tackle Indian names 
and titles, and he has left uncorrected several of the author’s 
erroneous statements. A facsimile of the title-page of the first 
edition and a quaint map add to the attractions of the book. 
224 . W. F. 

Laut- und Formenlehre DBS Agyptisch-Aramaischen. 
Von P. Leander. (Goteborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift xxxiv. 
1928 : 4). 9| x 7, pp. i -|- 135. Goteborg : Elanders 
Boktryckeri Aktiebdag, 1928. 

In this little work of 128 pages. Dr. Leander, the collaborator 
with Dr. Bauer in the well-known Historische GramnutHk der 
HeJbrdischen Sprache des AUen Teitaments (1922), and 
Grammatik des BMisch-Aramdischen (1927), sets out the 
grammar of the cognate Aramaic dialect spoken by the Jews 
in Egypt in the fifth century b.c. The compiler uses the 
terminology with which the two last-mentioned books have 
made the reader familiar, e.g. he speaks of the Nominal, 
Voll-Aorist, and Kurz-Aorist, without explaining them; for 
he naturally and reasonably assumes acquaintance with the 
theory which underlies these terms. Otherwise, the book 
follows the usual course of grammars, even to the complete 
neglect of syntax which is so characteristic of German 
grammarians. 

The collection of examples is on the one hand almost, 
if not quite, complete ; three of the few omissions which I have 
remarked are the unusual Q’TS^fT’ (for D'nCT) in P. 27 and A.®“ 
(§ 206 ; cp. § 39e), flOITl as » fem. abs. state in fl" in 
P. 9 ’’ (§ lOi; cp. § 58o), and as the pass. ptep. of 
the Pa'el in P. 27* (§ 65o; cp. § lOo). On the other 
hand, it errs on the side of excessive fulness when the 
JBAS. JANVABY 1932. 12 
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author’s zeal so far outruns his discretion as to admit 
such restorations as [flllX (§ 25d) [fl'llp aiid 
(§ 40/') as genuine examples of grammatical forms; and 
even more striking is the citation of bl3pn' as sole 
example of Ithpc‘ (§ 276), since it is nothing but a conjecture 
which the editor has supplied in accordance with the sense! 
For, even though these words are correctly restored, they 
are not legitimate instances of the verbal inflections which 
they are cited to illustrate ! 

In a few cases the author’s explanation of forms may be 
doubted. For example, it is hardly possible that can 

be feminine in P. 14 * (§ 44//), even though so far as the form 
goes such an explanation is possible; for, if so, a woman would 
be described as belonging to a military detachment. It ia 
evidently masculine, referring to the woman's father, in. 
which case po V K'S'IN N':T "C nTHD m2 iTPItSSO'?' 
firm means “ to M. the daughter of M. the son of Y., 
(who is) the Aramscan of Syene of the detachment of W 
The use of the emphatic instead of the usual absolute state 
is justified by the analogous case of ’’lUnn 

“ H. the Babylonian ” in P. 6**. 

The author’s philological suggestions are often by no 
means convincing and in fart, are the weakest part of the 
book. Thus, SpC’ for Spn is not due to the influence of the 
Bab. iiqlu, since it may then be asked why “)2n is not 
to which the Arc. iabaru points. May it not rather be that the 
papyri exhibit a transitional stage of the Aram, language, in. 
which the change from Ct to H is not yet complete ? For the 
fluctuations between ^ and *1 («.//. in SHf = ;rn,’'2r = ’'21, etc.} 
suggest something of the sort, as the author to a certain 
extent admits (§ 2>). The endeavour to revive the old derivation 
of ino from "IPIM Dl' (§ 67) is not only in itself improbable 
but is practically excluded by the fact that umu or Dr, as the 
case may, be, would ex hypothesi be superfluous in the Can. 
umi ma^art * as well as by the common phrase Dr IN "IHO’ 
» ScJlin, Ta'anntk: XaMtat, 36-7, 5. 14. 
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pnM {e.g. P. 5 ®); moreover, on this view the n “ the 

Hebr. D'lniD is inexplicable, since this word cannot be 
explained as a new formation in view of the archaic ending. 
The Acc. mahdru “ to receive ” and “ to confront ” (whence 
iamharu “ battle ”) shows that the Aram. "iniS denotes 
what is “ confronting ” a person, i.e. the immediate future or 
morrow; and the Arab. Ju 5 1 “ received ” aud X 
“ encountered ” (cp. Acc. qablu “ battle ”), from which 
“ future ” is derived, shows the same semantic development. 
The objection that the Acc. ma^ru “ former ” indicates that 
the Vmhr must refer to past time is invalid; for the Vqbl 
may refer either to future or past time, as the prep. Mi 
“ formerly ” shows; and the fact that the Acc. uUu “ remote ” 
is used not only of remotely past bat also of remotely future 
time (cp. Hebr. ; s. § ild ) affords another illustration 
of the same usage. It is therefore safe to assume that the 
Acc. ma^ru and the Aram.-Hebr. "iHlfi are connected, although 
the Vm^r bears a different connotation in the different 
languages. Again, the suggestion that the Bab. iurinnu, 
which denotes some kind of divine emblem such as 
a “ standard ” (?), is identical with the Aram. 

(§ 84m) "') is futile; it is simply to explain ignatum per 
ignotum, and in any case what little is known of the Bab. 
word is sufficient to show that any connection with the Aram, 
word is in the highest degree unlikely. Lastly, the suggestion 
that the Bab. ramku “ libatory (?) priest ” and the Aram.- 
Hebr. “ idol-priest ” are cognate per metalhesim is also 
improbable; for, while the former appears to be a purely 
Mesopotamian word, the “ Capp.” kumrum ^ suggests that the 
latter must be referred to an independent origin. 

Editorial slips are commendably few. Two such which I 
have noticed are the inconmstency in the Pers. nopSt (§ 49^) 
beside naupati (§ 50f), due to deriving the same fact from two 

' E.g., Smith, CTCT., IV, 19a, 13, where DU MV kumrim means " the 
son of an (idol-)priest t.«. a membw of the priestly guild. 
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distinct authorities, and the misprint in nn and mn (§ 60a) 
for in and mn respectively. 

In conclusion, Dr. Leander’s grammar may be recom¬ 
mended as a useful compilation, which may safely be put into 
the hsnd.s of the student beside the other two books, in which 
he has been a collaborator; but it may be hoped that, when 
the time comes for another edition, a complete account of the 
syntax of this interesting dialect may follow the full treat¬ 
ment of the morphology and accidence contained in the 
present volume. 

24. G. R. D. 

Encyclop.®dia Mundarica. By liev. Joh.v Hoffmann, S.J., 
in collaboration with Rev. Arthur V. Emelen, S.J., 
assisted by the Jesuit missionaries mentioned in the 
Preface. Volumes i to iv (letters A to D). pp. v + 1271. 
Patim: Bihar and Orissa; Superintendent Government 
Printing. 10.10. (Price Rs. C, or 12s., per volume to 
subscribers to the whole work, which will consist of 
about 15 volumes.) 

The«! four volumes with their 1271 doubled-columned 
pages arc only the first instalment of what is going to be a 
great work. 

The Encyclopo'din Mundarica is expected to extend to. 
fifteen volumes, and there is already no doubt that it will 
fully deserve its title, which the author in his preface describes 
as “pretentious”. Its form is dictated by linguistic 
considerations. It presents what, it may be hoped, is a very 
comprehensive, if not an exhaustive, vocabulary of the 
Muudari language ; but under the various key-words it 
furnishes a description of every aspect of the life of the people 
who speak that language. The combination of the two 
objects in one work was not the choice of the author, but was 
imposed on him by necessity. 

There are probably few persons, apart from Father 
Hoffmann and his collaborators, who are in a position to 
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criticize in detail either the linguistic or the ethnographic 
material provided, but it is obvious to anyone that it is the 
fruit of an immense and intimate knowledge of the people 
and the language, derived from first-hand experience, and an 
infinity of patient and skilfttl research. 

Mu^d^i is one of the principal members of the so-called 
MuQda> or Kolarian, family of languages which are spoken 
by non-Aryan peoples in parts of Bihar and Orissa. Mupd^i 
itself is spoken by the inhabitants of the Banchi plateau of 
Chota Nagpur. These Mu^da languages are the representatives 
in India of the larger association of Austro-Asiatic languages 
(W. Schmidt) which includes Khasi, Nicobarese, the Mon- 
Khmer group and other forms of speech current in south¬ 
eastern Asia. With the Muoda languages Przyluski would 
also connect a group of languages spoken in the Himalayas 
which were earlier classified by Sten Konow in the L.S.I. as 
Tibeto-Burman. 

In recent years efforts have been made to discover in Munda 
and Dravidian the sources of apparently non-Aryan words 
existing in Sanskrit. 

From several points of view therefore the Munda languages 
are interesting and important, and any addition to available 
knowledge of them so considerable as the present work, is to 
be warmly welcomed. Hitherto the only Munda language 
at all adequately studied has been Santali. 

Mundari is in the state described as “ agglutinating ”. 
The language consists of neutral root forms which by the 
addition, principally, of affixes are made to serve the purpose 
of the “ parts of speech ” of the Indo-European languages. 
The effect of certain verbal “ voices ” is produced by infixes. 

Where the use is “ verbal ”, the subject, and direct and 
indirect objects, when pronominal, as well as the voice, mood, 
and tense elements, are worked together with the root into a 
single combination, pronounced as one word, which as may 
be imagined becomes very complicated and often far from 
perspicuous. 
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I HofEmann tells us that it is often impossible to translate a 
^ MuQi^ari sentence in the absence of the context, or indeed 
unless the physical circumstances in which it was spoken 
ate present to the eye. 

He condemns the language also for its lack of general and 
abstract terms—a deficiency shared by other languages 
belonging to comparatively primitive cultures—and for its 
multiplication of specific names for concrete articles. There 
are, he says, at any rate eleven words for “ basket ”. But 
there is something to be said on the other .side. The develop¬ 
ment and use of specific terms is the work of the expert, 
to whom they are necessary, and the .substitution for them 
of general terms with qualifymg adjectives is due as much to 
the lack of knowledge and indifference of the ignorant as 
it is to the systematizing mind of the intellectual. What 
engineer, architect, or doctor, however addicted to abstract 
and systematic thought, could carry on without his multitude 
of technical terms ? With the doctor even such descriptive 
terms as “ blue pill ”, ” grey powder ” and ■ black draught ” 
denote quite specific products. One may call n spade a spade, 
but not a qualified shovel, and it would probably cause the 
Mimdas much waste of time and not a few misunderstandings 
if they had only one word for *‘ basket ”. 

An interesting feature of the language is its love of jingle ' 
or repetitive words of which it possesses an imposing array. 
These do not aim only at reproducing or suggesting sounds, 
but “ seem to be imitative ”, says Hoffman, “ of all kinds of 
impressions produced through the .senses of sight, taste, smell 
and touch ... It seems as if these Aborigines had kept 
alive a wider sense or instinct of imitating all kinds of feelings 
by rhythmic sounds, which we have lost.” As examples 
one may cite ;— 

canahi mamka, ” a jingle meant to denote the appetising 
appearance and smell of something fried in oil or clarified 
butter.” 

cungur muHgur, “ restlessness of children”. 
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cakud cakud, “ the shaking of the loads on a carrier’s pole 
or of a Tnan on a walking or trotting horse.” 

Other points of interest to philologists are the phonetic 
phenomenon of “ checked sounds ”, the existence of inclusive 
and exclusive dual and plural forms of the personal pronoun, 
and the wholehearted way in which the language naturalizes 
such foreign words as it adopts, making them perform the 
same tricks as the Muudhri root. 

Many glimpses of peculiar or interesting experiences 
obviously common in the lives of the Mundas can be gained 
from a mere glance at the vocabulary ;— 
ala means “ to parch lightly over the fire ”, “ to dry 
thoroughly by exposure to the sun,” and we get the idiomatic 
sentence: “ Have you laid this child in the blazing sun in 
order to shrivel it up entirely ? ” “ This is used,” says the 
author, “as a reproach to careless mothers leaving their 
babies too much exposed to the burning sun.” It may be 
observed in this country that some mothers consider it 
meritorious during heat waves to strip their small children 
almost naked and then drive them out into the blazing sun. 

ba&i baia, “ great slowness in action.” As an adjective we 
have it in the sentence ; “ Slow women reach the night in the 
preparation of the food ; they never work in the fields,” and 
with the sufi&x -ko “ used for any kinds of small insects which 
creep, or might creep slowly on people’s bodies ”. The “ might 
creep ” is very delicate. 

cdS (of women), “ the habit of shouting shrilly and angrily.” 
It is only fair to add that there is a parallel word for men, kdS. 

cakab calcab, expresses generally the notion of “ the crunching 
sound peculiar to eating pigs ”, but radtaJcen tagoe c. c. means 
“ to break a number of bones with a snap of the teeth ”. 
Dentists must be at a discount. 

cayMo {cayhi is “ climbing, mounting ” ; -o is the sign of 
the passive voice), “ to get a tiger or leopard on one’s back, 
to be jumped on by a tiger.” 

cola means “ to frighten or startle someone by throwing on 
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i repulsive insect or animal ”, and one finds the 
“Do no frighten each other by throwing cater- 
that makes children dream of them and get frightened 
r sleep.” 

colt, “ the creamy skin which forms on boiled milk.” Surely 
there ought to be such a word in every language. 

carmaiua, “ hilarity consequent on moderate drink.” 
cdrdundur (1) “ the habit of angrily denying faults which 
one has really committed ” ; (2) adj. “ (one) who has this 
habit ”. 



The meanings of the words and their use in all their functions 
arc explained with thoroughness and precision and illustrated 
by . many obviously authentic examples, which are frequently, 
but not always, translated. And let no novice lightly think 
that he will easily analyse the grammatical forms and 
translate them for himself. For that a knowledge of the 
grammar is necessary, and the means to such knowledge has 
already been provided by Father Hoffmann in his detailed 
Mundari Grammar, Bengal Secretariat Press, Calcutta, 1903, 
of which in the present work he only makes casual mention 
in the preface. 

An endeavour has been made by various collaborators to 
indicate the words which arc non-MuneJa, or which occur in 
non-Mupda languages, by quoting foreign words for com¬ 
parison. Thus, many Sanskrit, Hindi, Sadani, Urdu (Persian 
and Arabic), Marathi, Oraon, Tamil, and Singalese words 
are cited. 

Of the large number of Sadani (L.S.I. Nagpuria) forms 
quoted it may be assumed that many are recorded for the 
first time. Otherwise it is probable that philologists will 
find this feature of the work somewhat unreliable and some¬ 
times fanciful. Correlations are frequently made, it would 
seem, merely on the ground of similarity of form, or merely 
on that of similarity of meaning, and do not carry conviction, 
A couple of examples from the first few pages will illustrate 
what is meant:— 
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a (Sk. astra “ arrow ”, root eu) 1 subst. “ bow.” 
ab (Sk. ap, P, and U. ab “ water ”) trs. ” to wash someone’s 
face”. 

See also the entries under adbud, aga, ogam, ajurta, and aloe. 
More thrilling, however, are comparisons made with 
European languages. A list of forty-seven of these provided 
by the Rev. Van den Bossche is given by Father HofEmann, 
with some reserve, in the preface. Some of them reappear 
in the text where others may hopefully be looked for. The 
following are a few examples, the words in the first column 
being Mun^ari:— 


adal, “ honour acquired 
by expenses made for the 
purpose.” 

adifj," that part of the house 
in which the spirits of the 
ancestors remain and are 
worshipped.” 
aai, “ to ask.” 
asul, “ to nourish.” 
buru, “ mountain, forest.” 


ira, “ anger.” 
Mur, “ ear.” 

sab, “ to catch.” 


German.ifdel, “nobility, the 
noblemen.” 

Latin cedes, “ house, sanc¬ 
tuary, temple.” [And why 
not Hades 1] 

English ask. 

Greek al. 

German Berg, “ mountain,” 
Burg, “ castle on a mountain,” 
bergen, “to hide” (in moun¬ 
tains or forests). 

Latin ira, “ anger.” 

German, Flemish, English 
Ohr, oor, ear, “ ear.” 

Greek lab (Latin capere, 
note of A. V. E.). 


In the text may be found :— 

aiub (German Abend, “evening,” “west” in Abendland) 
1. subst. “ evening, west ”. 

asadi (Latin satis ; Dutch zat (etc.); H. a privativum and 
stood, “ relish; ” etc.) 1. subst. “ the bodily feeling of 
repugnance, surfeit, satiety ” etc. 
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Whatever comment one may feel inclined to make on such 
efiotts in comparative philology it remains that the principle 
of trying to distinguish words which arc not, or may not be, of 
MuQ^ari origin, or which may not be peculiar to Mun^ari, 
is sound, and in this work has resnlted in revealing a consider¬ 
able community of vocabulary between Mundari and Sadani 
and to a less degree Oraon. 

Diverting our attention now from the purely linguistic 
to the ethnographic we find that there is scarcely a page on 
which some fact concerning the habits, beliefs, and physical 
surrounding of the Mundas is not to be found ; while lengthy 
disquisitions on matters of major interest are of frequent 
occurrence. In these four volumes we start severely with a 
grammatical article of ten pages on the prefix a and the various 
a and a affixes. Then we have an article of similar length on 
aV9^T, “ lechery, adultery.” Others follow on edible plants 
(ara) containing a list of 209 plants classified according to 
use and duly identified and equipped with their scientific 
names (the work of Father Van Emelen); labour recruitment 
(ardkati ); the Asurs; the Blacksmith caste; various 
divinities (Boyga ); mortgages ; ancestral lands ; memorial 
stones ; forest goblins; the revolts of the Mundas ; the 
Birhors; supernatural spirits; offerings of human blood ; 
magical transformations ; augury and omens ; servants ; 
soothsayers ; witchfinders, etc.; songs ; music. These are 
only mentioned because of their length which varies from 
about 9 to 38 pages ; but many of the shorter notices dealing 
with an infinity of subjects are equally interesting. There 
are to be 50 plates containing drawings of musical instruments, 
and utensils and implements of every description. To judge 
from the specimens issued with the prospectus these will be 
admirable in clearness and detail. 

A plea may here be entered for the eventual provision of 
a full verbal index to the English meanings of the Mundari 
words combined with a subject index to the ethnographic 
material which lies scattered about on almost every jwige. 
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Also for a higher standard of paper and printing in future 
volumes. 

The attitude of the author tovrards the Mundas, their 
beliefs and practices, is kindly, broad-minded, and tolerant. 
It is evident that he liked the people and that they liked him 
and gave him their conMence. Without this, much of his 
information could never have been obtained. In what he 
regards as their original character and culture he sees much 
to respect. He finds that they were originally monotheists 
who possessed a “ filial confidence in the goodness of their 
heavenly Father ” and that the belief in witchcraft and 
omens is an unfortunate “ innovation ”. 

Their practice of monogamy pleases him for various 
reasons, and “ In the rules or laws (of marriage) ”, he says, 
“ the Mundaa have preserved a social creation of prehistoric 
times, full of moral beauty and evincing in their essential 
features and their minute details a deep social wisdom.” 

It has, of course, become a commonplace that primitive 
societies are often extremely peaceful and moral in their 
behaviour until they are subjected to the temptations and 
corrupted by the vices characteristic of the “ higher ” civiliza¬ 
tions. There are various ways of accounting for this. Father 
Hoffmann’s explanation is perhaps seen m his tentative answer 
to another problem : “ This implicit faith of all aborigines 
in the authority of their remote ancestry in matters of 
religious belief and ritual practices, supposes a firm conviction 
that those ancestors knew a great deal more than the present 
generation does ; would not the belief under review (sc. the 
inherent impurity of man vis d vis the Creator, i.e. original 
sin) be a remnant of what Revelation and Christianity teach 
about the original fall ? ” 

The forces which have mainly contributed to the dis¬ 
integration of the Munda social structure and the material 
and moral impoverishment of the people are referred to in a 
number of articles. They principally originate in the penetra¬ 
tion of the country by undesirable types of their Indo-Aryan 
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nei^bonTs: the oppressive alien landowners brought into, 
and established in the country in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century by the Hinduized rajahs of Chota Nagpur ; 
the lower ranks of the police and village officials; the 
emissaries of the agents recruiting labour for the tea gardens; 
and finally, the money lender. 

For long the British officials were too few and had too 
little local knowledge to exercise any effective check on the 
injustices and rapacity of their own subordinates, let alone 
those of other people. 

It was the Mundas’ misfortune that they had a language 
which probably no overburdened official could learn during 
his term of duty in the country, and that the statement of 
their rights, claim.s, and customary law was always subject 
to misrepresentation by prejudiced interpreters. 

This would seem briefly to summarize what Father Hoffmann 
has to say regarding the circumstances of the Mundas up to 
the end of the nineteenth ctmtury. Talking of the recruitment 
of labour for the tea gardens and the remedial legislation 
which was gradually introduced, he says : “ It is absurd to say, 
as is so often done, especially in India, that this (sc. the 
commercial exploitation of aboriginal peoples) is restricted 
to English colonies . . 

“ It has • civilized off' more than one tribe and race of ~ 
aborigines in various parts of the world. But it is equally 
true that the Indian Arjans arc the la.st people in the world 
who have a right to throw stone.s at their white brethren for 
this. Their general treatment of the subjected aboriginal 
races has always been most shocking, both for its relentless 
persecutions and for its cruel contempt. The wrongs inflicted 
on the Mundas by modern commercialism are as no thin g 
compared to those inflicted through so many centuries by 
Aryan Indians. 

“ But for the readiness of a number of kind-hearted TCngliph 
officers to redress grievances of the aborigines when they were 
pointed out to them (sc. by the missionaries) the Mundas 
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would already now be reduced to a handful of mere helots 
under the whip of that class of Hindus who were brought into 
Chota Nagpur by Hinduized rajahs or came in the wake of 
effective British occupation. 

“ It is but fair to add that nearly all the malpractices 
complained of have now ceased in the territories under direct 
British administration.” 

How, one is tempted to ask, is the remnant of this attractive 
people likely to fare in a “self-governing” India? It is 
for others to supply the answer. 

Whatever the future may hold for the Mundas, they owe 
at any rate, in the curious company of philologists and 
anthropologists, a great debt of gratitude to Father Hoffmann 
and his collaborators for this monument to their vanishing 
culture, vast in its proportions, minute in its detail, and 
imbued with a spirit of love and appreciation. 

Nor is it only to the authors that tribute is due. Without 
the enlightened generosity of the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa this work would probably never have seen the light 
of day, and for that generosity it would appear that we have 
to thank the then Lieutenant Governor, Sir E. A. Gait, to 
whom the EncydojXBdia Mundarica is appropriately 
dedicated. 

21S. D. L. R. Lobimeb. 


Le Pbemieb Voyage de “ L’Amphitbite ” bn Chine. 
L’Origine des relations de la France avec la Chine, 
1698-1700. Par Paul Pelliot. 11 x 9, pp. 79. Paris : 
Paul Geuthner. 1930. 

Professor Pelliot takes as his text the Rdation du premier 
voyage des Fravgois a la Chine fait en 1698, 1699 cf 1700 sur 
le vaisseau “ L'AmphUrite ” by Francois Froger, edited by 
E. A. Voretzsch, and published at Leipzig in 1926; but 
it would be the greatest mistake to imagine that what he 
has written is just a magnified review of Voretzsch’s book. 
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Tar from it! It is in fact a most important contribution to 
the story of the beginning of the relations of France with 
China, and it contains incidentally the detailed account of 
one sad incident in the troubled history of European trade 
at Canton which will interest English readers no less than 
French. Professor Pelliot devotes his attention principally 
to bibliography and biography; and he does so with that 
profound learning, sound judgment, detail, and sensitive 
feeling for exact scholarship which surprise and delight the 
reader afresh as each new work comes from the press. He 
hims elf possesses one or two unpublished MSS. which are 
good contemporary authorities for the voyage, he has found 
and seen others, and seems to be on the track of yet more ; 
but it is when he comes to biography that the fun begins. 
Every member of the crew lives again for us. And what 
a crew it was! And how full of humorous and dangerous 
situations the voyage! The project was started, it seems, 
by the Jesuit Bouvet who wanted first a free passage for the 
party of scientific men and artists whom he was taking to 
Peking, and secondly the appearance of some sort of embassy 
sent to China from the king of France. It was taken up by 
a merchant adventurer, Jean Jourdan. who thought that 
China would be a good market for an excessive consignment 
of mirrors of which he had somehow become possessed.- 
“ Figure jusqu'ici assez ^nigmatique quo cclle dc Jean Jourdan. 
Pendant unc vingtaine d’annees. il fondera une sdrie de 
compagnies, passera sans se dwourager d’une affaire a 
Tautre, sollicitcra, intriguera, se plaindra, sera engage dans 
une multitude d'inatanc!e.s dont il ne verra pas meme la fin, 
tentera de Lorient. en 1710, et comme toujours avec I’appui 
de Pontchartrain, de faire 4tablir des chambres d’assurances 
maritimes dans les principaux ports du royaume, et ceux qui 
se sont occupds du personnage ont su de lui si peu de chose 
qu’ils n'ont pas meme pu fixer la vraie forme de son nom.” 
But we know his full name now. He formed a company to 
trade with China, and obtained the Amphitrite from the king 



on the express condition—^and here at once we foresee the 
comic dilemma in which Bouvet was placed when at last 
they reached Canton—that she should not figure as a king’s 
ship in China. On board, when she sailed from La Rochelle 
on 6th March, 1698, there were the party of nine or more 
Jesuits with the Italian painter G. Gherardini, there were 
three representatives of the company, there were two 
representatives of the French East India Company to see 
that no poaching was done on the way, there were eight 
“ miroitiers ” in case the mirrors were broken or damaged 
on the long voyage through the tropics, there were a few 
miscellaneous persons, and there were the crew proper, 
chosen for any reason except competence, experience, or the 
captain’s good pleasure. Th»e was the captain himself, 
de la Roque, who had been forced by Pontchartrain upon 
the unwilling promoters of the voyage: “ Mr. de la roque 
estoit un homme de 50 ana bien fait de sa personne que les 
officiers surnommoient le beau tres galand auec les dames, 
auoit eu souuent des affaires dhoneur dont il sestoit tir6 a son 
aduantage, auoit est4 bless4 dangereusement au col a la 
uigoureuse attaque du fort et de lisle de tabago lorsque le 
mareschal destrees la prit sur les holandois I’an fl678] mais 
ces bonnes qualit4s estoient trauerse4s par beaucoup damour 
propre un esprit inquiet et malin uiolent et emporte lauarice 
et par la hauteur dont il traitoit ceux qui seruoint sous ses 
ordres et difiiculteux pour ceux qui le commandoint, dailleurs 
les frequens passages de la ligne equinoxiale et les chaleurs 
des tropiques acheuerent debranler son cerueau deias en 
desordre ...” But this was written by Lagrange, and 
Lagrange had been put on board by the king, and the captain 
had greeted him with “Vous n’aurez pas d’agr4ment avec 
moi; prenez vos mesures la-dessus ”. But we must not 
name them all. And as if an ill-assorted party of French 
naval officers and seamen, merchants and artisans, artists 
and missionaries cooped up together for an eight-months 
voyage were not sure enough of trouble they must needs 
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take with them two IriahoKn as well! And yet by some 
miracle the AmphUrite performed her voyage without blood¬ 
shed and with considerable financial success. 

Enough has been said to show that this book is not only 
full of detailed information of the greatest scientific value, 
but contains also much lively description of character and 
humorous accounts of the quaint difficulties in which all 
found themselves embroiled on their arrival at Canton. 

265. A. C. M. 

Karnatak Historical Review. voI. i. No. 1. 9| X 
pp. 50, pis. 2. Dharwar: The Karnatak Historical 
Society. March, 1931. (To notice the new Historical 
venture.) 

The nat ional consciousness of the Kanarese-speaking peoples 
has been a jiersistent factor in the history of s nirthern India 
almost from its dawn. Officially the term “ Karnatak ” 
is now restricted to the southern portion of the Bombay 
Presidency, the cradle-land of Kanarese culture. But this 
is a more convention ; geographically the Kanarese country 
includes parts of H.E.H. the Nizam's Dominions, of Bellary 
District in the ^Madras Presidency and most of the State of 
Mysore. In the seventh century a.d., under Chalukyan 
eadership, the Kanarese nation overran Peninsular India- 
from Gujerat to Conjeeveram, and planted a capital between 
the deltas of the Ki.stna and the Godavari. The Hoysalas 
nobly sustained the Chalukyan tradition, and bequeathed 
to posterity some of the most beautiful architecture the 
world has ever seen. It was Hoysala statesmanship that 
gave birth to the Empire of Vijayanagar, to unite Dravidian 
India and stem the tide of Islam for nearly three centuries. 
When that barrier broke, the Kanarese rallied round the 
illustrious dynasty that still rules Mysore, while the Muslims 
swerved south-eastwards to the Tamil Plains, and, in 
unwitting homage to the glorious past, named their new 
conquests “ Carnatic ”. 
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Tot the study of this great national tradition, the Kamatak 
Historical Association was founded in 1914. In 1930 the 
Association, re-named the Kamatak Historical Research 
Society, decided to issue a journal. In this first number 
Mr. Govinda Pai discusses the date of the famous Jain 
colossus at Sravana Belgola; Father Heras identifies the 
ptiszling “ Triparvata ” of early Kadamba inscriptions with 
Halebid, where in later times the Hoysalas established their 
capital; Br. R. Shamasastry examines the authorship of the 
Kanarese works AjUa-Purdna and Qaddyvddha and infers 
that they were written by different persons ; Mr. Bengeri 
summarizes a survey of the inscriptions of Haveri in Bharwar 
Bistrict carried out by a committee of the Society; 
Mr. Sharma contributes a study of the status of Jainism 
under the Eadambas; Mr. Karmarkar describes the 
administrative system of the Ghalukyas, and Mr. Alur 
concludes with a short note on the inscribed and sculptured 
“ hero-stones ” to be found in almost every village in the 
Kanarese country. 

It would be difficult to improve on this choice of material, 
its relevance and the modesty, sanity, and conciseness of its 
presentation. The Kanarese are quick enough to take what 
they fancy from the cultures of other nations, but they are 
not going to be submerged. This modest little journal is, 
in effect, a healthy protest against the ostracism of Bravidian 
studies in academical curricula. The venture deserves success. 
266. F. J. R. 


Corpus of Bated PALEsnNiAN Pottery. By J. Gahrow 
Buncan. Including Pottery of Gerar and Beth-Pelet, 
dated and arranged by Sir Flinders Petrie and Beads of 
Beth-Pelet dated and arranged by J. L. Starkey. 
pp. 21, pi. 144. London : British School of Archaeology 
in Egypt. 1930. £l 10s. 

This work is devoted to the reproduction of line drawings 
of Palestinian pottery, arranged in types which range from the 
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saucer to the bottle. The brief introduction contains a 
discussion of the evidence for dating, a description of the 
characteristic wares of the different periods, and a short note 
on method by Sir Flinders Petrie. It is intended only as a 
manual for the use of workers in the field, and should 
admirably serve that purpose. Workers in other archaeological 
fields will also frequently turn to it for comparative purposes, 
and they will not without cause complain of an insufficiency 
of information. The curious resemblances that are to be 
found between the “ Philistine ” ware and the painted 
pottery which has been obtained from Nihawand, the common 
occurrence of the “ pedestal bowls ” which are certainly 
not braziers over a very large area in the Near East at a much 
earlier date than they occur in Palestine—^these and such 
questions are matters on which something might have been 
said. The volume is, however, a monument of hard and 
dreary work, and the authors are entitled to the gratitude 
of all scholars who use the book. 

75. Sidney Smith, 


'Omab KhayyAm. The Persian Text with Parapluasc, and 
the First and Fourth Editions of Fitzgerald’s Translation. 
By Brigadier-General E. H. Rodwell, C.B., I.A.(Ret.). 
10 X 6J, pp. xii -H 95. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1931. Price 15s. 

Admirers of Fitzgerald must have often wished for a book 
which would give the original Persian text from which the 
English quatrains were derived. General Rodwell’s book 
shows this in a very clear and attractive manner, and it may 
be commended to all lovers of Fitzgerald. It is beautifully 
printed. There are four or five misprints in the Persian 
text, and one in the reprint of Fitzgerald’s Introduction— 
besides the change from capitals to small letters in many 
words. This is, however, perhaps a small matter. 

General Rodwell says he is also concerned "with the 
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actual genuineness of the vers^ ascribed to ’Omar Ehayy4m 
But he does not give us any real help in this matter. A long 
list of MSS. and texts is given, but it is difficult to see why the 
particular text printed is adopted or should be preferred. 
To the general reader the notes in the Appendix at the end 
of the book are of little interest; to the critical scholar they 
are rather unsatisfactory, as they do not give the original 
Persian and do not explain why one version should be accepted 
rather than another. And a good many criticisms of particular 
points in the notes could be made. Nevertheless it is only 
fair to recognize that the author has been successful in his 
main object, and has given os a pleasing and useful book. 

232. C. N. S. 


KeialTions or Golconda in the eaely Seventeenth 
Centxjey. Edited by W. H. Mobeiand, C.S.I., C.I.E. 

X 5|, pp. li + 109 + xlviii, maps 2. The Hakluyt 
Society Series II, vol. Ixvi. London: Bedford Press. 
1931. 

This volume contains three accounts of the Mahomedan 
kingdom of Golconda, as it appeared to one English and to 
two Dutch merchants in the early portion of the seventeenth 
century. The account of the Englishman, William Methwold, 
was written for Samuel Purchas and published by him in 
his Pilgrimage. The Dutch accoimts have been translated 
by the Editor and appear for the first time in English: one 
of them, indeed, has not been previously published. While 
they do not add greatly to our historical knowledge of Golconda 
and the east coast of India, they furnish a wealth of informa¬ 
tion regarding the social and commercial conditions of the 
country. It is hardly necessary to say that the work of editing 
has been performed by Mr. Moreland in a manner that is 
beyond praise. He has identified with practical certainty 
the author of the Dutch relation which has remained 



ftnonymouB. The names of men and places mentioned in the 
three Relations have been traced with much skill, and it is 
practically impossible to cavil at any of Mr. Moreland’s 
conclusions or inferences. His special knowledge of the 
commercial and industrial conditions of the Mogul period 
has invested his remarks on trade and on currency weights 
and measures with peculiar authority. 

Such accounts have a special value of their own as a 
contemporaneous picture of the period, especially at the 
present day when there is a tendency among some writers to 
dwell on the glories of Indian kingdoms without too much 
attention to their defects. There can be no dispute as to the 
fairness and honesty of these accounts. That of Methwold 
was indeed written for publication, but it was the work of 
one of the best of the servants of the English Company of the 
period. The relations of the two Dutchmen were merely 
official reports for the information of their superiors at home. 
The three accounts confirm and amplify each other to a 
remarkable extent, and are entirely free from any 
sensationalism. The picture which they combine to give 
of the country shows a people miserably poor with great 
wealth at the Court, and a Revenue system under which 
Governors and farmers could only obtain the sum required 
by the Court by force and extortion, with a personal liability 
of disgrace and chastisement if they failed. Corruption and 
bribery were everywhere prevalent, while slavery and suttee 
were not uncommon. The accounts of widow-burning are, 
indeed, among the best to be found anywhere, and it is to the 
credit of the Moslem Government of Golconda that it seems 
to have done more in attempting to check the practice than 
the Mogul rulers of the period. The book as a whole gives 
a valuable account of a comparatively little-known part of 
India in the early days of European commercial enterprise. 
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Studies in Indian Histobt. By Subbndranath Sen. 

8^ X pp. viii + 266. Calcutta: University of 

Calcutta. 1930. 

Dr. Sen has continued his examination of Maratha history 
in this valuable volume. Most of the papers which compose 
it have appeared elsewhere, but if is convenient to have them 
in this revised form, while of the new papers the translation 
of the instructions of the Marquis of Aloma, Viceroy of Goa, 
to his successor is especially valuable. Dr. Sen’s gleanings 
from the Portuguese records at Goa and in Portugal are of 
much interest. He does not disguise the hurried and 
incomplete nature of his researches into these records, but 
he has at least indicated the amount of material yet unsifted 
which may yield valuable results to other inquirers. The 
claim of the Portuguese to maintain their title to be rulers 
of the Asian seas up to the end of the eighteenth century has a 
pathetic interest in view of their impotence against their 
Maratha neighbours, to say nothing of their infinitely more 
powerful European competitors. It is also interesting to 
have the Portuguese account of their abortive joint expedition 
with the English of Bombay against Angria. It is clear that 
the Portuguese were so afraid of the Maratha power that 
the English complaint of half-heartedness amounting to 
treachery was not unreasonable. It is possible to differ on 
some points from Dr. Sen’s views and statements. The 
fact that Tipu Sultan protected and assisted a Hindu Matha 
or monastery is curious and interesting, but it does not prove 
Tipu to have been otherwise than a fanatical and bloodthirsty 
tyrant, or that he was better than his father, Haidar Ali. The 
evidence is much too strong to the contrary. Dr. Sen objects 
to the Angrias and other Marathas being regarded as pirates, 
and suggests that they were no worse than the European 
powers which seized such ships as did not carry their passes. 
The difference clearly was that the Angrias were as often as 
not acting independently of, if not in actual opposition to, their 
nominal rulers; that their vessels were not ^ps commissioned 
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to make captures, but a collectiim of small craft; and finally, 
in tbeii treatment of their unfortunate captives. In the same 
way. Dr. Sen claims that one Appaji Pandit who commanded 
riiips belonging to Damaji Gaekwar was an Admiral and not 
a pirate. It does not appear from Baroda history that 
Damaji, though he had a large army, ever possessed a regular 
fleet, and in any case he was on friendly terms with the English 
when his ships were annoying their trade. We think, therefore, 
that Appaji might fairly be regarded as a pirate, though his 
death showed him to be a gallant fighter. Dr. Sen has argued 
to the same effect in his “Military System of the Marathas ” 
but without being to our mind convincing. Dr. Sen rightly 
identifies the “ Ghauthia Raja ” who levied Cfuiuth from the 
northern territories of the Portuguese with the Raja of 
Ramnagar, but he might have stated that the latter is 
identical with the Raja of Dharampur, the present title of the 
State. Similarly, when stating that the Bhonsla was the 
Sardesai of Kudal, he might have said that he was better 
known as the Khem Sawant of SawantwMi, also the present- 
day title of this ancient State. Dr. Sen’s statement may 
cause confusion as in the time of the Bijapur kings there 
was a Desai of Kudal who was a Brahman, not a Maratha. 
Dr. Sen states that the Portuguese Viceroy from 1744 to 
1750, the Marquis of Alorna, occupies a very high place in 
the history of the novas conquistas, or the newly conquered 
portion of the territory of Goa. The term is, however, 
properly applied to the territorj' which was seized by the 
Portuguese at the end of the eighteenth century during the 
quarrels between Kolhapur and Sawantwadi, and which was 
not finally annexed by Portugal till 1803, long after Aloma’s 
day. These small differences of fact and opinion do not, 
however, seriously affect the value of the book. We hope 
that Dr. Sen will continue his researches into Maratha history, 
and that the University of Calcutta will continue to publish 
the results. 

213 . 
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JtmAH Halevi’s Eitab al Khazabi. Translated from the 
Arabic. New Bevised Edition. By H. Hibschfeld.> 
X PP- 993. London: M. L. Gailingold. 1931. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

By the end of the eleventh century the metaphysical 
speculations of the Mutakahmin and Muhtazila almost tended 
to confuse the mind of the pious. Ohazali turned away from 
all these speculations and opened a new way of approaching 
the great problems of life. The Jews who lived under Arab 
influence followed suit. After Saadyah bad written his great 
work on faith and principles, Jehuda Halevi, the greatest 
Jewish poet of the Middle Ages, following the example set 
by Al Ghazali, composed a book in which he endeavoured 
to develop on a similar basis the philosophy of the Jewish 
religion. The background is the history of the conversion 
of the Chazars to Judaism, and the book is cast in the form of 
dialogues, at that time so popular among the Arabic writers. 
But Jehuda Halevi does not follow entirely their example. 
His questions are not of a merely abstract character. On 
the contrary, they are thoroughly practical. Here it 
is the king who wishes to understand the fundamental 
principles of Judaism before he accepts them. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the two rival religions had approached him 
already and presented him with their views. The Arab when 
asked by the king whether he was to chose Christianity or 
Judaism, answers in favour of Judaism, and the Christian, 
asked whether he should choose Islam, also replies in the same 
manner. In this book we have, then, a complete exposition 
of the fundamental principles of Judaism. 

Jehuda Halevi based his religious theory on the historical 
fact of the revelation. It was witnessed by the whole people, 
it was not a revelation vouchsafed to a single man, it was not 
bound up with the belief in an individual, but it was a message 
given to the Jews selected for that purpose to carry it to 
the world. It was a message of the unity of God and the 
brotherhood of men. In five chapters Jehuda Halevi slowly 
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develops the various principles of Judaism, discusses in detail 
the value of the ceremonies and religious practices, touches 
upon the grammar and other teachings of the Bible, with 
great dignity and acumen points out the weaknesses of 
Christianity and Islam, he refutes the claim of the Karaites 
of being the true interpreters of the Bible in Jewish tradition, 
and thus presents the reader with the whole system of the 
Jewish faith in such a manner as to cause the king to declare 
himself thoroughly satisfied and to accept Judaism. Hence 
the name of the book Kitab al Khazari. 

There is throughout a passionate longing for Palestine and 
the hope of a messianic redemption. The book was originally 
written in Arabic, soon translated into Hebrew, and then 
into many other languages. The first edition of the Arabic 
original is due to Dr. Hirschfcld. He also translated the book 
into German many years ago and then into English, and now 
he has reprinted that English edition in a revised form. It was 
no easy task to render it into fluent English, but Dr. Hirschfeld 
has entirely succeeded. In addition to the text, a very 
illuminating introduction has been given by Dr. Hirschfeld, 
who has added a sketch about the Chazars and the translation 
of the letter sent by the king Bulan to Hasdai aben Chiprut, 
the great patron of learning at the court of the Sultans 
Abdulrahman and Hakim in Cordova; also a map of the 
ancient kingdom of the Chazars is added as well as a biography 
of Jehuda Halevi. The book is very handsomely printed 
and cheap for the price. It is a valuable contribution to the 
history of Jewish philosophy in the Middle Ages of which 
Jehuda Halevi is one of the most prominent representatives. 

M. G. 


Society for Promoting the Study of Religion : Journal 
OF Transactions. Vol. 1, No. 1, January, 1931. 
pp. 40. London : Luzac & Co. Price 2s. 

Under the auspices of the Society for Promoting the Study 
of Religion a number of public lectures have been given. These 
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axe now published under the title of the Jowmdl of Trcms- 
actions. These lectures are all written in a more or less popular 
form. Dr. Barnett gives a succinct survey of Vedic religion; 
Sir Loftus Hare deals with the teachings of the Upanishads; 
and Mrs. Rhys Davids with the early teaching of Buddha. 
Sir Loftus Hare draws his conclusions from the teaching of the 
Upanishads, Mrs. Rhys Davids from the Pitakas. The only 
question one would like to ask is : What is the exact date of 
the Upanishads ? Opinions differ very widely. Much depends 
upon the time when these have been written down in the form 
in which they are now. Mrs. Rhys Davids has subjected 
the Pitakas elsewhere to a profound critical investigation, 
and her lecture gives here some of the results at which she 
has arrived. Her lecture, therefore, rests on the results 
attained by her. The two latter deal with the great problem 
of the position of man according to these religious systems and 
metaphysical speculations, and his final destiny in the world. 
To Professor Langdon we are indebted for a very lucid 
exposition of the Babylonian teaching concerning man, his 
status in the world, his relation to the powers which rule 
the world, and the conception of life after death. 

Each of these lectures may clium a special merit of its own, 
and they will give to the reader a sufficiently comprehensive 
view of the subjects treated therein by experts. 

2S1. M, G. 


Lbs Religions Orientales dans le Paganish Romain. 

By Franz CuMONT. 4th Edition. 9i x 7, pp. xvi + 339, 
V pis. 16, figs. 13. Paris: Paul Geuthner. 1929. Fes. 80. 
The notice about the German edition published on p. 712 
of the 1931 Journal could apply to the French original edition. 
The contents are practically identical, except lor some 
additional notes to the German edition; but the difference 
is most marked in the style of the publication. The French 
volume is sumptuously printed and the plates are of 
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exceptional beauty. It is all done on a grand scale, whilst 
the Gennan edition is more sober in its aspect and very 
compact. It is, therefore, much more easy to handle. 

The student has now access to two editions, both of equal 
value, and in whichever language the book has appeared it is 
an important contribution to the history of the introduction 
of the Oriental cults into Rome. As already remarked in 
the above-mentioned notice. Professor Cumont’s work rests on 
profound and scholarly investigations on a subject of which he 
has made himself special master, still, some of the calculations 
cannot be regarded as final. The new discoveries in the near 
East bring to light unexpected connections between the 
civilizations and the various cults prevailing among the 
nations of the Mediterranean basin. These are bound to 
modify some of the conclusions. The Hittite monuments 
being now deciphered in a more satisfactory manner are sure 
to yield unexpected results as to the form which these religious 
cults have taken among the nations of Asia Minor, and as to 
the time and means of penetration among the various nations. 
Nor can the chronological sequence such as has been presented 
here be admitted as giving us a true picture of the order in 
which these various systems have entered Rome. They often 
overlap. Still, the work of Professor Cumont will always 
remain a source of invaluable information and a starting 
point of comparative studies on the influence which the 
various cults of the East have exercised upon one another 
and upon the Roman Empire. 

_ M. G. 

Pbtba et la Nabatene. L’Arabic P6tree et les Arabes 
Du Nord dans leurs Rapports avec La Syrie et la Palestine 
jusqu’a L'lslam. By A. Kammerer. Vol. i: Texte. 
10 X 6J, pp. xiii + 630, 7 pis., 4 maps, 74figs. Vol. ii; 
Atlas, 152 pis. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1930. Fes. 300. 

This history of Petra and the State of Nabatene has 
fortunately been compiled by a geographer, the author of an 
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important study on the Red Sea and its surrounding countries, 
lately issued under the auspices of King Fuad. For Petra 
arose as a caravan city, dependent upon the frankincense and 
spice traffic from South Arabia, and only a geographer can 
hope to cope adequately with the history and topography of 
fluctuating trade routes that finally called into being a 
desert emporium with a theatre capable of seating 3,000 
persons. The maps alone are invaluable, and the geographical 
chapters by far the most important. 

This is the first consecutive history of Petra, compiled 
from a vast periodical literature, mostly in French and 
German, with which the reviewer, as a member of Lord 
Melohett’s expedition,* sent out in 1929 to make preliminary 
excavations at Petra, has had to cope, in default of 
M. Kammerer’s eagerly awaited book. It attempts to 
summarize all previous knowledge and, as a compendium of 
what is to be gathered about Petra from literary sources, 
will remain an indispensable work of reference. Readable, 
strictly speaking, it is not, neither is his use of the few ancient 
sources that survive infallible. 

Diodorus Siculus (whose graphic account of the two Greek 
attacks on Petra in 312 b.c., ordered by Antigonus, was 
derived from the historian Hieronymus of Cardia, himself on 
the headquarters stafl of that general), also describes an 
expedition sent to the Dead Sea, led by this same Hieronymus, 
to comer the asphalt which Egypt required for embalming. 
He was defeated in a battle on the lake by the local Arabs, 
who drew great profit from the bitumen industry. Yet 
M. Kammerer denies the existence of asphalt in the Dead 
Sea in any quantity, or that it was worked commercially. 
Archaeological evidence corroborates Hieron}anus, for bitumen 
is frequently found in middle-bronze age sites in Palestine and 

^ A preliminary account of thia expedition was published in the 
Geographical Journal of November, 1930; and Papers were read at the 
Meeting of the British Association in 1930 and the Oriental Congress at 
Leyden in 1931. 
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in Hellenistic buildings at Jerash, and is far more likely 
to have come from the Dead Sea than from Mesopotamia. 
The author- also denies that the Nabataians had any 
maritime activities, flatly contradicting Artemidorus, who 
described their piracy on the Bed Sea in rafts against vessels 
on their way from Egypt. 

What must be added to his tale, as M. Kammerer frequently 
reiterates, is the interpretation of the excavator. Yet, in 
default of actual objects, now at last revealed in a stratifica¬ 
tion that yields dates for the duration and occupation of the 
city, the common-sense of the author has frequently forestalled 
the conclusions of the archasologist. Petra has been for far 
too long the spiritual home of the theorist, who conceived it 
as a necropolis and religious centre, without houses; seeing 
cult places in every rock chamber on which the symbol of 
the local god was carved, as well as blood channels in quarry 
cuttings and in the numerous catchment areas for rain water, 
every drop of which obviously needed to be stored. 

The caves, which the author and all writers on Petra t hink 
of as primitive shelters, were superimposed streets of houses, 
as elaborately made as the well-known tomb facades. In 
most cases their built-up stone fronts have fallen down, 
leaving gaping but colossal “liwans”, some as much as 
30 feet high, squared out of the rock, with traces of painting 
and encrusted decoration, once parallel with the productions 
of Pompeii and the recently excavated Ptolemaic houses at 
Hennopolis in Egypt. There are house-quarters enough to 
accommodate a city population, as well as summer retreats, 
in the sunless clefts of the rock, to which the rich merchant, 
Greek, Syrian, Jew, or Nabataean, migrated in the great heat. 

The Petra of Provincia Arabia, Trajan’s annexation, was 
mostly built of stone, now tossed into heaps by earthquakes, 
and what survives is that part of the Petra of the Nabataean 
dynasty that was carved out of the rock. The finilg in the 
rubbish dujnps and the contents of the unrifled tombs, with 
one exception, date before the annexation of a.». 106, and 
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prove that a walled town existed in the fourth century b.o. 
H. Kanunerer’s suggestions on points such as the identification 
of the tombs of the kings and the analogy of the tomb 
complexes (described in the one surviving Nabataean tomb 
inscription from Petra of any length) with Moslem religious 
tomb foundations, are stimulating and new. The immense 
labour of such a book, unlightened by more than a fleeting 
contact with the marvels of the place, compels admiration 
and thanks. 

272 . Agnes Conway. 


Les Obigines db L’Astbonomib Chinoise. By Leopold 
DE Saussube. 9£- X 6i, pp. x + 594. Paris : Maison- 
neuve Freres, 1930. 

Gaubil and Biot, despite their mistakes, did laudable pioneer 
work in the study of the history of Chinese Astronomy. 
Schlegel in his erudite tome, Uranograjihie Ckonoise, notwith¬ 
standing the impossible inferences he drew, left us in his 
debt for a vast amount of useful information. Leopold de 
SauBsure, in his numerous articles, at times somewhat 
polemical, applied his unique gifts to a further elucidation 
of the subject. M. Gabriel Ferrand and the publishers have 
now conferred on us the favour of collecting de Saussure’s 
treatises into one volume. Until nearly the close of his life, 
the author, like Gaubil, Biot, and Schlegel, took the view 
that it was Chinese astronomers who first plotted the sky 
into twenty-eight asterisms or constellations, and that the 
rest of Asia adopted their systems from Chins. The m a i n 
object of Schlegel’s work was to prove that the Chinese had 
formed their system 18,000 years ago. Leopold de Saussure, 
while repudiating this extravagant claim, was a vigorous 
protagonist of the theory that the Chinese had formed their 
system 4,000 years ago, but as M. Ferrand, in his 
introduction, says : “ de Saussure a vari£ d’opinion dans 
ses recherches sur Tastronomie Chinoise. II 6tait tout d’abord 
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inolini a croire que le systeme i^tronomique iranien avait 6t6 
emprunt^ & la Chine, mais de nouvelles etudes I’ont amen4 a 
adopter Topinion inverse, ainsi qu’il I’indique lui-mSme dans 
line lettre address^ au docteur Legendre, publiee par celui-ci 
dans La Nature (15 Mai 1926, supplement, p. 157) 

It must by no means be inferred from this admission that 
his work was in vain. Far from this, he has carried us much 
further forward than his predecessors, and—notwithstanding 
his strictures on Chalmers, who more correctly surmised 
that the Chinese system was essentially of foreign importation 
—^he has thrown a light on Chinese astronomy which makes 
this book of value to every student who is careful to remember 
that, whatever their later contributions, the Chinese were 
not the original plotters of the constellations, whatever race 
that may have been. 

There is much in the book that has already been justifiably 
criticized on historical grounds, not least at the scholarly 
hands of M. Henri Maspero, but to the judicial student of 
historical astronomy these pages will convey information 
which cannot be obtained in such form elsewhere. It is 
therefore a pleasure to welcome the issue of the present 
volume, not least in memory of a scholar who combined the 
unusual gift of a knowledge of astronomy with a knowledge 
of China and its language. 

W. E. SOOTHILL. 


Das Lehrbuch der Sieben Koranlesungbn. Von Abu 
‘Amr -Utman ibn Sai‘d Ad-dani. Herausgegeben von 
Otto Pretzl. Bibliotheca Islamica, Band ii. 10 x 7, 
pp. 228. Istanbul: Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesell- 
scliaft, in Kommission bei F. A. Brockhaus, 1930. 


The early Muslim accounts of the manner in which the 
utterances of Muhammad were put together after his death 
to form the Qur’an as we now have it bear upon them all 
the marks of probability. They indicate that in Islam itself 
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there is recognition of the fact that defective human memory 
and a defective system of writing left room for occasional 
doubt about the correct reading of a word in the sacred text, 
and so explain the need of a work like the present one. Not 
that the variations set down ever make a more substantial 
change in the significance of any passage than the Masoretic 
notes do in the Old Testament. All that the present work 
claims to do is to make it easy for the pious to know how the 
seven classic “ readers ” pointed or vocalized certain 
consonantal outlines of which the punctuation or vocalization 
was in doubt. The actual lediones variae, which illustrate 
within what limits Islam recognizes the possibility of textual 
criticism, are preceded by short chapters dealing with the 
principles adopted by the “ readers ” on certain questions of 
orthography and pronunciation. These sections have their 
interest for the Arabic grammarian. A chapter, further, is 
devoted to brief biographies of the “ readers ”, of whom only 
two, as the author points out, were Arabs; the rest being 
mav)dU. It is worthy of note, in passing, that all of them, as 
we can gather from Ibn Khallikan, did their work after the 
close of the first century of the Hijra, and presumably after 
the invention of i‘rah. 

The editor’s introduction to the work is in Arabic, perhaps 
to encourage Oriental interest, although a European tongue 
might more usefully have been employed. In the first section 
the value of the various traditional readings for Qur’anic 
exegesis and interpretation is asserted. The second section 
gives a life of the author, Abu ‘Amr, who was bom at Cordova 
in 371/981-2, and after the normal joumeyings undertaken 
for the purpose of study with noted teachers settled at Dania, 
where he died in 444/1053. 

The work is well printed, and the text has been corrected 
with care. 
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Lb Coban (Lecture par Excellence). Traduit par Ahmed 
Laimeche et B. Ben Daoud. Paris, n.d. 

The attitude of the translators towards their work is 
indicated by the meaning they give to Qur'an in the title and 
by their quotation, on the cover of the book, of Deuteronomy 
xviii, 18. On the whole, the translation is fairly made, though 
without distinction and at times interpretative rather than 
literal, so that it would in places be hard to justify. 
Instances noted arc :— 

Sura ii, 186 ... ne vmis livrez pas aux exactions (Dieu 
n’avme pas) les exacteurs tor^y JCull . . . I^JCaT V. 

Sura X, 2 . . . Annonce, aux croyants qui font de bonnes 
CBUvres qu'aujnres de leur seigneur leurs wuvres semi agrides for 

Sura X, 5 . . . C'est lui qui fit tc soldi pour rdpandre la 
ctarli for ? (Baydawi CjIS). 

Sura X, 39 . . . C'est une imposture for *1and Sura 

xcviii, 4 . . . en toute fiddlite for 

The work lacks both introduction and index, but there is a 
Table dcs Sourales suivam I'ordre chronologiquc de la rev&ation. ' 
The authority for it is not stated. 

R. Levy. 


An Elementary Marathi Grammar for English 
Beginners. By C. N. Seddon, M.A. x 5, 
pp. vi + 62. London, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras: Oxford 
University Press, 1931. 3s. 

This Uttle book promises to be of much use to those seeking 
an introduction to the Marathi language. In a short preface 
the author explains that his object is to meet the difficulties 
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which most commonly puzzle English students who have m 
knowledge of Oriental languages. For such, he has wisel] 
avoided the transliteration of % as r, and adopted the mor 
obvious n. 

Mr. Seddon deals simply and effectively with the differen 
parts of speech, the genders, declensions, and conjugations 
He also gives an adequate explanation of the difficul 
impersonal form of expression so commonly used in Marathi 
It takes some little time for the beginner to learn to represen 
" the man beats the dog ” by the equivalent “ by the mai 
to the dog it was beaten ”. 

We are not sure that Mr. Seddon’s introductory statement 
that Konkani is little more than a Marathi dialect, wouk 
meet with general acceptance. On p. 1 an unfortunate over 
sight has allowed the misprint H = jh or dkz to stand, whei 
obviously dzh is intended. The work should prove popula 
and useful. 

299. R. E. E. 


Usamah’s Memoirs entitled Kitab al-I‘tibab by Usamai 
ibn-Munqidh. Arabic text edited from the uniqui 
manuscript in the Escurial Library, Spain, by Philip K 
Hitti. Princeton Oriental texts, volume i. 9 x 6| 
xiv + 240 pp. Princeton: Princeton University Press 
1930. 

The editio princeps of Usamah’s Autobiography wa 
published by Derenbouig as long ago as 1885, and a Frencl 
translation by the same scholar—^which is the basis of th 
Oerman and English versions by 6. Schumann (1905) an< 
O. R. Potter (1929)—appeared ten years later. It was higl 
time that Derenbourg’s work should be taken up at the poin 
where he left it, and this is what Professor Hitti has done 
Both his translation, entitled An Arab-Syrian Gentleman ant 
Warrior of the period of the Crusades (Columbia Universit] 
Press, 1929), and the present critical edition of the text an 



founded on independent study of the incomplete and carelessly 
written MS. which hiss saved from oblivion one of the most 
remarkable books in Arabic literature. The results attained 
are considerable enough to justify the hope that the limits 
of possible advance will soon be reached. Limits there must 
be, for the imperfections of the MS. render conjectural 
emendation of many passages inevitable, while the author’s 
(or his copyist’s) colloquial style, abounding in popular 
idioms, often makes him difficult to understand ; and in this 
connection Professor Hitti’s familiarity with modern Syrian 
Arabic has proved itself to be a valuable asset. His corrections 
of Derenbourg are usually successful, though at least once 

(in the substitution of P- 

older reading seems preferable. On p. 113, 11. 2-3, where 

the MS. has JaJl .... (Derenbourg, JiJi; 

Hitti, I suggest J^\ (pi. of JUT, mill-stone); 


this would confirm Professor Hitti's emendation ^ two 


lines further on, for is a species of rock from which mill¬ 
stones were made. In reading about fifty pages of the text 
I have noted half that number of places in which its soundness 
appears to me to be questionable, but very few in which 
a sure or even plausible remedy occurs to me. Certainty may 


be claimed for instead of ^ (p. 50 , 1. 14) 

transfixed two horsemen with one thrust of his spear As 
the victims were riding, one behind the other on ’ 

... 

i» olmoMly the eoroct matog. 
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On p. 28, penult., Usamah describes a fine saddle as 

(S,^^y which Professor Hitti translates, “it wa 

quilted [and] had a black border.” How “®®' 

“ bordered ” I do not know; probably we should rea' 
*-®- “with black stripes (or spots)”. P. 46, 1. 5 
Professor Hitti reads •V y but is nearer the Mf 

(c5“W) “OJ"® suitable in this context. In the next lin 

V “ don’t deceive yourself ” is mistranslated. P. 1] 

1. 3, ^ Jl5y: the meaning is “he ha 

removed the difficulties in the way of my journey ”, as th 
expert physician removes a disease. 

Besides an introduction in Arabic, critical and explanator 
notes at the foot of each page, and index, the new editio 
provides a sketch-map showing the places visited by Usama 
in Syria, Egj^pt, and ‘Iraq. Its handy form and excellen 
typography should encourage many to make themselve 
better acquainted with the author than they can hope to d 
through the medium of any translation. The text is broke 
up into sections and paragraphs to which appropriat 
headings have been supphed. This innovation, thoug 
convenient to the reader, has obliged me to re-write seven 
lines in the present notice, and I doubt whether it will b 
generally approved. 

122 . 


R. A. N. 
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Thb Obigins of the Dbuzb People and Religion, with 
Extracts from their Sacred Writings. By Philip 
K. Him, Ph.D. Columbia University Oriental Studies, 
vol. xxviii. 9x6, viii + 80 pp., 1 plate, 1 map. New 
York ; Columbia University Press, 1928. 10s. 6rf. 

Fascinating as it is, the study of origins can seldom lead 
to precise and definite results when the analyst is confronted 
with a witches’ cauldron in which the same ingredients are 
constantly being mingled in different proportions. The 
Druze doctrine emerged from the welter of sects and heresies 
classified as “ Shi'ite ”, and for the most part it is nothing 
but a minor variation of the species, though its fossilized 
character makes it particularly valuable to modern students. 
Professor Hitti’s jiersonal association with the Druzes and 
first-hand knowledge of their writings enable him to supply 
many important details concerning their beliefs and practices, 
such as “ the cult of the calf ”, metempsychosis, the religious 
hierarchy, etc. As regards the racial problem, he rejects the 
view of Hogarth and Gertrude Bell, who held the pre¬ 
dominating element to bo Arab and Aramaic. In support 
of his hypothesis that originally the Druze people “ were a 
mixture of Persians, ‘Iraqis, and Persianized Arabs ”, he gives 
the following reasons : (1) Darazl’s choice of Wadi ’t-Taym 
as the starting-point for his propaganda indicates that the 
population were already imbued with the tenets of the ghudal 
or extreme Persian Shi'itcs; (2) both DarazI and Hamza, 
the foimdcrs of the doctrine, were of Persian or Turco- 
Peraian descent; (3) the Druze religious vocabulary includes 
several Persian words ; (4) the leading families among the 
Druzes have always been of Kurdish, Persian, or ‘Iraqi 
origm. There are two photostatic reproductions of title- 
pages of MSS. as well as a sketch-map 
32 . 


R. A. N. 
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Ibn Khaldun, Histobian, Sociologist, and Fhilosopekb 
By Nathaniel Schmidt. 9^ x 6, pp. 67. New York 
Columbia University Press, 1930. 

As the author remarks in his opening chapter, “ there ii 
little evidence that even the name of Ibn Khaldun was knowi 
in Europe, outside of Turkey and for a short period in Spain 
until the nineteenth century,” and it is only within com' 
paratively recent times that his importance has beez 
discovered by scholars who are not specially concerned wit! 
the history of Islamic civilization. Professor Schmidt’i 
judicious estimate of him derives much of its interest fron 
the way in which he continually brings the ideas put forwarc 
in the Muqaddama into connection with those of mediaeval anc 
modern historians and sociologists, and shows how the worl 
of Ibn Khaldun, though reared on slight foundations, resemblei 
the structure which is being built to-day on a wider and mon 
solid basis. Some points, however, provoke dissent. To tab 
one example, we may admit that Ibn Khaldim was noi 
entirely lacking in idealism, but surely it is going too far t( 
say that “ he regards war as something abnormal ”. To him 
such a view must have appeared to ignore the facts of histor] 
and human nature on which his theories rest. He neither 
approves nor disapproves of war as an institution ; he simplj 
accepts it, like any other social law, with all its good and 
evil consequences, and the military virtues play a great part ii 
his conception of 'asabiyya, the vital element in the bodj 
politic. Negative statements—“ he was not an agitator foi 
its abolition ”, “he was not a Darwinist before Darwin 
give a false impression. His views are always determined 
by strong practical sense and unshakable belief in the principle 
of causality. Hence he anticipated Darwin in assigning tc 
the ape the position which more idealistic Muslim scientistf 
reserved for the horse or the elephant. The account of Ibi 
Khaldun’s life in chapter v refers to some curious details 
of his meeting with Timur, culled from the (as yet unpublished] 
continuation of his Autobiogmphy, which in the opinion oi 
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Dr. T&ha Quasyn is undoubtedly genuine. A comprehensive, 
if not quite exhaustive, survey of extant manuscripts, editions, 
and versions adds to the usefulness of the volume. 

68 . 


The Persian Religion according to the Chief Greek 
Texts. By Emile Benveniste. Ratanhai Katrak 
Lectures. 7J X 5, pp. 119. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 
1929. Fos. 20. 

The four lectures reproduced in this book were given at 
the Sorbonne in 1926, and form the first series of a quadrennial 
course instituted by Dr. Katrak, of Bombay, for the discussion 
of problems relating to the past of Iran. They deal with 
the. analysis and interpretation of the well-known passages 
in Herodotus, Strabo, and Plutarch, over which so man)' 
battles have been fought. I can recommend Professor 
Benveniste’s stimulating study to those who, like myself, 
are not experts in the subject; the few who are will appreciate 
his mastery of the material, whether they agree with his 
conclusions or not. Criticizing the faulty method hitherto 
employed, he points out that the evidence of the ancients 
has always been examined as a whole, as if it belonged to the 
same period and relied on the same sources. . . . The only 
way is to examine them (the Greek texts) individmUy, and 
compare them with the Iranian texts.” This process leads 
him to results of which the most important may be stated 
in his own words. “ The Persian religion which Herodotus 
knew is not that of Zoroaster, but the primitive form of the 
Iranian religion, thoroughly impregnated with polytheism, 
and paying homage to the deified forces of nature ... We 
have strong reasons for thinking that this very ancient god 
(Ahuramazda) was merely utilized and brought into 
prominence by the Zoroastrian reform. . . . These chapters 
of Herodotus give us a relatively correct picture of the religion 
of the Acluemenids. ... Of all the indications by which 
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an attempt has been made to establish the h}rpothesis of 
a Zoroastrian Achsemenid dynasty, none will bear investiga¬ 
tion.” In his final lecture on Theopompus and Plutarch 
(pp. 69-117), the author has treated his theme with greater 
fullness than in the preceding pages. He argues that Plutarch’s 
chapter must be regarded as an authentic and ancient exposi¬ 
tion of Zervanism, which is really pre-Zoroastrian, though 
the Greeks from an early date attributed it to Zoroaster 
and the Magi. 

There are too many misprinte and other mistakes in the 
English translation, and the style is rather slovenly. 

30 . R. A. N. 

Manoscbitti e Cabte Obientali nelle Bibliotbcee e 
Negu Abchivi D’Italia. By Giuseppe Gabbieli. 
10 X 7, pp. viii -f 89, 3 pis. Firenze : Leo. S. Olschki, 
Biblioteca di bibliografia Italiana, 1930. 

What first strikes one on perusing this catalogm catalogorum 
is the peculiarly wide distribution of Oriental MSS. in Italy, 
a fact which may be explained by public and private 
enthusiasm for learning from the Renaissance onward, and 
also by the close political and conunercial relations which 
existed at various periods between Italy and the East. Though 
most of these MSS. are now preserved at Rome, Milan, 
Bologna, Florence, Venice, and Parma; the remainder, 
amounting to at least 1,500, are shared by about forty cities 
and towns in different parts of the country. Thanks to 
Signor Gabrieli’s laborious researches, we have before us a 
fairly complete account of catalogues and other notices of 
Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Armenian, Coptic, 
Ethiopic, and Chinese MSS (together with some in less 
familiar tongues), owned by Italian and Sicilian libraries, 
museums, and record offices. The illustrated alphabetical 
list, beginning with Arezzo and ending with Volterra, comprises 
a large quantity of invaluable bibliographical information, 



while another table shows how many MSS. in any p^icular 
language belong to each of the above-mentioned institutions. 
In the appendix a number of short hand-lists, unfortunately 
of little scientific use, are published for the first time. 

E. A. N. 


La Vie dv Bouddba : et lea Doctrines Bouddhiques. Par 

Marib Gaiaaud. 10 X 6}, pp. 220, 24 pis. Paris: 

Maisonneuve Freres, 1931. 

In the absence of any introduction preceding these 220 
pages, or of any indexes following them; in the presence of 
the twenty-four “ photogravures hors texte ” culled from 
every variety of source, from India to Japan, and presented 
without any guiding principle, historic or other; from the 
fact that the letterpress is an uncritical exposition of the 
contents of Pali and Sanskrit documents combined in a 
“ mix-up ”, without discrimination of the presumably earlier 
or later—from all this we are left to conclude, that the real 
object of the book may have been to be a guide to its illustra¬ 
tions. Divided, like an illustrious model, into three parts, 
the matter is on the founder and episodes in the life and 
teaching, on the development and decline of Indian Buddhism, 
and on the “ sacred scriptures ” and certain “ opinions ”. 
Thus the division lends itself well to liistorical treatment, 
had there been the will. At the outset, we do get a promise 
of this, but the wording is most unfortunate : “ un des plus 
Mciens livres du Canon pali, Les Jatakas.” And in what 
follows, quotations from Vinaya, Mahavastu, Nidana-katha, 
etc. stand side by side in one “ close-up The Benares 
Mantra is given, but whereas the categorical formula— 
a structure requiring years of ecclesiastical growth—is given 
verbatim, the real New Word, the Ends and the Man in the 
Middle Way, is made a mere preamble of reference. There is 
no reference to the religious conditions in India, of which 
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And in the second part, where most of us feel the need of 
historical suggestions, we are left with a few pages on Asoka 
and the Chinese pilgrims. It is only in the third division 
that the reader is given much useful information on docu¬ 
mentary sources, on the external history of the spread of 
Buddhism, and the present state of the cult in Tibet and the 
Far East. The “ Opiniona ” may also be informative to some. 
Accurate in every case they are not. I am classed with my 
late husband in having made a statement about Nirvana 
which I never made or held, we being the only “ opinionists ” 
for whom no reference checking the statement is given! 
But let this endorsement end a somewhat grousing critique ; 
the writer “ touches the spot ” here in her very pertinent 
lament: “ The conscientious students of Buddhism . . . 

who for nearly a century have been ardently bending over 
the canonical texts, have not, any more than Buddhists 
themselves, come to an agreement ... as to what the most 
important (teachings) meant for the Sakyamuni himself.” 
She is right. The rebuke is deserved. 

292 . C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Turk Musikisi Klasiklebindbn ; IlahIleb : The Classics 
of Turkish Music: Hymns, Istanbul Konservatuvari 
Nesriyati (Publications of the Conservatory of Stamboul). 
11 X 8, pp. viii -f 48. Stamboul: Evkaf Press, 1931. 
This is volume i of the publications of the Stamboul Con¬ 
servatory of Music, which is to include the classical composi¬ 
tions of Turkish music. The present issue contains twenty- 

seven tevchiks of the birth of the Prophet 

collected and noted by Ali Rifat Bey, Rauf 

Yekta Bey, and Zekaizade Ahmet Bey, who comprise the 
“ Technical Section ” {Tasnif betf’eti) of the Conservatory, 
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together with a preface by Rauf Yekta Bey, the President of 
the Section, dealing with the history of the tevchiks, their 
composers, and their poets. 

The whole collection when completed will be a very valuable 
addition not only to our knowledge of Turkish music, but of 

the ceremonies of the Muslim fraternities ^ 

Turkey such as 

, etc., abrogated by Gazi, which origin¬ 
ally numbered twelve. In addition there will be the morceaux 
sung in the mosques and at other religious ceremonies. One 
special musical monument will be a composition by one of 
the Superiors of the Mevlevi rite, erroneously termed the 

Whirling Dervishes, named *33 jUt which has for 
its subject a recital of the ascension of the Prophet 
Muhammad (<*s^ly^). 

Henry George Farmer. 


Testi Religiosi dei Yezidi. By Giuseppe Fublani. 
Testi e Documenti per la Storia delle Religioni, vol. iii. 
X pp. 124. Bologna; Nicola Zanickelli, 1930. 
The author of this small book gives us in a long introduction 
a succinct history of all the investigations hitherto carried out 
in studying the Yezidis. He passes in review numerous 
theories which have been advanced to explain the so-called 
worshippers of the devil", who, as has been shown, are 

* curious mistrans¬ 
lation of the name are beUeved to be worshippers of the evil 
spirit. Their beliefs have been connected with many of tlj 

Zoroastnan, and even with the ancient Babylonian, but, as 
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the author rightly remarks, most of the information ^ been 
derived from travellers who were just on a passing visit, and 
picked up here and there some haphazard information which 
has afterwards been presented to the reader as a true example 
of the sect and its practices. A few texts have, however, 
been published, and a little more light has now been thrown 
upon the actual beliefs of this sect. 

The author pays a special tribute to Layard and Menant. 
He also mentions Menzel, Souiffi, and Anastas, and a few 
others. He then gives a full description of the religion, the 
cult, and the literature of the Yezidis. He then proceeds 
to give the translation of the texts, which he considers to be 
authentic. First the Book of Bevelation, then a kind of 
cosmogony in which, no doubt, many traces of ancient worship 
can be f^und, and even parallels to the Mandean. This he 
calls the “ Scritto Nero ”. This is followed by a copy of the 
memorial presented by the sect to the Turkish Government 
when the latter endeavoured to recruit soldiers from them 
in 1847 and again in 1873. Then follows a short prayer 
of the Yezidis. In a note the author points out that a god 
to whom the Yezidis prayed, here fully described with all 
his qualifications, does not differ in any essential from the 
god of the Christians and the Mohammedans, and there is 
nothing of the devil in the prayer. It is directed in the first 
place to the angel peacock, and from him to God. Finally 
we have the panegyric of Seyh ’A<B, almost a deified founder. 
Anyone interested in this sect can certainly use the book with 
great profit, although it is far from exhausting the subject. 
A critical edition of all the texts would have been a most 
valuable addition. 

iSS. M. G. 

Die Drei Manner im Feuer. By Dr. P. Curt Kuhl. 
pp. 171. Giessen: Alfred Tdpelmann, 1930. 10s. 

The author of this book has selected the episode of the 
bhree youths in the furnace, from the book of Daniel, for a 
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special and mintite study. He has examined the chapter 
in <^t book verse by verse, and incident by incident, and he 
has endeavoured to try and find an historical background for 
the elements which have contributed towards the formation 
of that story. Incidentally he has had recourse to folk-lore, 
trying to find parallels in the legends and tales of the world, 
notably those better known in the eastern countries. To him 
this episode is nothing else but a tale drawn up or told by 
a pious Jew in Babylon, a kind of apologue for the encourage¬ 
ment and satisfaction of those who were steadfast in their 
faith, showing that God’s help never fails. He points out that 
most of the incidents refer to the Persian period, all the 
dignitaries are those of the Persian court, and in the musical 
instruments some trace of Greek influence can be found. The 


story is much older than the Maccabean period, and belongs 
in all probability to the fourth century B.C. 

The author then examines the apocryphal additions to the 
book of Daniel, the prayer of Azaria and the hymn of the 
three youths, sung by them in the furnace. He examines all 
the Greek MSS. extant, both the Theodotian and the T.TY 
version, and he is satisfied that they all can be traced to one 


and the same old original. This he assumes to have been 
Hebrew. Then he retranslates it into Hebrew, but 
unfortunately he does not entirely succeed. The retranslation 
may be literal, but it is not in the true idiom of the Hebrew 
lang^ge. Following Schiirer, but without any reason or 
justification, he declares the Aramaic text discovered by me 
to be a retranslation from the Greek. He has evidently not 
exammed the proof adduced by me. It would be 
paradoxical to assume that the prayers and hymns were 
on^lly written in Hebrew whilst the story itself is written 
m Aramaic. The author tries to get over the difficulty bv 
assertmg that all the Aramaic texts in the book of Daniel 
were ongu^ly written in Hebrew, and then translated into 
Aiamia His final conclusion concerning the book of Daniel 
IS that the- various chapters are independent of one another 
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and that at a later time they have all been joined together 
into the present book. But this conclusion cannot easily 
be accepted. Considering that the last chapters are in 
Hebrew, and the beginning also in Hebrew, there is no reason 
why the intermediary chapters should have been translated 
into Aramaic. Thus the ctux remains unsolved. Still, Dr. 
Kuhl has unquestionably greatly contributed, through his 
masterly examination, towards the explanation of this 
episode of the three youths and his book is, without doubt, a 
valuable contribution towards the elucidation of some of the 
many problems which the book of Daniel offers to the student. 
n.R. M. Gabteb. 


La Perse au Contact de L’Occident. By Au Akbar 
S iASSi. 9 X 5^, pp. 273. Paris: Librairie Ernest 
Leroux, 1931. 

The author of this work was one of a band of students sent 
to Prance a few years before the War, and is now a Professor 
at the Daru’l-funun of T®hran, and Persian adviser to the 
French Legation in Persia. The book is divided into three 
parts—early relations up to the time of the §afawls, later 
history up to the War, and recent reforms. 

The first and second parts are not particularly attractive. 
That Shah Isma‘il adopted the Shi'a faith in order to con¬ 
solidate Persian national feeling against Arabs and Turks 
is a very doubtful proposition. Uzun Ij^san is not correctly 
described as “ un des Princes Timourides ”. It is hardly 
possible to state as an admitted historical fact that Shah 
^ahmasp was poisoned. That the ^fawis favoured the 
development of contact with Christians seems a curious 
presentation of the facts. 

But the important part of the book is the author’s descrip¬ 
tion of the present reforms. Professor Siassi is no admirer 
of the old regime, and he is an ardent believer in the capacity 
of Persians to take their proper place among modem civilized 
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nations. His discussion of the present situation is most 
interesting. It is natural that he should believe French 
culture most suitable for his country, and the French language 
the best medium of instruction. He would clearly like to 
follow the Turkish example and adopt the Latin script, but 
he fairly states the great difficulty presented by the existence 
of a vast and influential national literature written in the 
Arabic character. He urges that Persian students sent to 
Europe should be sent when quite young, and should stay 
long enough to assure a complete change of mental outlook. 
His criticisms and suggestions throw a clear light upon present 
conditions and future prospects, and should be read by any¬ 
one interested in a great experiment. 

C. N. S. 


The Travels of John Sanderson in the Levant, 1684- 
1602. Hakluyt Society, Second Scries, vol. Ixvii. 
8J X 5J, pp. xliv 322, 3 pis., 2 maps. London: 
For the Hakluyt Society, 1931. 

The most interesting and valuable part of this volume, 
which is at least equal in these qualities to its predecessors, 
is Sir William Foster's introduction, which occupies the first 40 
pages. He here introduces us to the writer of the manuscript 
which forms the basis of the present work—a young appren¬ 
tice who later became a member of the Drapers’ Company. 
He was transferred in 1584 to Constantinople, where he served 
the English Ambassador; he visited Egj'pt and Syria, 
Algiers, and Cyprus, but never penetrated further East than 
Damascus. He was a friend of Samuel Purchas, the author 
of the famous compendium of Eastern travel. He remained 
single all his life “ better likinge a free single Ufe then with 
more welth to be subjected to woomans’ humors ” 

An interesting sidelight on the commercial policy of the 
sixteenth century is afforded by the cotrespondence^Uuded 
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to by Sii W. Foster, between tbe Sultan of Turkey and Queen 
Elizabeth, who is revealed (1580) as definitely opposed to 
monopolies of, or concessions for, trade. She requests that 
the grant of facilities by the Sultan should apply not merely 
to the two or three merchants concerned, but to “all our 
subjects in generall 

Her action in this case is paralleled by the insertion in the 
Vintner’s Charter in 1677 of the statement, doubtless very 
distasteful to the Company, to the effect that everyone was 
free “ to pursue such lawful calling whereby he may gain 
his living, as is most agreeable to his choice or taste 

What would the great Queen say to the restrictions under 
which all classes, desirous of earning a living, labour to-day 1 
276. A. T. W. 


Texts und 'Unteesuchungbn zxm ^aeatenisch-Arabibchen 
Belioion. By Dr. Hxtbert Grimme. 9| x 6^, pp. 160, 
15 plates. Paderbom: F. Schoningh, 1929. 

This work on the Safaitic inscriptions is one of the well- 
known series of studies which Dr. Grirmne has devoted to 
the Sinaitic and cognate inscriptionB. It is prefaced by a 
short linguistic analysis, in which the script is traced back 
through Thsmudenian directly to the Sinaitic alphabet, not 
to the “ Himyaritic ’’ script of South Arabia. The greater 
part of the book is taken up with a detailed study of the 
inscriptions themselves, including, in addition to selected 
inscriptions from de Vogue’s and Dussaud’s collections, the 
whole of the unpublished materials collected by Wetzstein, 
which are reproduced in -^facsimile in the plates. The light 
thrown by them upon the religion of these pre-Islamic Arabs 
is discussed in the concluding chapter, which is not only of 
the greatest interest to epigraphists, but of capital importance 
for all students of Semitic rdigion. The main thesis put 
forward by Dr. Grimme is that the inscriptions were not, as 
has hitherto been held, mere casual scratchings of ignorant 
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shepherds, but on the other hand were deliberately inscribed 
with a religious purpose in a locality to which a religious or 
sacred character was attach^. Their invocatory character 
and general contents fully substantiate this view (if we 
may accept Dr. Grinune’s renderings as correct), and show 
that these semi-nomads on the Syrian frontier, so far from 
being irreligious idolaters, possessed a highly developed 
religious cult, identical in its main features with the astral 
religion of South Arabia, and generally inclining to henotheism. 
Their supreme deity was apparently Athtar, and it would 
seem that the other divinities to whom invocation is made 
were cither Athtar himself in various characteristic aspects 
(it is noteworthy that Allat, the most frequently invoked of 
all, is masculine) or else later intruders. A main feature of 
this religion was a lively belief in the association of the god 
or gods with the souls of the living and the dead, to which 
indeed the majority of the inscriptions are due. The bearing 
of these discoveries on the religion of the pre-Islamic Arabs 
requires no emphasizing, and, in conjunction with the studies 
of Pere Lammens, they may supply a valuable background 
for the Islamic movement. It may even prove (though this 
is not suggested by Dr. Grimme himself) that they will throw 
new light on the obscure problem of certain of the rites of 
the Meccan pilgrimage. 

In dealing with such a mass of largely unworked material, 
it is inevitable that a number of points of detail in regard to 
language and intei^retation still remain conjectural and open 
to correction. These will doubtless be examined in due 
course by qualified epigraphisfs, but their final elucidation 
can hardly affect Dr. Grimme’s main conclusions. I would 
venture only to make a few suggestions. 

m-r-n (p. 43): “ make smooth ” (class. Ar. marrm) suits 
the context better than “ make warlike ”. 

t-r-d (p. 46): Dussaud’s original reading t-r-q malrBH quite 
good sense (“ fell upon ”), and the emendation to t-r-d (“ drove 
off”) seems unnecessary. 
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n-d-m (p. 168): Dr. Grimme equates this with class Ar. 
nadama and translates “ drank wine over The analogies 
quoted are not convincing, and the use of imliha, bakai, 
teuhavnmga, etc. in similar contexts suggests rather an 
equation with nadima “ mourned ”, especially as it, like them, 
is followed by ‘al. 

The peculiar termination of the form ‘Atarsamain (p. 134) 
is possibly to be explained rather by analogy with the Hebrew 
shamayim than by the Arabic nunation. Aramaic influences 
cannot be entirely excluded from the vocabulary (cf. for 
instance, the use of tdUal (p. 166) in the sense of “cover, 
overshadow ”), and the rare word s-h-r (p. 35) is probably 
to be connected with Aram, seber (“ hope ”) rather than 
with the secondary Arabic sense of “ beauty ”. 

P . 23 . H. A. R. Gibb. 

Studies in Oriental Musical Instruments. By H. G. 

Farmer. 9 x 5^, pp. vi + 107. London: Harold 

Reeves, 1931. 

The papers which Dr. Farmer has reissued in this volume 
appeared originally in the Journal between 1926 and 1930, 
and their contents will be familiar to most readers. The 
subject with which they deal is one which he has made 
peculiarly his own, and their reissue, in collected and revised 
form, will be welcomed as providing a valuable book of 
reference to medieval musical instruments, especially in the 
East. Seen together the x>aper8 have a new unity, although 
they differ in method and occasion. Two of them are simple 
descriptions of collections, but display none the less the 
familiarity of the author with their early history and the 
literature connected with them. The breadth and depth of 
Dr. Farmer’s studies are more richly illustrated, however, 
in three controversial articles relating to the origins of the 
canon, the eschaquiel, and the rebec. It is not for an out¬ 
sider to pronounce on the merits of the case, but one cannot 
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but admixe the nuumet in which he has handled the material, 
scattered throughout a mass of recondite and mainly unprinted 
sources. In the first of these three articles, Dr. Farmer refers 
in passing to a statement by Julius Pollux that the monochord 
was an Arabian invention, and in another specially interesting 
article, devoted to the critical ex a mi nation of a variant text 
of Ibn Khurdadhbih’s famous discourse on music, the state¬ 
ment is referred to again, with a suggested explanation. 
Perhaps it is not too much to hope that Dr. Farmer will one 
day make a fuller investigation into this and similar attribu¬ 
tions of musical instruments to the Arabs by late Greek 
writers, since it has an obvious bearing on the vexed question 
of the music of the early Arabs. In the foreword he makes a 
conditional promise of further studies in the same field, and 
both orientalists and musicians must hope that he will be 
encouraged to fulfil the promise. 

ISO. H. A. R. Gibb. 


The Origin and Growth of Caste in Indu : Vol. I. By 
Nripendra Kumar Dutt, M.A., Ph.D. Sf x 6J, 
pp. xi -1- 310. London; Kegan Paul and Co., 1931. 

In this interesting work Mr. Dutt, Professor of History at 
the Hooghly College, sets out to deal with caste origins in a 
series of three volumes covering successively the periods 
2000-300 B.C., 300 b.c.-a.d. 1200, and a.d. 1200-1900. The 
work, which is ambitious, commences well, with a very full 
summary of caste up to 300 B.c. as revealed by the Vedas, 
Brahmanas, and Sutras, with a short sketch of certain Greek 
comments on caste as it presented itself to Megasthenes and 
others. The Buddhist Jatakaa are also quoted. The attention 
of students has for many years been directed to the fact that 
m early days caste divisions were not rigid, that caste was not 
necessarily hereditary, that the highest castes were meat- 
eaters, consuming even the flesh of cows and horses, and that 
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maniage foi women was adult. Modem practice lias travdled 
very &ii from these origins. 

The most important part of the writer’s task will be his 
handling of caste and tribe in its present-day infinite com¬ 
plexity. Many scholars have been bafiSed by the immensity 
of the undertaking, which may be illustrated by the fact 
that a Koli Bhil difiers from a Bhil Eoli almost as greatly as 
a horse chestnut from a chestnut horse. We shall await 
Mr. Butt’s subsequent volumes with much interest. Mean¬ 
while it may be remarked that in setting forth the well-known 
theories of Senart, Risley, and Nesfield, the writer has paved 
the way for the conclusion that caste is a function of more 
than one variable, race, occupation, language, residence, 
religion, and particularly, as Jackson showed, political 
boundaries, having all had a hand in creating caste fission. 
It is less commonly realized that a very important element 
in caste division is the quite disproportionate importance 
attached in India to trifling differences arising for one reason 
or another in the conduct of small groups of individuals. 
Modem India having created a caste of chauffeurs from the 
menials who tend motor-cars, is almost ripe for a Rolls Royce 
caste rejecting food or marriage with the Fords. Restrictions 
on marriage play an important part in all discussions bearing 
on caste practices. In the Rigveda widow re-marriage usually 
took the form of marriage with the deceased husband’s 
younger brother, and there is some evidence that this was a 
survival of polyandry. The position of women was certainly 
much freer than in more recent times, which have treated 
widowhood so harshly. The irony of the situation in regard 
to the age of marriage in'^ modem India lies in the fact that 
the upper castes who, starting with adult marriage, developed 
child marriages, are beginning to revert to adult unions just 
as the low castes and wild tribes are turning from adult 
marriage to the union of child brides with boys or adults. 

Mr. Dutt has started well on his great task, and we shall 
welcome his further efforts. 
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The Golden Bast. Bj Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. 9x6, 
pp. 288, 36 pis. London: John Lang, 1931. 

In a brief preface the author describes his -work as a hook 
with a purpose. “ The entire world of Islam is on trek, ’ 
he says, “ whither is it bound ? ” It must be said at once 
that the book does not provide the answer. This is much to 
be regretted, for the reaisoned conclusions of an Eastern 
Muslim on the present tendencies of his co-religionists and 
their reactions to the immense and ever-quickening changes 
occurring all over the world would be of interest and value. 
Nor can it be said that the book is worth reading from any 
other motive. In the first place the author lacks the proper 
equipment. He speaks of himself in one place as ‘ ‘ hlaspheming 
in an argosy of six languages ”. It is painfully clear that 
he is quite at sea in the one he has selected as his vessel in 
this hook, for his English is repeatedly obscure and some¬ 
times produces a result opposite to that intended, as, for 
instance, when he writes on p. 57 of “ Aleppo being modernized 
and men exchanging Euroi>ean dress for the flowing robes”. 
Concords are ignored and the definite article misused. The 
reader's tedium is heightened by the Sirdar’s efforts at wit, 
by his imaginary yet dull stories of adventure and shikar 
(when his “ Afghan fighting blood ” was up), by his ill-chosen 
and inopportune slang and by his disregard for correctness 
or even consistency in his rendering of Eastern words. His 
“ native Persian " should have saved him from misuse of the 
izdfoU and from mistakes of which the following are only a 
few ; ferunghi, tahsilder, harem sharief, shiek, Beyreuth, 
A1 Quids, Khilafa. Karbella, Allauddin. The printer is 
perlmps responsible for Husian and Chia Khanay. The book 
may be summed up by a phrase of the axithor’s—“ crambo- 
clink ”. 


300. 


M. L. F. 
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li’ElIFIRB ^YFTIENNE SOUS MoHAUMED AlI ET LA QUESTION 

D’Owbnt (1811-49). By Db. Sabby. 10 x 6j, pp. 606. 

Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1930. 

The historical education of Egypt by Egyptians is proceeding 
apace. Their work is always painstaking, their comments are 
frequently instructive. The thought is lucid, the writing 
unaffected. Dr. Sabry, the latest addition to the ranks, 
may fairly claim to have thrown fresh light upon the subject 
he has chosen. The period was momentous for Egypt and 
Mohammed Ali (“ brave as a lion, sly as a fox.” as some con¬ 
temporary said of him), a romantic and arresting personality. 
His appetite for conquest was unquenchable. At one moment 
he counted the Sudan, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine in his 
dominion, and but for the interference of Europe would 
have added Asia Minor to the list. Simultaneously he 
developed the natural resources of Egypt, he created schools 
and factories, he introduced the cultivation of cotton, he 
initiated public security, he remedied abuses in the matter 
of justice, and all this and more he accomplished without 
burdening future generations with a load of debt. It was a 
remarkable record, even if his procedure was always arbitrary 
and occasionally savage. His mentality was in advance of 
his age. He disapproved of religious intolerance, he 
abominated Islamic superstition; he advocated education 
for all classes of the community, he preach^ the necessity of 
contact between the East and the West. His ambition to be 
reckoned an independent sovereign was not achieved ; he had, 
in the end, to rest content with the hereditary pashalik of 
Egypt. Such in brief is the story that Dr. Sabry sets out to 
tell, and on the whole acquits himself creditably of the task. 
The book perhaps is too long (592 pages, or say, 230,000 
words) for the general reader, but the student will be grateful 
for the author’s patient search in the archives of Cairo, 
London, Paris, and Vienna. Hothing of importance has 
missed Dr. Sabry’s keen eye. Two-thirds of L’empire 
J^gyptienne are devoted to Mohammed All’s struggle with his 
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overlord, the Saltan of Turkey, a struggle that brought 
England, Fiance, Austria, and Russia eventually into the 
field. Dr. Sabry produces an intelligible and documented 
sketch of this confused period, but unhappily says little or 
nothing of Mohammed All’s military operations in Syria. 
The omission is disappointing. Some account of the organiza¬ 
tion of the expeditionary force, of Ibrahim’s marches and 
fighting formation, and of the conduct of the retreat across 
Sinai, would have been very welcome. 

All students of the history of these times, will not agree 
with the writer's estimate of various personalities. He 
describes Palmerston, for example, as pen intelligent ; yet, 
surely obtuseness was not one of that statesman’s failings. 
Incidentally, Dr. Sabry’s indictment of England seems 
laboured and too highly coloured. Was this Power inspired 
with such malevolence as the writer of I’Empire jSgyptienne 
suggests ? Her neighbours were no more altruistic surely 
than she. France, for instance, as Dr. Sabry points out, 
at one critical moment was pursuing in Constantinople a 
Franco-Turkish policy, in Alexandria an Egyptophile. But 
the book on the whole is written conscientiously and 
impartially, and it may be said that Dr. Sabry has made an 
important contribution to the history of his country. 

P. G. Elgood. 


The Lands of the Eastern Cauphate. By G. lb Strange. 

H X 5, pp. xvii -t- 536. 10 maps. Cambridge : 

Cambridge University Press, 1930. £1. Is. 

This is the second edition of a book so well known and so 
much esteemed, that the briefest notice of it is all that is 
necessary here. It summarizes the information concerning 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and Central Asia scattered through the 
works of the medieval Arab, Persian, and Turkish geographers. 
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and is as valuable to the orientalist for the help it gives him 
and the trouble it saves him, as was El Aghini to Ibn ‘AbbSd. 

The book is reprinted in the form in which it first appeared 
in 1905, with the addition of two pages of emendations. 

142 . A. R. Guest, 


EitAb ‘AjA’ib el aqAlim es sab'a. By Suhbab. Arabic 
text edited by Haks v. Mzik. 10 x 6|, pp. xvii + 201. 
Vienna : Otto Harrassowitz, 1930. 

This book is edited from a unique MS. in the British Museum, 
of which the authorship is attributed in the catalogue, by 
mistake, to Ibn Serapion. The error was pointed out in 
the Journal for 1913 (p. 305). Nothing is known of Suhr&b, 
who is stated in the text to be the author or rather compiler, 
hut Mr. ho Strange showed from internal evidence that the 
book was written between a.d. 902 and 945. 

The contents do not in any way answer to the title. They 
have nothing to do with wonders, but consist of geographical 
arguments for a map—^lists of latitudes and longitudes of 
towns, of points on the coast lines of oceans, of islands, lakes, 
mountains, and rivers, and so forth, together with instructions 
how to set the details out so as to make them into a map on 
plane projection. The substance is similar to that of iSHrtU 
el ard, by El Khwarizmi, which is stated to have been taken 
from the Geography of Ptolemy, and was published in 1926 in 
the same series, but SuhrAb’s compilation, though the text is 
generally worse, adds a little to Khwarizmi, and has slight 
difierences in arrangement, ^rat el ard was reviewed in 
this Journal for 1929. Translations of both texts with com¬ 
mentaries are promised, and will doubtless bring out their 
significance in relation to the geographical learning of the 
Arabs. The present book has been carefully printed, and 
contains an introduction by the editor. 

140 . 


A. R. Guest. 
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Tod und Leben each den Vorstellungen dee Babym)nibb. 

By Ebich Ebeling. Part I : Texts. lOJ x 7, pp. 177. 

Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gmyter & Co., 1931. 

R.M. 16. 

This is a very interesting volume containing transliterations 
and translations, with notes and introductions, of Babylonian 
texts, the cuneiform originals of which will appear in a second 
volume. Some of the texts are unpublished, others have been 
published imperfectly, and no attempt has previously been 
made to bring them into relation with one another. In fact, 
the whole subject, important as it is, has hitherto met with 
little attention at the hands of the Assyriologists owing to 
want of materials, one result being that one of the most 
interesting of the texts dealing with the subterranean world 
and its judgment seat, though first published as long ago as 
the sixties (in W.A.I. ii, fol. 60), has been wholly misinter¬ 
preted. 

Dr. Ebeling begins with the account of a dream in which 
an Assyrian king visited the lower world, through which he 
was conducted like Dante in later days. Here he was dragged 
before Nergal, the lord of the Under-regions, but befriended 
by Isum the intercessor, who recounted how he had piously 
worshipped the gods and taken part in the New Year’s festival. 
Accordingly he was adjudged admission to “ the garden of 
plenty ” (Hrt nuhhsi), where his dark funereal garments were 
exchanged for white robes and he lived for ever in the sunshine 
of heaven. 

This text is followed by Dr, Ebeling with a revised copy 
and translation of the British Museum tablet to which I 
referred above {W.A.I. ii, 60). The latter, he shows, is an 
elaborate and highly important description of Hades with its 
gods and demons and the examination of the dead before its 
dread tribunal, which reminds us of the Egyptian Osirian 
hall of judgment and the so-called negative confession, 
though the Egyptian conception stands on a far higher moral 
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and spiritual level; indeed, an element of buffoonery has 
been intruded into the Babylonian account. Thus the dead, 
man (called nim “ the soul ”) is made to reply to one of the 
questions put to him: “ I am upright—^as a murderess ; I 
have a guardian angel—^like a trap ; I sing—^like a she-ass ; 
a thief is my abomination—(for) I leave nothing that I see.” 
Among the demi-gods to whom the soul makes appeal is 
Nigara, the first woman according to one Babylonian myth, 
and among the names of Hades (or of a part of Hades) we 
find Sandalippi which, 1 pointed out many years ago, must 
be the Latin sandapUa “ a bier ”. The word might have made 
its way into Latin from Etruscan. 

Another fragmentary text makes it clear that there was a 
version of the Creation story which ascribed “the victory 
to Ti&mat ” in the struggle between chaos and order, and not 
to Merodach. Another fragment is a letter from Adapa, the 
first man, to a certain Libur-zanini, in which he refers to the 
death of Sumugan, the god of the cattle, and his residence 
in the lower world. 

More important are the notes on the religious plays which 
were acted in Babylon, more especially during the Akitu 
or New Year’s festival. The central point of the latter was the 
death and resurrection of the god Merodach. It would 
appear, however, that Merodach was in this version of the 
story the successor of Anu, since in one of the texts (p. 38) 
“ the temple-tower is clearly described as the grave {kirmkh) 
of Anu”. This temple-tower or ziggurat, however, must— 
at any rate originally—have been at Erech. 

Among other texts in Dr. Ebeling’s collection are 
conjurations against ghosts and also a ritual for “ opening the 
mouth ” of the image of a deity and thereby inspiring him 
with life. Dr. Ebeling identifies it with the rite of “ washing 
the mouth ” which was repeated two or three times, and may 
be compared with the Egyptian “opening the mouth” of 
a mummy. A very elaborate ritual was that prescribed for 
“ restoring to life ” or, rather, for restoration to health, for it 
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consisted in throwing the patient and a kid to the ground 
together, brandishing a wooden dagger over the man and 
killing the animal with a copper knife. The whole operation 
was an interesting example of sacrificial substitution of the 
animal for the man. 

The last text in the book describes the creation of man, 
which Dr. Ebeling connects with the so-called “ Atrakhasis 
myth ”. Here the goddess Mami is made the mother of 
mankind and the first man bears the name of Lullu. The story 
emanates from the northern part of Babylonia in contra¬ 
distinction to the southern legend which made Adapa the 
father of mankind. Man, we are told, was moulded in clay, 
which was mixed with the blood of a god who, we elsewhere 
learn, was Kingu, the opponent of Merodach. Enki, we learn, 
said to other gods ; “ A god let us (lit. let them) slay so that 
the gods may be pure in the matter of justice. With his 
fiesli and his blood let Nin-Kharsag mingle the clay. Let 
god and man arise therefrom, united in the clay.” The 
parallelism with Gen. ii, 7, is striking; so, too, is the under¬ 
lying belief that man could become what he is only through 
the propitiatory sacrifice of one of the gods themselves. 

«o A. H. S. 
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Review of Iconoqbaphy of Buddhist ahd Bbahmanioal 

ScUDFTUBES IN THE DaCCA MuSEUM, N. K. BhATT^SAlI, , 

By E. J. Thomas. JRAS. October, 1931. 

Mr. £. J. Thomas, in his review of Bhat^a^li’s Iconography 
of BvddJiist and Brahmanical Sctdptures in the Dacca Museum, 
criticizes him for pinning faith on my “ opinions ” and rashly 
making identifications of certain deities based on me “ alone 
“ This,” he states, “ appears to have led Bhafta^li to start 
with the Adi-Buddha as the Universal Father, and he goes 
still further in making Adi-Prajna the Universal Mother.” 

May I ask two questions in regard to the above statement 1 
Firstly, where has Mr. Thomas found that I have referred to 
the Adi-Buddha as the ‘‘ Universal Father ” and to the Adi- 
Prajna other than as his consort or Sakti ? Secondly, on what 
does Mr. Thomas base his conclusion that I have led Bhatta- 
^li astray when, in his clear expos4 of the complicated system 
of the Adi-Buddha and the Dhyani Buddhas, he neither 
quotes nor mentions nor even refers to me ? If Mr. Thomas 
were acquainted with Hodgson’s profound work on the Adi- 
Buddha system in Nepal, he would have realized that Bhafita- 
[$ali had gone direct to the source, and had drawn his data 
(as did I) from Hodgson “ alone ”. So where is the “ grave ” 
error ? If the Adi-Buddha is not the Absolute, the Origin 
of All-Things, the “ Universal Father ” (as Bhattateli puts it 
“for practical purposes”), what is he, according to 
Mr. Thomas ? Unfortunately, he fails to enlighten the student 
as to his personal “ opinion ” on the subject. 

Mr. E. J. Thomas further states that there is still a “ worse 
case ” where I am apparently again accused of leading 
Bhatta^all in error ; that of the identification of Bhaiiaj- 
yaguru with the Arhat Fiudola, with the result that he commits 
the “ grave ” fault of writing “ four pages of legends of 
Pipdola Bharadvaja ”. Is Mr. Thomas prepared to prove 
incorrect my statement that Findola, one of the sixteen 
Rakhans, is sometimes identified in Japan with the Medecine 
Buddha, otherwise, with Bai&ijyaguru ? 
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If Mr. Thomas were a student of iconography and had 
travelled extensively in the East and Far East, he would 
have found that the worship of a deity in one country is 
often changed in conception in another; an alteration some¬ 
times influenced by local legends. Is it not the duty of the 
ioonographist with flrst-hand data, to note these various 
aspects and pass them on to students of iconography, who 
may not have had the privilege of travel ? 

Alice Getty. 

As readers of Miss Getty's letter may be misled into thinking 
that I have attacked her views, I should like to point out 
that I have expressed no opinion on them. I have said, and 
I adhere to it, that Mr. Bhatta^li “repeatedly makes 
identifications based on Miss Getty alone ”, and that in this 
he has “perhaps been too incautious”. Mr. Bha^ta^li 
gave the reason why, and I will not repeat it. If readers 
want to know what I really said of Mr. Bhattaiall’s treatment 
of Adi-Parjna and Fipdola, I trust that they will refer to 
p. 961 in the last volume of the Journal. 


E. J. Thomas. 



OBITUARY NOTICE 

Sir Charles Eliot 

(Noth : An obituaiy notice was published on p. 720 of the Journal 
for July, 1031.) 

There are many, no doubt, who knew the late Sir Charles 
Eliot better than I, but I travelled out with him in 1926 on 
the HakozaU Maru, at the time when he was revising his 
great work on The History of Hinduism and Buddhim. He 
did me the honour of asking me to make any suggestions 
I might please on the portion dealing with Siam and we had 
many talks on certain aspecte of Buddhism in this country. 
One remark of his stands out clearly in my memory. I was 
questioning him about some particular point of doctrine, when 
he suddenly turned to me in that way peculiar to himself 
and said: “ How should I know ? I am not a Buddhist.” 
You may perhaps agree with me that it will be of value to 
place this remark on record. 

Sir Charles was a great man and a most lovable one to 
those who shared his interests and his love of the East. 

His loss is an irreparable one to all interested in Buddhism, 
and his family may be glad to know that a tribute to his 
greatness and his services has been recorded in the annals of 
the Siam Society. 


Reoinald le May. 
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Ardueolotficfll Oiicoverie* at Nineveh 

At the Royal Asiatic Society on Thursday, 1st October 
(Sir Edward Maclagan in the chair), Dr. R. Campbell 
Thompson read a paper on the 1930-1 season s excavations 
at Nineveh on behalf of the British Museum, when he was 
accompanied by Mr. R. W. Hamilton, Mrs. Thompson and 
Miss Hallett. The expedition, financed by Sir Charles Hyde, 
had as its objective the clearance of the Temple of Ishtar, 
which had been discovered the previous season. The new 
season’s work has shown that the Temple, originally founded 
in the third millennium B.C., had been built, or more probably 
restored, subsequently on a solid foundation of unburnt brick. 
It was destroyed at the Fall of Nineveh in 612 B.C., and 
further gutted some hundreds of years later by Parthians, who 
found the brick foundations a mine of clay for their own 
buildings, and the stone inscriptions good material for their 
walls. 

Definite proof that it was the Temple of Ishtar, called 
E-Mashmash, was found in a sculpture which bore an 
inscription of Ashurnasirpal, and in a pavement of bricks of 
the same king, who had restored it in the ninth century. 
An earlier building of solid unbumt brick walls about 10 feet 
high was found close by, and this latter building may have 
been that founded by the Babylonian king Manishtishu, 
c. 2600 B.C., whose presence at Nineveh has now been made 
certain for the first time by a reference in a fine stone 
cylinder of Shamshi-Adad, c. 1840 b.c. Near this building 
was found a magnificent life-size human head of copper, and 
a spear head inscribed “ Temple of Nin (?)-lil ”, dating to 
the third millenium b.c. Much black-painted pottery of the 
kind hitherto found frequently at Susa and in Babylonia 
came to light, the designs being ibexes, birds, or fish. 
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Numerous pieces of cuneiform tablets were also found, the 
best being a large piece of a syllabary, and another large piece 
of the interesting historical epic found three seasons ago. 
But some of the most important points are to be seen in a 
large limestone inscription of Ashurbanipal, now in about 
120 pieces. This contains an account of his buildings and 
campaigns including an amplified accoimt of DugdammS, 
hitherto known as a king of the Northern hordes, and how 
the gods destroyed his camp by fire from heaven. There is 
also mention of several new foreign princes, and among these 
last is “Kurash, king of Parsumash”, “Cyrus, king of 
Persia”, described as dwelling “on the far side of Elam”. 
This can be no other than the grandfather of Cyrus the Great, 
who took Babylon, and who is thus mentioned for the first time 
in a contemporary text, which can hardly be later than 630 B.c. 


“The Impressions of an Eni^ishwomen in Lhasa** 

In the course of a lecture delivered before the Royal 
Asiatic Society and the Royal Central Asian Society in the 
Lecture Theatre of the Royal Geographical Society, by the 
kind permission of the President and Council of the Royal 
Geographical Society, on 8th October, 1931, on the Impressions 
of the first Englishwoman in Lhasa, Mrs.,Leslie Weir spoke 
of the high degree of culture displayed by the upper classes 
in Lhasa ; of their taste in house decoration and in dress, 
a taste entirely unaffected by Western influence. Chinese 
influence undoubtedly there is, and all silks, porcelain, jade, 
etc., are imported from^China. Intrinsic value in Tibet is 
a much more real and true factor than in Europe. Art and 
workmanship are, to them, cheap factors ; therefore intrinsic 
value is more real. They were astonished when told that a 
piece of thin silk chiffon wrought into the shape of a European 
dress cost as much as a Tibetan dress made of solid satin 
brocade. The expenses of art and workmanship have certainly. 
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during the last few hundred years, altered and probably 
muddled our Western ideas of intrinsic value. 

In spite of, or perhaps because of their lack of intercourse 
with the West, their manners and their standard of courtesy 
towards one another are very high indeed. The absence of 
hurry and of any idea of the vital importance of time, leaves 
them leisure for courtesy. We cannot realize how much we 
have sacrificed during these late years of scientific advance 
and of accelerated speed. 

A great portion of their time is allotted to the spiritual side 
of life. Whether the trend of spiritual influence is right or 
not according to our standards, matters little. What does 
matter is that they have retained poise, dignity, and spiritual 
repose. All of these we have lost in our hectic striving towards 
scientific achievement. Can civilizations based on science 
alone, advance healthily if divorced from the spiritual side 
of life ? This is indeed a matter for conjecture. 

During Mrs. Weir’s interview with His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama, she touched on various points of advance in the West— 
aeroplanes, wireless, etc., but His Holiness did not really 
evince much interest in Europe. The trend of his conversation 
invariably returned to his interest in the welfare of all living 
things, human and animal. He seriously considers himself 
responsible for their well being. She gathered from what he 
said that, in his opinion, the advance of science certainly did 
not make for the happiness of mankind. To this view may be 
attributed his strong desire to exclude completely all inter¬ 
course with the West. 

Hygiene is practically unknown in Tibet, but thanks to the 
dryness of the climate at those high altitudes, epidemic 
disease is rare, save smallpox, which takes a heavy toll. 
Desire for vaccine, of which people in South Tibet have 
recently learnt the value, provides one exception to their 
taboo on the products of Western scientific achievement. 
There are no hospitals, and survival of the fittest is to them 
a good and proper procedure, leading to few tiresome 
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complications. Absence of ridi imported food serves to keep 
people well and strong. Their food is generally speaking very 
simple, barley flour, butter, tea, dried meat and cheese, 
occasional vegetables and milk form the bulk of the diet. 
Sugar is a delicacy rarely seen by the lower classes. The 
upper classes use excellent Chinese tinned and dried foods for 
special occasions, seaweed being a favourite dish. The iodine 
content of seaweed is probably beneficial to people so far 
removed from the sea. Fuel is used almost exclusively for 
cooking purposes. Almost all households retire at sunset 
and rise at dawn, thus obviating the intricacies of lighting and 
the difficulty of importing oil. Women spin and weave wool 
into serviceable cloth, and hides serve for the colder months. 

Few servants are paid in coin, nearly all in kind. This 
condition is closely akin to slavery. Poor relations work for 
their richer brothers, and appear to be content with their lot. 
Charity is considered spiritually beneficial to the giver only. 
By giving he improves his chances of a happier lot in his next 
incarnation. Beggars by the thousand gladly avail themselves 
of this advantage, thereby incidentally doing service to their 
betters. 

The Fotala is the wonder mystery palace dominating Lhasa. 
By kind permission of the Dalai Lama, Colonel and Mrs. Weir 
were enabled to explore many treasure rooms. Owing to 
recent serious thefts (attributed to the former chief warden 
himself), most of the treasures are linked together with 
sealed ropes or guarded by great iron chain curtains. The 
vaults are said to contain bullion and precious stones in 
considerable quantities. 

Few have been permitted to lift the veil of secrecy which 
envelops Lhasa. Tibet is as inaccessible to-day as she was 
five hundred years ago. The League of Nations has, indeed, 
long to wait before she enters the fold. 


lA 
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Thronih Northern and Eastern Persia with a 
Gin^Kodak 

On 2l8t October, 1931, at a joint meeting of the Royal 
Asiatic Society and the Royal Central Asian Society, Mr. C. P. 
Skrine showed a number of slides and 16 mm. cinema films 
illustrative of his travels in Sistan and Persian Baluchistan 
during 1927-9 and of his journey by car during March and 
April, 1931, from Zahidan (Duzdap) on the Perso-Baluch 
border to Haifa in Palestine. The Sistan film showed the 
difficulties from mud, sand, and floods experienced by 
motorists in the “inland delta” of the Helmand ; scenes 
in the bazaars of Sistan town (now renamed by the Persians 
Zabul), among the aboriginal lake-dwellers of the Hamun, 
and at the castle of a local landowner of old family, Sardar 
Ali Khan Sarabandi of Sehkoha. Slides were shown of the 
ruins of Zahidan, the ancient capital of Sistan, which was 
sacked and destroyed by Tamarlane in 1383, of the more 
recent ruins of the Arg or citadel and of sunset over 
the Sistan Hamun. A film not previously exhibited in 
London showed an ascent of the volcano Kuh-i-Taftan 
(13,035 feet) in October, 1929; Baluch and Persian local 
types, the latter including members of an ancient Persian 
race, remnants of which have escaped being swamped 
by the tide of Baluch immigration from the West and still 
inhabit a few secluded mountain valleys in the inunediate 
vicinity of the Kuh-i-Taftan. One of these valleys, that 
of Ropask, contains two remarkable features. There is 
a cave-cemetery known as the “ Tombs of the Seventy 
Mullahs ”, consisting of a number of superterranean graves 
dating probably from the early centuries of the Muhammadan 
era, all contained in a vast shallow grotto under a lofty 
overhanging scarp of lava on the flank of the Kuh-i-Taftan ; 
close by is a cave-fortress of considerable size and probably 
about the same date. Other finds of antiquarian interest 
of which photographic reconls were made included beautifully 
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inscribed gravestones at two points in the Tamindan Valley; 
fragments of a carved stone column and of glazed pottery 
at Tamin on the opposite (north) side of the Kuh and numerous 
signs of ancient irrigation-works and the massive stone-built 
villages once served by them. 

The latter half of the lecture was taken up with a 
cinematographic record, supplemented by a few slides of 
Mr. and Mrs. Skrine’s motor-journey from Duzdap to Haifa 
via Meshed, the South Caspian Coast, Tehran, Isfahan and 
Bagdad. A start was made from Duzdap on 12th March 
and Haifa was reached on 10th April. The time taken included 
halts of four days at Tehran, three at Barfurush near the 
Caspian coast and one each at Meshed, Isfahan, Kermanshah, 
Bagdad and Damascus. The moving and still pictures 
shown included the following: Persian Customs officials 
at Duzdap examining the luggage of Indian Shi’a pilgrims 
bound for Meshed; a caravan of nomad Sistani Baluch 
on their way from their winter grazings in the Helmand 
delta to their summer pastures in the Sarhad ; a well-known 
territorial magnate of the Qainat among his retainers at his 
house near Birjand ; crossing the dreaded Amrani plain and 
the high passes, still covered with snow, between Turbat-i- 
Haidari and Meshed ; the beautiful Qadamgah tomb and forti¬ 
fications near Nishapur, the birth-place of Omar Khayyam ; 
the Firuzkuh passes and the dense beech-forests, carpeted 
with primroses and violets, on the northern slopes of the 
Elburz Mountains; the quaint architecture, picturesque 
costumes and varied landscapes of Mazanderan; a tele- 
panoramic view of the snows of the Elburz from Barfurush, 
with Demavend (18,600 feet) towering above them all; the 
British Legation at Tehran; the late citadel of the Qajar 
Shahs just outside the capital, with another view of Demavend 
in the distance ; the shrine of Eatima at Qum ; and several 
of the architectural beauties of sixteenth-century Isfahan ; 
the old city at Sultanabad and interior views of the bazaars 
at Kermanshah ; Guran Kurds in camp near the Iraq frontier, 
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a gtilw pBft which lexoinded the iectuiei strongly of the Ei^hiz 
of Oential Asia ; the interior of the mosque of Shaikh Abdul 
Qadix Qilani at Bagdad and impressions of the magnificent 
Byzantine architecture of Damascus. 


The Conquest of Kamet 

This lecture was delivered before the Royal Asiatic Society 
on 12th November by Mr. F. S. Smythe, the explorer and 
mountaineer. 

The lecturer described the work of the expedition that had 
as its objects the ascent of Kamet, 25,447 feet, one of the 
greatest peaks in the Central Himalaya and the second highest 
peak within the British Empire and explorations in the 
Badrinath range wliich forms the watershed of the Alaknanda 
and Gangotri rivers, the two parent tributaries of the Ganges, 

In both objects the expedition was successful. 

The lecture began with a description of the nine previous 
attempts or reconnaissances on Kamet and the special equip¬ 
ment and food necessary for high altitude mountaineering. 
Leaving the hill station of Ranikhet on I8th May the 
expedition marched 150 miles to the base camp on the 
Raikana glacier to the East of Kamet. The route lay up and 
down the lower foothill ranges of the Himalaya through - 
country of great variety and beauty. Photographs show the 
immense forests stretching up to the foot of the Himalaya 
and the tropical valleys. The 12,000 feet Euari Pass was then 
crossed and the expedition ascended the Dhaoli valley to 
the Bhotia village of Niti. The base camp was reached on 
7th June. From the base camp the expedition ascended 
the East Kamet glacier to Meades Col, establishing five 
camps, the highest being 23,300 feet on Meades Col. They 
were able to establish an advanced base on 20,600 feet 
provisioned for six weeks whence they could have besieged 
Kamet should the weather have broken. 
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By going slowly and advancing from one camp to the 
next only when acclimatized they kept fit and were able to 
make their attack on the summit on 21st June. The first 
party consisted of B. L. Holdsworth, E. E. Shipton, and 
the lecturer, with the Darjeeling porters, Lewa and Nima 
Dorje. Of the last two only Lewa reached the summit. 
Owing to altitude and bad snow conditions coupled with 
the difficulty of the upper part of the mountain, it took 
them eight and a half hours to climb the final 2,200 feet 
from Camp 5. On the way all were frostbitten save the 
lecturer owing to cold and exhaustion and the Sirdar Lewa 
subsequently lost all the top joints of his toes. The ascent 
was repeated by Captain E. St. J. Birnie, and Dr. R. Greene 
two days later, accompanied by the local porter, Kesar 
Singh. 

After the completion of the ascent the party proceeded 
on the second part of the expedition. The range south of 
Kamet was crossed to Badrinath, the holy pilgrims’ centre. 
Thence the Arwa valley was explored and the vast and 
complicated glacier system roughly mapped and photographed. 
Ten peaks between 19,000 and 22,000 feet were climbed by 
the expedition in the course of their explorations. The 
expedition then returned to Badrinath and Ranikhet, which 
latter was reached on 13th August. 


Historical Documents relating to Ceylon 

A Request fob Assistance in bbinging them to Light 
Sib, —^The Government of Ceylon has recently appointed 
a Commission for the purpose of inquiring into the existence 
of hitherto unknown documents relating to the history of the 
island, which are extant in the hands of private individuals 
and of institutions. Many important documents have been 
removed from the island, and have found their way into private 
collections; there are others among the private papers of 
those who have had official or semi-official connection with 
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the afi^uiB of Ceylon, or who have at various times had occasion 
to visit its shores. To illustrate this point, the most important 
original authority for the period of the Portuguese occupation 
came to light in Rio de Janeiro, and of recent years much 
light has been thrown on the taking over of Ceylon by the 
British, by papers in private hands in Scotland, 

The majority of such papers will be concerned with the 
history of the island during the last four centmies, but it is 
possible that there may be also some “ sannases ” (engraved 
copper plates) and “ olas ” (inscribed palm-leaves) dating 
perhaps from pre-European times, preserved as curiosities 
in private or even public collections. We are anxious to 
ascertain the whereabouts of such documents, and therefore 
ask you to allow this letter to^ippear in your valuable columns. 
If any of your readers arc in a position to afford us any 
information, we shall be most grateful if they will put it at 
our disposal by writing to the Secretary of the Ceylon 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, Government Archives, 
Colombo, or to me. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in inserting this letter, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

S. A. Pakeman, 

Chairman, Ceylon Historical ManuscrijAs Commission. 

Univbrsity College, 

Colombo. 

IBth StfUmbtr, 1031. 


Will any member give or sell to the Society Bengal Past and 
Present, vol. 2, pts. 1 and 2,1908, complete with the coloured 
plate to pt. 1, also title pages to both parts and the index 
which were issued in a supplement. 

The Librarian would be grateful for the presentation of 
any of the following works of which the Library is in need. 
Information as to the existence of copies for sale would also 
be welcomed;— 
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BMiotheoa Indioa, Sanskrit, etc.: No. 4: Niti-Sara 
fasc. 1, 1849. No. 9; Sahitya-darpana, text fasc. 3, 4, 5, ■ 
1850-75. No. 11 : Taittiriya, etc., Upanifads, 1861-5. 
No. 27 : Saqikhya-pravacana-bhafya, fasc. 1, 1854. 

China Branch B.A.S., Transactions, pts. v-vii, 1856-9. 

Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian TcMets, etc., in the British 
Museum, parts 1, 3, 5-11, and 26; 10 parts. 

Giomale Societd Asialica Italiana. Nuova Sdrie, vol. 1, 
fasc. 1, 1926. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. ix. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

K. Bataviaaseh Genootachap Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- 
en Votkenkunde, Deel 59, afl. 1, 2. 

Le Musdon, Nouvelle serie, vols. iv, v, vi, and from vol. x 
to the end of the series, about 1915. 

North Indian Notes and Queries, vols. 4-5, 1894- ? 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii. No. 5 ; vol. iii. Nos. 11, 12 ; 
New Ser., Nos. 9,10, 1863 ; Proceedings from the beginning. 

Phoenix, The, vol. iii. No. 27, Sept. 1872. 

Sudan N<aes and Records, vol. i. No. 2 ; vol. ii, No. 1. 

Toyo-Gakuho, vol. xiii. No. 1. 

Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. xxix, pts. iii, iv. 


Cowley Memorial Fund 

As brought to the notice of the public, in The Times of 
11th November, 1931, a fund is being formed to commemorate 
the life long devotion of the late Sir Arthur Cowley to the 
cause of learning, and his thirty-five years’ service in the 
Bodleian Library. The Committee is seeking to found a 
Lectureship in Rabbinic Hebrew without restriction and, if 
possible, to unite it with the custody of Oriental books and 
manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, thus combining the 
two-fold work of a distinguished member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Friends who wish to subscribe are asked to 
communicate with Mr. G. R. Driver, Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

International Congress of I^rehistorio and Froto> 
histone Sciences 

The British Organizing Committee desire to bring to the 
notice of arohseologists the First International Congress of 
Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences, which will be held in 
London from 1st to 6th August, 1932. The Congress will 
be divided into sections, the third of which deals with the 
Neolithic, Bronze, and Early Iron Ages in the Ancient World. 
Historical civilizations will only be dealt with in so far as the 
material is auxiliary to prehistoric and protohistoric studies 
or is treated according to their methods. The British 
Organizing Committee cordially invite the co-operation of 
archaeologists engaged in research in Egypt and the Near East, 
more especially those interested in the relations of the Near 
East with the Ancient Mediterranean World and the area of 
the Caucasus and South Russia. Agenda and invitations 
will gladly be sent on application to the Secretary of the 
British Organizing Committee, Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House, London, W. 1. 



PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

Ada Orientalia. Vol. x, Pais, ii, 1931. 

Blok, H. P. Fiinf Grabreliefs aus dem neuen Belch (mit 3 
Tafeln). 

Ebbell, B. Papyrus Ebers und die alt&gyptischen Arzte. 

Wesendonk, 0. G. von. Zu Yasna 51, 20-2. 

Mdeis, H. Das Zeichen f(lr 70 in den Inschriften von Mathura 
aus der Saka- und EuMna-Zeit (mit 1 Tafel). 

Caland, W. A note on the ^atapathabrahma^a. 

Ivanow, W. A Specimen of Bengali from Kamdesh. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol. li, No. 3, 
Sept., 1931. 

Kent, Bowland G. The Recently Published Old Persian 
Inscriptions. 

Prince, J. Dyneloy. Surviving Turkish Elements in Serbo- 
Croatian. 

Barton, George A. A New Inscription of Entemena. 

The Antiquaries Journal. Vol. xi, Oct., 1931. 

Woolley, C. L. Excavations at Ur, 1930-1. 

ArchivfUr Orientforschung. Band vii. Heft 1-2,1931. 

Weidner, E. F. Die hlteste Nachricht liber das persische 
Eonigshaus. Kyros I. ein Zeitgenosse Aliurbanaplis. 

Opitz, D. Die Darstellungen der Araberkampfe ASSurbinaplis 
aus dem Palaste zu Ninive (mit 3 Tafeln). 

Bissing, Fr. W. F. von. Probleme der agyptischen Yorgeschichte. 
III. Noch einmal Aegypten und Mesopotamien. 

Galling, Kurt. Das Lowenpostament vom Nahr el-Kelb (mit 3 
Abbildungen). 

Reme des Arts Asiatiques. Tome vii. No. 1,1931. 

Pelliot, Paul. Sceaux-amulettes de bronze avec croix et colombes 
provenant de la boucle du Fleuve Jaune. (Planches i-viii.) 

Contenau, Dr. G. Monuments m^sopotamiens nouvellement 
acquis ou peu connus. (Planches ix-xi.) 

Cuisinier, Jeanne. LTnfluence de ITnde sur les danses en Extreme 
Orient. (Planche xii.) 

Kozlov, P. Les Decouvertes archdologiques de I’expddition 
mongolo-tibdtaine. 

Tak&cs, Zoltan de. L’Art des grandee migrations en Hongrie 
et en Extreme Orient. (Planches xiv-xvi.) 
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Tome vii. No. 2, 1931. 

Tak4c8, Z. de. L’Art des grandes migrations en Hongrie et en 
ExtrSme-Orient (suite). (Planches xvii-xix.^) 

Contenau, 6. Monuments mesopotamiens recemment acquis^ ou 
peu connus (Musee du Louvre) (suite). (Planches xx-xxiv.) 
Frsyluski, J. Notes sut I’age du bronze en Indoohine: I, Danseur 
et musicien. (Planche xxv.) 

Combaz, G. La Loi de frontalite dans la sculpture indiennc. 
Goloubew, V. La Province du Thahh-hoa et sa ceramique. 
(Planches xxxiii-xl.) 

Bengal, Paul and Present. Vol. xli, Part 2, Serial No. 82. 
April-June, 1931. 

Foster, Sir W. George Duncan Beechy. 

SarW, Dr. S. C. Some notes on the intercourse of Bengal with 
the Northern Countries in the second half of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

Bullock, Capt. H. Some Soldiers of Fortune. 

—Monumental Inscription in the U.P.: II. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

Vol. xvii, Part 1, March, 1931. 

Sbarma, Dr. M. Magical Beliefs and Superstitions in Buddhism. 

Bijdrageti tot de Tool-, Land-, en Volkenhunie van Nederlandsch- 
Indie. Deel 88, Afl. 1 en 2,1931. 

Berg, C. C. Een niewe redactie van der roman van Badan Wijaya. 

- (uit.) Kidung Har^-Wijaya : Middel-Javaansch historische 

roman. 

Middelkop, P. Gegevens over hct Timoorsche Adathnwelijk. 
Deel 88, Afl. 3,1931. 

Rassers, Dr. W. H. Over den oorsproug van het Javaansche 
Tooneel. 

Boletm Do Inslitulo Foaco Da Gama. No. 10,1931. 

Heras, H. Muhammad bin Tuglak e o Reino de Maabir. 

Gomes, M. E. S. Chandrapur imo seri Chandor 1 (Chandrapur 
and Chandor.) 

Pissurlencar, P. Portugueses e Maratas (IV): Como se perden 
Ba 9 aim. (The Portuguese and the Marathas. IV: The loss 
of Ba 9 aim.) 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S. Vol. vii, Nos. 1 and 2. 
1931. 

Ivanow, W. More on Biography of Ruzbihan Al-Baqli. 

Fawcett, Sir C. Gerald Aungier’s Report on Bombay. 
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British Museum Quartedy. Vol. vi, No. 1, 1931. 

Index to vole. i-v. 

Sandstone Relief of Rehmira' of the XVIlIth Dynasty. 

Demotic Papyrus from" Philadelphia. 

Bronze Coins of the Kings of Syria. 

Gold Statuette of Persian Horseman from Oxus Treasure. 

Vol. vi, No. 2, 1931. 

A Sumerian Statue. 

Demotic Papyri. 

Rein-Ring from Luristan. 

A Cambodian Sculpture. 

Japanese Prints : R. N. Shaw Gift. 

Journal of the Burma Research Society. Vol. xxi. Part ii, 
Aug., 1931. 

Brown, J. Coggin. Relics of the Stone Age in Burma. 

Lack, Lieut.-Col. H. Paleolithic Man in Burma. 

Swart, Mrs. R. B. Burmese Birth Customs. 

J. S. F. Two Nats of Nyaunghla. 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. xxxi. No. 82,1931. 

Bade, Dr. W. F. A Thousand Years before Abraham. 

Ferguson, Donald. The Earliest Dutch Visits to Ceylon. 
Paranavitana, S. Three Chola Invasions of Ceylon, not recorded 
in the Mahavamsa. 

Brohier, R. L. Notes on an ancient Habitation near Kudiramalai. 
Caucasica. Fasc. 8,1931. 

Trubetzkoy, Flirst N. Die Konsonantensysteme der Ostkau- 
kasischen Sprachen. 

Carolsfeld, H. S. von. Ablaut ansserhalb der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, besonders in den kaukasischen und nord- 
amerikanischen Sprachen. 

Markwart, Josef. Iberer und Hyrkanier. 

Zeitsehrift der Deutschen Morgetddndischen Gesettschaft. 

Band 10: N.F., Heft 3,1931. 

Spiegelberg, W. Die demotisdie Literatur. 

Eissfeldt, 0. Zwei LeidCner Daistellungen der israelitischen 
Religionsgeschichte. 

Pring, W. Gilgamesch und Alexander. 

The Journal of Egyptian Archeedlogy. Vol. rvii. Parts iii and iv, 
Nov., 1931. 

Sloley, R. W. Primitive Methods of Measuring Time. 

Griffith, F. LI. Excavations at Tell El-‘Amamah, 1923-4. 
A : Statuary. 
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Colin Balj, T. J. A note on the origin of Osiris. 

Pendlebuiy, J. D. 8. Preliminary Beport of Excavations at 
Tell El-'Amamah, 1930-1. 

Gardiner, A. H. Additions to the Hieroglyphic Fount (1931). 

Revue dee Etudes Armeniennes. Tome x, Fasc. 2, 1930. 
Markwart, J. l^ber den Urspmng des armenischen Alphabetes 
in Verbindung mit der Bipgtaphie des heiligen MaSt'oc*. 

-1 : Der Stammbaum der armenischen Bagraditen. 2 : 

Urspmng der georgischen Bagraditen. 

- Skizzen zur historischcn Topographie und Geschichte von 

Kaukasien. 

Revue des Ehides Idamiques. (Jahier ii, 1931. 

Mercier, L. Reorganisation egyptienne dc la " justice du chraa 

Epigraphica Indica. Vol. xx, Part i, Jan., 1929. 

Vogel, J. Prakrit Inscriptions from a Buddhist site at 

Nagarjunikonda. 

Sastri, H. Nalanda Stone Inscription of the reign of 
Yasovarmmadeva 

Aiyer, K. U. S. Three Tamil Inscriptions of Lalgudi. 

Epigraphia Iwlo-Moslmiea. Vol. xix, 1927-8. 1931. 
Kuraishi, M. H. Multan; Its brief History and Persian and 
Arabic Inscriptions. 

Yazdani, G. An Inscription of ‘Ala'u-d-din Oalji from Bakkasgi 
in the liijapur District. 

- Inscriptions of Bidar. 

The Geographical Journal. Vol. Ixxviii, No. 4, Oct., 1931. 
Skrine, C. P. The Highlands of Persian Baluchistan. 

La Geographic. Tome Iv, Nos. 3-4, Mars-Avril, 1931. 
Lamare, P. Lexique des geographiques. 

Nos. 5-6, Mai-Jnin, 1931. 

J. P. Les liaisons aeriennes de la Chine. 

Tome Ivi, No. 1, Sept., 1931. 

Groslier, Georges. Eaux et Lumiferes: Journal de route sur le 
Mekong cambodigien. 

Pr^javille, Gustave. Geographic et Cinema: Le Monde sur 
Tecran. 

Watelin, M.- Conference : Les Chateaux forts des Croisfe en 
Syrie et b, Chypre. 



The Indian Antiquary. Pari; dcozIxv (Vol. Iz), August, 1931. 
Godimgton, E. de B. Some Indian Terracotta Figurines. 
PrzyluBki, J. The Name of the Ebarorthi Smipt. 

Boimerjea, B. PrayaAsitta, or Hindu Ideas on the Expiation 
of Sin. 

Temple, Sir R. C. (the late). Scraps of Tibeto-Burman Folk-lore. 

Part Dccxlxvi (Vol. lx). Sept., 1931. 

Moidand, W. H. Notes on Indian Maunds. 

Bonneijea, B. Prayateitta, or Hindu Ideas on the Expiation 
of Sin. 

Venkatasubbiah, A. Athabhllgiye. 

Nath, P. Was the Eautaliya Arthaiiastra in prose or in verse ? 

Indian Historical Quarterly. Vol. vii. No. 2, June, 1931. 
Mitra, Aoh 3 nita E. Origin of the Bell-Capital. 

Chaudhuri, S. Bhusan. Topography in the Furapas. 

Ray, N. Ranjan. A Siitya Icon from a Daiavatara Temple, 
Pagan. 

Gupta, Miss M. D. Early Vispuism and Naraya^iya Worship. 

Vol. vii. No. 3, September, 1931. 

Satkar, B. Nath. Finger-Posts of Bengal History. 

Mitra, S. Nath. The Queen’s Donation Edict. 

Law, Dr. N. Nath. Studies in the Eautiliya. 

Sinha, Prof. H. N. The Frontier Problem of the Mughals. 
Baneijea, J. Nath. Us^isa-^iiaskata (a Mahapurusa-lakw^a) in 
the early Buddha images of India. 

Bulletin d’Institut Franqais d’Archeologie Orientaie. 

Tome XXX, 2^"" Partie, 1930. 

Eeimer, L. Quelques remarques sur la huppe dans I’Egypte 
ancienne (4 planches). 

Lauer, J.-Ph. Remarques sur les monuments du roi Zoser k 
Saqqarah (2 planches). 

Till, W. C. Die Vokalisation des Fayyumischen. 

Crum, W. B. XJn nouveau mot copte pour “ navire ". 

Peet, T. E. An ancient Egyptian ship’s log. 

Virolleaud, Ch. La divination babylonienne. 

Tome xxxi (Premier Fascicule), 1931. 

Jouvet, P. Dddicace grecque de M4damoud (avec 1 planche). 
Oraindor, P. A propos de la d^dicace de M4damoud. 

Journal of Indian History. Vol. x. Part 1, No. 28, April, 1931. 
Sharma, B. C. S. The Prince of Wales Museum Inscription of 
Jayakeki III, the Eadamba Eing of Goa. 
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Srintvaaachari, C. S. The Historical Material in the Private 
Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai (1736-61). 

Das, Harihar* Peshwa Raghunath Ruu's Agents in England. 

Chatterji, Nandalal. Mir Qasim’s Intrigues against Mir Jafar, 
Nawab of Bengal. 

Vol. X, Part ii. No. 28, Aug., 1931. 

AiygAgar, S. K. Abul Hasan Qutub Shah and his Ministers, 
/ Madanna and Akranna. 

Shembavnekar, K. M. A Puzzle in Indian Epigraphy. 

Srinivasachari, C. S. The Historical Material in the Private 
Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai (1736-61). 

Moraes, 6. M. Sindabur of the Arab Writers. 

Islam. Band xix. Heft 4, 1931. 

Strothmann, R. Islamischc Konfessionskunde und das Sektenbuch 
des AA'arl. 

Kraus, P. Hebraische und syrische Zitate in isma'ilitischen 
Schriften. 


Islamica. Vol. 5, Fasc. 1,1931. 

Fischer, A. KdprUlU-zade Mehmed Fuad ('Abdiilhaqq Hamid, 
der Etneuerer). 

-Gestalten, Gebrauch, Namen und Herkunft der muslimischen 

Bekenntnisforiuel. 

Lichtenstadter, von Use. Das Nasib der altarabischen 
Qa^ide.. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Socit^y. 

Vol. xxviii. Fortieth Session, 1930-1. 

Ponsonby Fane, Dr. R. A. B. Jinshin No Ran : An Episode of- 
early Japanese History. 

David, Sir Percival, Bart. The Shdso-in. 

Hobson, R. L. Notes on Japanese Potter}'. 

Jonas, F. M. The Yatate (with some notes on Quivers and 
Tobacco-pipes). 

Seligman, Prof. C. G. Japanese Temperament and Character. 

Kato, Prof. Genchi. The Theological System of Arabe No 
Kanetomo. 

Boxer, C. R. European Influence on Japanese Sword-fittings. 

The Jewish Qnarterly Review. New Series. Vol. xxii. No. 2, 
Oct., 1931. 

Konig, Dr. E. The Modern Attack on the Historicity of the 
Religion of the Patriarchs. 

Ginsberg, Dr. H. L. An Obscure Hebrew Word. 
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Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums. 

Vol. XV, Part ii, Aug., 1931. 

Evans, I. H. N. A Search for Antiquities in Kedah and Perlis. 

-Excavations at Nyong, Temh^ng River, Pahang. 

-A Further Slab-built Grave at Sungkai, Perak. 

-A Stone Spear-head from Pahang. 

-A Note on Beaked Stone Adzes. 

-An Iron Implement of Unusual Type. 

- An Attempted Classification of Iron Age Implements. 

L’Fcole Franfaiae d'ExtrAme Orient. Tome xxx. Nos. 1-2, 
Jan.-F4vr., 1930. 

Poussin, L. de la Vallee. Documents d’Abhidharma. 

Ccedhs, George. Les InscriptionB malaises de ^Jrivijaya. 

Halliday, R. Les Inscriptions mdn du Siam (avec la collaboration 
de C. 0. Blagden). 

NguyIn-van-Khoan. Essay sur le dlnh et le culte du genie 
tut^laire des villages au Tonkin. 

Remie de VHistoire des Religions. Tome el. Nos. 2 and 3. 
Mars-Juin, 1930. 

Yirolleaud, Ch. Le Voyage de GUgamish au Paradis. 

Genouillac, H. de. Nouveaux princes et cit^s nouvelles de Sumer. 

MitteUungen des Seminars fUr Orienlalische Spracheti. 
Jahrgang xxxiii, 1930. 

Gabain, Annemaric von. Ein Fiiistenspiegel : Das Sin-YU des 
Lu Kia. 

Marcks, Missionar. Bericht fiber die „ Hfiuptlingssprachen “ 
bei den Batak auf Sumatra. 

Otte, Friedrich. Bemerkungen zur angewandten Wirtschaft- 
wissenschaft in China. 

Simon, Walter. Yen-wen-dui-dschan und Kokuyaku-Kanbun. 
Eine bibliographische Zusammenstellung. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. Vol. xxii. New Series. 
No. 2, Oct., 1931. 

Law, Dr. B. C. Geographical References in the Ceylonese 
Chronicles. 

Shamasastri, Dr. R. The Viveka-Sara of Sankarananda. 
Saletore, B. A. Harshavardhana in the Kamatak. 


Oceania. Vol. i. No. 2, July, 1930. 

Wedgwood, C. H. The Nature and Functions of Secret Societies. 
Hogbin, H. I. Spirits and the Healing of the Sick in Ontong Java. 
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Vol. i. No. 4, J8n.-March, 1931. 

H. I. The Social Organiaation of Ontong Java. 
TransaUions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, 1928-30. 1931. 
King, W. Origins of Lustre. 

Hobson, R. L. Potsherds from Brahminabad. 

-- Peking Notes. 

Jackson, Sir H. A note on certain fragments of Pottery from 
Fustat. 

Hetherington, A. L. Purple Ting. 

1930-31. 

Sarre, Prof. F. Seljuk and Early Osmanli Pottery of Miletus. 
Raphael, 0. C. Notes on Siamese Ceramics. 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift. N.F. 7. Jahrg., Heft. 3 und 4, 1931. 
Hefter, Jonny. Abhandlung uber die Landschaftsmalerci von 
Wang Wei. 

Bachofer, Ludwig. Zur Plastik von Hadda (3 Tafeln). 

Cohn, William. Ein Kuang der Chou-Zeit (2 Tafeln). 

Goetz, Hermann. Geschichte der indischen Miniatur-Malerei 
(1 Tafel). 

Palestine Exjiloralion Fund. Oct., 1931. 

Garstang, J. The Walls of Jericho: The Marston-Melchett 
Expedition of 1931. 

Gregory, J. W. Geological Researches in the Judean Desert. 
Wainwright, G. A. Caphtor, Eeftin, and Cappadocia. 

Sukenik, E. L. Funerary Tablet of Uzziah, King of Judah. 
Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society. Vol. xi. Nos. 3-4, 1931. 
Abel, F.-M. ‘Attarah et Nasbeh au Moyen Age. 

Mayer, L. A. Arabic Inscriptions of Gaza V. 

Neuville, R. Notes de Prehistoire Palestinienne. 

Jourml of the Royal Society of Arts. Vol. Ixxx, No. 4121, 
Nov. 13, 1931. 

Gait, Sir E. British Research Work in India. 

Jwtrnal of the Society of Oriental Research. Vol. xv. Nos. 1 and 2, 
Jan.-April, 1931. 

Mercer, S. A. B. An Expedition to Abyssinia. 

Dougherty, R. P. North Arabia and the Ancient Sealand. 
Kaplan, Chaim. The Flood in the Book of Enoch and Rabbinics. 
Studi e Materiali di Storia deUe Religioni. Vol. vii, Fasc. 1“ e 2“, 
Sept., 1931. 

Furlani, G'. Ornament! astral! e corazze di dei dell’Asia anteriore 
antica. 
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Sudan Notes and Records. Vol. ziv, Part i, 1931. 

Beisner, Prof. 6. A. Uronarti. 

Nalder, L. F. Fung Origins. 

SYItlA 

Reoue d'Art Ortmtal et d’Archeoloaie. Tome xii. Deuzi^me 
Fascicule, 1931. 

Mouterde, Rene, et Poidebard, A. La Voie antique des caravanes 
entre Palmyre et Hit au xr* sifecle ap. J.-C. d’apr^s une 
inscription retrouv^ au S.-E. de Palmyre (1930). 

Cantineau, Joseph. Textes palmjnteniens provenant de la fouille 
du Temple de Bel. 

Sauvaget, Jean. Inscriptions arabes du Temple de Bel & Palmyre. 

Armaneg Bey Sakisian. La Miniature a Texposition d’art persan 
de Burlington House. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Tool-, Land- en Volkenkunde. 

Deel Ixx, M. 2 en 3, 1930. 

Esser, Dr. S. J. Benward Brandstetter. 

Poerbatjaraka, B. Ng. Dr. De naam Dharmawang 9 a. 

Drewes, Dr. G. W. J. Sjamsi Tabriz in de Javaansche Hagio- 
graphie. 

Wink, P. Yerslag van een bezoek aan de Orang-Darat van 
Bempang op 4 Februari 1930. 

Onvlee, Dr. L., Jr. Opmerkingen over verwantschapsbetrekkingen 
bij de Soembaneezen. 

Bikker, Ds. A. Enkele Ethnographische Mededeelingen over de 
Mamasa-Toradja’s. 

Deel Ixxi, Afl. 1 en 2, 1931. 

Wirz, Paul. Die totemistischen und sozialen Systeme in 
hollandisch Neuguinea. 

Hooykaas, Dr. C. Een hypothese omtrent den oorsprong van het 
Oudjavaansche verhaal van Kunjarakarna. 

Brandes, Dr. J. Het Probleem van de Maleische Hikayat Ealilah 
dan Daminah, 

T’oung Poo. Vol. zxviii. Nos. 1-2, 1931. 

Mironov, N. D. Nyayapravefia. 

Earlgren, B. Tibetan and Chinese. 

Duyvendak, J. J. L. Wong’s system for arranging Chinese 
characters. 

The TOyd Gakuhd. Report of the Japanese Oriental Society. 

Vol. xix. No. 2, Aug., 1931. 

Aidzu, Y. On the Chronological Study of the Foundation of 
Horinji Temple, Nara. 
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Tsuda, S. On the Gonfacian Theory of Li and Yo. 

Simhi, S. On the Name of Nan-chao and the Position of the Six 
Tribes of Chao. 

Maema, E. On the Genuineness of the Inscriptions of Chin- 
hlng-wang, King of Silla. 

Umversity of Liverpool. Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology. 

Vol. rviii, Nos. 3^, Oct., 1931. 

Van Buren, E. D. Two Statuettes of an Enthroned Goddess. 

Thompson, R. C., and Hutchinson, R. W. The site of the Palace 
of Ashumasirpal at Nineveh, excavated in 1929-30 on behalf 
of the British Museum. 



PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Bequeathed by Mias Mary Lumsden 

Arlington, L. C., The Chinese Drama from the earliest times 
until to-day. Coloured plates. 11^ X 9^. Shanghai, 1930. 
Backhouse, E., and Bland, J. 0. P., Annals and Memoirs of the 
Court of Peking. Plates. 10 x 6^. BoOm, 1915. 

Bazin, Aind, Theatre chinois ou choix de pi^es composdes 
.'Ous Irs p’7'.p.'«-.-'UTr, mon;r''l5 9J X 6^. Paris, 1838. 

Bland. .1. 0. I'., I.' Iliiiig chii'ii!. 9x6. London, 1917. 

Brandt, J., Introduction to Literary Chinese. 9 X 6J. Peking, 
1927. 

Brown, C. Campbell, China in Legend and Story. 8^ x 5^. 
Edinburgh, 1907. 

Chavannes, E., Contes et legendes du bouddhisme chinois, trad. 
Preface de S. L4vi. Les Classiques de I’Orient, 4. 9^ x 6. 
Paris, 1921. 

Gh'eng yii k‘ao, A Manual of Chinese Quotations, transl. with the 
text by J. H. S. Lockhart. 9| x 6J. Hong-Kong, 1893. 
China Journal of Science and Arts, The. Vol. 2, No. 1; Vol. 4, 
Nos. 3, 6; Vol. 5, Nos. 1, 4. 1924-6. 

Chuang Tzu; Mystic, Moralist, and Social Reformer, transl. 

by H. A. Giles, 2nd edition. 9x6. London, 1926. 

Cordier, G., Un voyage k Yonnansen, 2"“ ddition. 9 X 5J. 
Hanoi-haiphong, 1923. 

Comaby, W. A., A String of Chinese Peach-Stones. Coloured 
plates. 9 X 6J. Lordon, 1895. 

Davis, P. H., Myths and Legends of Japan.' Coloured plates. 
9x6. London, 1919, 

Doolittle, J., A Vocabulary of the Chinese Language romanized 
in the Mandarin Dialect. Vol. 2, pts. 2,3. 9 X 8. Foochow, 
1872. 

English and Chinese Standard Dictionary, 5th edition. 9 x 6^, 
Shanghai, 1925. 

1. Gems of Chinese Verse. 2. More Gems of Chinese Poetry, 
transl. by W. J. B. Fletcher. 9 X 6|. Shanghai, 1926,1928. 
Giles, H. A., The Civilization of China. Home University Library. 
7 X 4J. London, 1911. 

-A History of Chinese Literature. 8 x 5J. New York, 

1923. 

Goodrich, C., A Pocket Dictionary (Chinese-English) and. 
Pekinese Syllabary. 6x5. Shanghai, 1922. 
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Gianet, M., Danses et legendes de la Chine ancienne. 2 vols. 
9i X 6. Paris, 1926. 

Qregoiy, J. W., and C. J., To the Alps of Chinese Tibet. 9x6. 
London, 1923. 

Qroot, J. J. M. de, Religion in China. 8 X 5J. New York, 1912. 
Hillier, W., An Bnglish-Chinese Dictionary of Peking Colloquial, 
new edition enlarged by T. Backhouse and S. Barton. 
8 X 5i. Shanghai, 1920. 

Hirth, F., The Ancient History of China. 8 X 5^. New York, 
1923. 

Hodous, L., Folkways in China. Probsthain’s Or. Ser., 18. 
8 X SJ. London, 1929. 

Hutson, J., Mythical and Practical in Szechwan. Maps from 
Chinese sources. 9x6. Shanghai, 1915. 

Keith, Elizabeth, Eastern Windows, an artist’s notes of travel. 

Coloured plates. Ilf X 9J. Lon^, n.d. 

Kiang Kang-Hu, The Jade Mountain, a Chinese Anthology, 
transl. by W. Bynncr. 8J X 6. New York, 1929. 
Kou-houng-ming, L'esprit du peuple chinois, trad, par P. Rival. 
8x5. Paris, 1927. 

lialoy, L., La Musique Chinoise. 8J X 5J. Paris, n.d. 
Laou-seng-urh, or, “ An Heir in his Old Age.” A Chinese Drama. 

Transl. by — Davis. 7x4^. Ijondon, 1817. 

Liang Tl‘-‘ rffl ’i -i P- ’i^icr.l Tl.ourh' during the 

ear') T-,!;' IV-i k: P..ri>. ;• ■ *5 /.<••</'»< , li'.'l". 

Li Hung Chang's Scrap-book, compiled by H. S. Maxim. Plates. 
8 X 5^. London, 1913. 

Livre dea recompenses et des peines, on chinois et en frangais 
trad, par S. Julien. O.T.F. 10 X 6J. Paris, 1835. 
MacGillivrnv. D.. \ Mandar’n-Rr’^er.’st^ DVior.nrv of Chinese, 
7i' !< >■ '■». yi'i-aw . 

Ollonr,. \ ic.ii: d', 1:. -i: ‘ii ( -i ■■ I i,e d'O.ione Missionr 
1906-9, transl. of the 2nd edition by B. Miall. Plates and 
map. 8 X 5J. London, 1912. 

Parker, E. H., Studies in Chinese Religion. Plates. 9x6. 
London, 1910. 

Pauthier, G., China o descrizione storica, traduzione di A. F. 

Falconetti. Plates. 9J x 6J. Venezia, 1841. 

P^tillon, C., Allusions litteraircs. Yuriett'.s Sinol()gi(]U(‘s, no. 8. 

2"“ edition, fasc. 1, 2. 10| X 7. Cfuing-hai, ltK)9 -10. 
Petrucci, R., Les peintres chinois. 9 x 6J. Paris, n.d. 

Ready, 0. C., Life and Sport in China, 2nd edition. 9x6. 
London, 1904. 

Reclus, E. and 0., L'empire du milieu. Maps. 91 X 7. Paris, 
1902. * 

Rocher, E., La province chinoise du Yun-nan. 2 vols. 11 X 7. 
Pam, 1879-80. 
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Scaiborough, W., A Collection of Chinese Pioverbs, tranal. 
8 X 5^. Shanghai, 1875. 

Some Aspects of Cldnese Life and Thought by different authors, 
1917-18. 7ix5i Shanghai. 

Souli4 de Horant, G., Theatre et musique modemes en Chine. 

Plates. 11^ X 9^. Pam, 1926. 

Smith, A. H., Proverbs and Sayings from the Chinese. New 
edition. 10 X 6|. Shanghai, 1^2. 

Stanton, W., The Chinese Drama. 8J X 5J-. Hong-Kong, 1899. 
Stockholm, Tlie Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. Bulletin 1,2. 

Plates. 11 X 8. Stockholm, 1929, 1930. 

Strasser, B., The Mongolian Horde, transl. from the German. 
9X6. London, 1930. 

Tsao Hsueh-Chin and Kao Ngoh, Dream of the Bed Chamber, 
transl. by Chi-chen Wang, preface by A. Waley. 8 X 5J. 
London, n.d. 

Waley, A., An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Painting. 
Hates. 

-More Translations from the Chinese. 

- The Temple and other Poems, transl. llj X 6J, 8 X 5. 

London, 1923, 1920, 1923. 

Ward, F. K., The Mystery Bivers of Tibet. Plates. 9x6. 
London, 1923. 

Werner, E. T. C., China of the Chinese. Plates. 7J X 5J. London, 
1920. 

Wieger, L., Moral Tenets and Customs in China. Texts in Chinese 
transl. by L. Davrout. Plates. 10 X 7. Ho-Kien-fu, 1913. 
Wisdom of the East. A Lute of Jade. Selections from the poets 
of China by L. Cranmer-Byng. 6J X 6. London, 1918. 
Wylie, A., Notes on Chinese Literature. Beprinted. 10 X 7. 
Shanghai, 1922. 

PamphMs 

1. Ancient Chinese Art, by Tse tsan tai. Hong-Kong, 1928. 
2-5. British Museum. Chinese Pottery Statue of a Lohan, 
B. L. Hobson, 1920. Guide to CUnese and Japanese 
Paintings, 1910, 1914. 

6. China Society, The, Artistic Possibilities of Literary 
Chine.se, G. Margulira. 

7. Travel Notes from China, H. T. Silcock. 

8. Chinese Theatres’ Handbook, B. S. Allen, Tientsin. 

9. Chinois ecrit. Grammaire phraseologie, L. Wieger, 1922. 

10. De I’expression des voeux dans Part populaire chinois, 
E. Chavannes, Paris. 

11. Fairy Tales from China, M. L. Adams. 

12. Mongolia. Handbooks Historical Section of the Foreign 
Oj£ce, 68. London, 1920. 
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13. TbAatre chinoia jadis et aujourd'bni. GenSt/e, 1921. 
14-16. Victoria and Albert Museum. Chinese Embroideries, 
Guide. 

-Chinese Lacquer, Catalogue. 

-Chinese Woven Fabrics, Guide. 1921, 1925. 


1. The Age of Zoroaster Ascertained, by Biramji Bhikaji 
Kanga. 7 X 4J. Bombay, 1865. 

2. Pahlavi Text Ser., 7, Andarj-i AosKnar-i Danak, edit, by 
Etrvad Dhabhar. 

3. Deni Vijak i Aichand i Atropat Marespandan. 

4. The Fo.:'!. 1 .‘io- •• »!- T'..'inr. Tlel^ixn*. hr L. H. Gray. 

5. A ... C fii:. transl. by 

L. Bogdanov. 

6. Passages in Greek and Latin Literature relating to Zoroaster 
and Zoroastrianism, by W. S. Fox and K. E. K. Pemberton. 
Bombay, 1928, 1930. 10 X 6J, 9J X 6, 11 X 8. 

Frort ‘hr r,* !l)t< Porfc 

Ariiiiri, M , i:-: li .''i< a, 2 ‘ \(i! I. 

Bibl. Siciliana di Storia Lctteratura ed Arte. 10| X 7|. 
Catania, 1930. Bought. 

Amarnath Das, India and Jambu Island. 9x6. Calcutta, 1931. 

From the Author. 

Antioch. Documents inddits pour scrvir i I’histoire du Patriarcat 
Melkite d’Antioche. Arabic. 10 X 6}. Harissa, 1930. 

Bought. 

Archeological Dept., Mysore. Index to the Annual Reports, 
1906-22, by M. H. Krishna Iyengar, llj X 9. Bangalore, 
1929. From the Superintendent. 

-Travancore State. Administration Report 1105 M.E. 

(1929-30). 10 X 7. Trivandrum, 1931. 

From the Superintendent. 

-Survey, Ceylon. Epigrapbia Zeylanica. Ed., etc., by M. de 

Z. Wickremasinghe, H. W. Codrington, S. Paranavitana. 
Vol. 3, pts. 1- -3. Memoirs, Vol. 4. The Temple of the Tooth in 
Kandy, by A. M. Hocart. 12^ x 9J. London, 1928-31. 

From the Ceylon Government. 
Babinger, F., Das Archiv des Bosniaken Osman Fascha, 
herausg. 10 X 7. Berlin, 1931. Bought. 

Badarayana, The Brahma-Sutras with the Comment of 
Sankaracharya, edit, by S. K. Belvalkar. 2nd edition, 
revised. 10 X 7. Poona, 1931. From the Editor. 

Belvalkar, S. K., Vedanta Philosophy. Pt. 1. 9J X 6. Poona, 
1929. From the Author. 

Bhasa, Thirteen Trivandrum Plays attributed to, transl. by A. C. 
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Woolner and Lakshman Sarup, Vol 2. Fanjab Univ. Or. 
Publications, 13. 10 X 7. Ltmdon, 1931. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Bloomfield, M., and Edgerton, F., Vedic Variants, Vol. 1. The 
Verb. 10 X 7. Philadelphia, 1930. 

From Linguistic Society of America. 
Bohner, A., Wallfalirt zu Zweien, die 88 heiligen Stfttten von 
Shikoku. Mitteil. der Deutschen Gesells. fiir Natur- u. 
Vdlkerkunde Ostasiens. Supplement 12. 10 X 7. Tokyo, 
1931. From Verlag Asia Major. 

British Museum Quarterly, Vol. 5, Mos. 1-4. 10} X 8. London, 

1930. From Oaford University Press. 
British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. Supplementary 

Papers, 3. 1931. Churches at Jerash, by J. W. Crowfoot. 
12 X 9}. London. Exchange. 

Buddhica. 2” S4rie: Documents, t. 3, 6. Bibliographie 
Bouddhique, 1, 2. P” S&ie: M^moires, t. 6. Iconographie 
des 4tofies peintes (Pato) dans le Manjutrimulakalpa par 
M. Lalou. 12 X 8}, 10} X 7. Paris, 1928-31. 

From M. P. Geuthner. 
Buddhist Terms, A brief Glossary of. Pamphlet. 10 X 7}. 

London, 1931. From the Buddhist Lodge. 

Buddhistic Studies edit, by Bimala Chum Law. 10 x 7. Calcutta, 

1931. From the Editor. 
Butenschdn, A., The Life of a Mogul Princess, Jahanara Begam. 

Introduction by L. Binyon. 9x6. London, 1931. 

From Messrs. Routledge. 
Cohen, M., Etudes d’4thiopicn meridional. Societe Asiatique. 

10} X 7. Paris, 1931. From M. P. Geuthner. 

Contenau, G., Manuel d’archeologie orientale, 2, 3. Histoire de 
I’art. 9} X 6. Paris, 1931. 

From the Author and Messrs. A. Picard. 
Daiches, S., Studies in the Psalms, pt. 1'. Jews’ College 
Publications, 12. 9x6. London, 1930. 

Frtm Oaford University Press. 
Danton, G. H., The Cultural Contacts of the United States and 
China. 10 X 6}. New York, 1931. 

From Oaford University Press. 
Dossin, G., La piileur d’Enkidn. Pamphlet. 10} X 7. Louvain, 
1931. From the Author. 

Ecole Fran 9 aise d’ExtrSme-Orient, Inventaire du fonds chinois 
dela bibliothhque. T. 1, fasc. 2. Hand, 1931. Exchange. 
FitzGerald, S. Vesey-, Muhammadan Law, an Abridgment 
according to its various schools. 9x6. London, 1931. 

From Oaford University Press. 

1. Gabrieli, G., Manuale di bibliografia musulmana, pt. 1. 
Soma, 1916. 
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2. Jones, William, A Grammar of the Persian Language, 8th 
edition. Additions by 8. Lee. London, 1823. 

Given by Sir A. T. Wilson. 

Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 

No. 38. Nyayaprave6a, pt. 1. Edit, by Anandshankar 
B. Druva. 

No. 47. NanjarajayafiobhuM^. Edit, by Embar Erishnama- 
chaiya. 

No. 60. Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement (Text). Edit, by Nawab 
Ali. 10 X 7. Baroda, 1930. From H.H. The Gaehunr. 
Giles, H. A., Gems of Chinese Literature. Chinese. 11 X 8. 

Shanghai, 1927. Given by Sir J. H. Stewart Lockhart. 

Goddard, D., The Buddha’s Golden Path. Revised 2nd 
edition. 7^ X 5. London, 1931. From Messrs. Luzac. 
Golden Deeds of Imam Husain, The. Pamphlet. 10 X 6J. 

Patna, n.d. From Provincial Shia Conference. 

Gowen,H.H., A History of Indian Literature. SJ X 6. New York, 
London, 1931. From the Author. 

Heik<i Monogatari, Episodes du, trad, par S. Goto et M. Prumier. 
Collection Japonaise. Pamphlet. 8x6. Paris, 1930. 

From Messrs Leroux. 
Heras, H., The Pallava Genealogy. Studies in Indian History, 
St. Xavier’s College, 7. 14 x 11}. Bombay, 1931. 

From the Author. 

Hudson, G. E., Europe and China. A Survey of their Relations 
from the earliest times to 1800. Maps. 9x6. London, 1Q31. 

From Messrs. E. Arnold & Co. 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, The. Vol. 26. Atlas. New edition. 

9x6. Oxford, 1931. From Oxford University Press. 
Institut Fran9ais d’Archeologie Orientale. FouiUes, t. 7, 
M4damoud par F. Bisson de la Roque. Deir el Medineh par 
B. Bruyfere. 

- T. 25. Chassiiiat, E., Le Temple d’Edfou, t. 5. 

- T. 52, Wiet, G., Materiaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum 

Arabicarum, 1 partie. Egypte, t. 2, fasc. 2. 14} X 11}. 
ZjS Cairo, 1930. Exchange. 

Isaacs, S. H., The True Boundaries of the Holy Land, edit, by 
J. I. Davis. Chicago, 1917. From Mrs. Benjamin Davis. 
Karst, J., Les Ligures. Prolegomena Pelasgica. 10} X 7. 

Strassbourg, 19^. From Messrs. Heitz. 

Eatalog des Ethnographischen Reidmmuseums, Bd. 22, 
Molukken 2. von H. H. JuynboU. 11 x 8. Leiden, 1931. 

From Messrs. BriU. 

Kent, R. G., The recently published old Persian Inscriptions. 
Journal American Or. Society, vol. 51. Pamphlet. 
PhUadeiphia, n.d. From the Author. 

Krishnamurti Sarma, B. N. New Light on the Gaudapada 
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Karikas. Review of PhiloaojAy and Rdigion, Vol. 1. 
10| X 7. From the AtOhor. 

Ciom, N. J., and Erp, T. van, Beschiijving van Barabndur, 
samengesteld, 2 Deel. Vol. 3 of plates. 15 X lli,20J X 16^. 
’s-Oravenhage, 1931. From Departemerd van Kdlonien. 

Leipzigei Semitistische Studien heiansg. von A. Fischer u. H. 
Zimmem. 1 Bd. 9^ x 6. Leipzig, 1905. 

From Herr Hirwiehs. 

le May, R., Siamese Tales Old and New, transl. 9x6. London, 

1930. From the Translator. 
List of Ruling Princes and Chiefs in Relations with the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. 9J X 6J. CakuUa, 1931. 

From the Secretariat, Bombay. 
Marco Polo, Travels, transl. from the text of L. F. Benedetto 
by A. Ricci. Introduction by E. D. Ross. 9x6. London, 

1931. From Messrs. RotUledge <£ Sons. 

Mears, I., and Hears, L. E., Creative Energy, being an intro¬ 
duction to the study of the Yih King, with transl. 8 X 5J. 
London, 1931. From Mr. Murray. 

Milne, Mrs. Leslie, A Dictionary of EngUsh-Palaung and Palaung- 
English. X 6^. Rangoon, 1931. 

From the Government of Burma. 
Moraes, 6. M., The Kadamba Kula. 10 X 7. Bombay, 1931. 

From Messrs. Luzac. 

Oppenheim, Max Freiherm von, Der Tell Halaf. 9| X 6^. 

Leipzig, 1931. From Messrs. Brockhaus. 

Oriental Institute Communications:— 

No. 10. Medinet Habu Reports, 1928-30, by H. H. Nelson and 
V. Holscher. 

No. 12. The Alphabet, its rise and development from the Sinai 
Inscriptions, by M. Sprengling. lOJ X 7J. Chicago. 

From the Oriental Institute. 

- Publications, Vol. 12. The Proverbs of Solomon in Sahidic 

Coptic, edit, by W. H. Worrell. Vol. 14, Inscriptions from 
Adab by D. D. LuckenbiD. 12J X 9J. Chicago, 1930,1931. 

From University of Chicago Press. 
Pelliot, P., La haute Asie. Pamphlet. 9 X From the Author. 
Perrot, G., and Chipiez, C., A History of Art in Ancient Egypt, 
transl. by W. Armstrong. 2 vols. 11 X 7J. London, 1883. 

Given by Mr. George E. Hay. 
Press List of Ancient Documents, Government of Bengal. 
Vol. 3, pt. 1, 1773-5. Vol. 6, 1777. 10 X 6J. Cahutta, 
1930-1. From the High Commissioner. 

Puspadanta, Jasaharacariu, edit, by P. L. Vaidya. Earanja Jain 
Series, 1. Karanja. From the Editor. 

Qadri, M., Hindustani Phonetics. 8x5. Hyderabad. 

From Messrs. Kegan Paul <fc Co. 




Despatches from England. 1734-7,1740-3, 1744-7. 

Despatches to England, 1743-6. 

Diary and Consultation Book, 1743, 1745, 1746, 1749-50. 

Letters from Port St. George, 1707, vol. 11 ; 1710, vol. 15 ; 
1711, vol. 12. 

Index to the Revenue Dept. Proceedings, 1807-11. Madras, 
1931. From the High Commissioner. 

Rde, V. G., The Vedio Gods as figures of biology. Foreword by 
E. J. Thomas. 10 X 7. Botr^y, 1931. 

From Messrs. Taraporevala. 

Religionsgeschichtliches Lescbuch hcrausg. von A. Bertholet. 

16 Der Islam von J. Schacht. 9^ X 6J. Tubingen, 1931. 

From Herr Mohr. 

Selections from the Peshwa Daftar. 1, Letters relating to the 
Battle of Panipat, 1747-61. 2, Letters relating to the Battle 
of Udgir, 1700. 3 Sh.-.lu’s c.amr.nicn r.gainst the Sidis, 

1733-6. 4, lb';.o!-.« (.-‘.. I- , IT'O 5, The League 

of the Barbhais. 6, Bamraja’s Struggle for Power. 7, Early 
Activities of Shahu and Balaji Vishvanath, 1707-20. 8, 
Shahu in his Private Life. 9, Bajirao and his Family, 
1720-40. 10, Early Strife between Bajirao and the Nizam. 

11, Shahu’s Relations with Sambhaji of Kolhapur. 12, 
The Dabhades and the Conquest of Gujarat. 13, Bajirao’s 
Entry into Malwa and Bundelkhand. 14, Maratha Conquests 
in the North. 15, Bajirao's Advance upon Delhi, 1737-8. 

16, The Bassein Campaign, 1737-9. 17, Shahu and Bajirao 
(Administrative). 18, Private Life of Shahu and the 
Peshwas. 19, Peshwa Madhavrao at cross-purposes with his 
uncle, Raghunathrao, 1761-72. 10 X fij. Bombay, 1930-1. 

From the Govemtnent of India. . 

Smith, Margaret, Studies in Early Mysticism in the Near and - 
Middle East. 9x6. London, 1931. From Sheldon Press. 

Siassi, Ali Akbar, La Perse au contact de I’occident. 9J X 6J. 
Paris, 1931. From Messrs. Leroux. 

Steel, F. A., and Temple, R. C., Wide-awake Stories, a collection 
of tales told by little children in the Panjab. 7x5. Bombay, 
1884. Bought. 

Srinivas Iyengar, P. T.. A Short History of India. 7J x 5. 

^ London, 1930. Fro»« Oxford University Press. 

Stein, Sir A., A Persian Bodhisattva. Studia Indo-Iranica. 
Pamphlet. 10 x 7. Leipzig, 1931. From the Author. 



TRANSLITERATION 


SANSKRIT, ARABIC 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 

The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
within is based on that approved by the International 
Oriental Congress of 1894. A few optional forma 
have been added so as to adapt it to the requirements 
of English and Indian scholars. The Council earnestly 
recommends its general adoption (as far as possible), in 
this country and in India, by those engaged in Oriental 
Studies. 





SANSKRIT AND ALUED ALPHABETS 


a 

a 

i 

% 

u 


K 

W 

If 

V 


T o»- r 

f or r 
I or I 
i or i 

. . e or e 

tti 

o or 6 

a« 

ka 

kha 

ga 

gha 

iia 

ca or ch.a ’ 

cha or rhha ^ 

ja 

jha 

fia 

fa 

fha 

da 

dka 

na 

ta 

tha 

da 

' In modern Indiim languages only. 







V 


( 


) 


V 

IV 

w 


T 

IT 

vr 


pa 

phi 

ha 

bha 

ya 

ra 

la 

va 

£a 

.y« 


f 

as 


* (Antiavara) 
{Anunaailea) 

: (viaarga) 

X (jihvamaliya) 

" (upadhmdniya) 
S {avugraha) 
Udatta 
Svarita 
Anvdatta 


ha 


la or la 




7 


Modern Yernacud^bs 


Where, as happens in some modern languages, the inherent a of a 
consonant is not sounded, it need not be written in transliteration. 
Thus Hindi (not knreUd), making; (not kola), 

to-morrow. 

The sign ~, a tilde, has long been used by scholars to represent 
anundiika and anusvara and nan-i-ghimna —when these stand for nasal 
vowels—in Prakrit and in the modem vernaculars ; thus ^ u, S, 
and so on. It is therefore permitted as an optional use in these 
circumstances. 
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ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 
1 at beginning of wal'd omit; liamza elsewhere ’ or 
alternatively, hainza may be represented by ' or^ 

M h 

iZJ t 

t or ih 
tr 3 or ^ ’ 

r 

^ h or M 

0 d 

i d or dk 


s or fl/t 

J> d 

b t or t > 

Is s or s * 

t ‘ 

i 9 or qIi 

^ f 

J 7 

/r 

J i 

r ™ 

Cl 

' Altlioutfh allowed by Uie Geneva system, tlie use of dj for in 
England or India is not reucmmended ; nor for modern Indian languages 
should b be transliterated by; or by ?, as these signs are there em¬ 
ployed for other purposes. 
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j w or V 

Jt h 

g t or h 

^ y 

vowels ^ a, i, > u 
lengthened V a, ^ i, / v, 

Alif-i-maq^ura may be represented by a 
diphthongs ay and ^ aw, or ^ ai andj" att 
respectively 

e and o may be used in place of x and H 
also S and 0 in Indian dialects, ii and 6 in Turkish.— 
J of article J1 to be always I 
Also in India, in transliterating Indian dialects, and 
for Persian, w’ill be recognized s for tjj, z for 
j, and a for ^ 
wa?la ’ 

A final silent h need not be transliterated,—tlius ssij 
banda (not bandah). When pronounced, it should be 
written,—thus ulif gunak. 

ADDITIONAL LETTERS 
Persian, Hindi, Urdu, and Pashto. 

P 

c, c, or ch 
z or 
9 



it. 


j 


Turkish letters. 

when pronounced as y, k is permitted 
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Hindi, Urdti, and PasbtO. 
j;,- or t 

lor i d 

j or j r 

^ (nUn-i-qhunna) “ as in the case of the X&gari 
anundaika 

Pashto letters. 

^ s, z, fa or ^ 

^ zh or g (according to dialect) 

n 

ih, or kJ}, (according to dialect) 



RULES relating t6 

AND SUBSCRIRTIONS ’ 

S. (a) Members shall be divided i&to ihrije^'o^ 

(1) Besideht Membera; those whoM.lAve 
a place of biisineBS srithin the Londoa FostluAfljK^^'''’ 

(2) Non-resident Members ; those who nsnally reside out¬ 
side, and have not a place of business within, the above-stated 
Area. 

(3) Honorary Members and Foreign Extraordinary Members 
admitted as hereinafter provided. 

(b) Membera in the first two classes are hereinafter 
designated Ordinary Members. ^ 

4. Any person desirous of becoming ai^urdinary Member 
must be nominated by one Member and seconded by another, of 
whom one must act on a personal knowledge that the candidate 
is likely to be a suitable and useful Member ; and the nominating 
Member shall address the Secretary in writing and give the 
candidate’s name, address, titles, and occupation, or status, and 
shall state to which of the aforesaid classes the candidate desires 
to be admitted. 

17. The annual subsoriptionB of Ordinary Members shall be as 
follows;— 

£ s. d. 

Besident Members.3 3 0 

Non-resident Members residing in the British Isles 2 2 0 

Non-resident Members residing abroad . . 1 10 0 

19. An Ordinary Member may compound for all future aimual 
subscriptions by paying in lien thereof one sum calculated 
according to the Member’s age and category as follows;— 

Under 40 years of age; Eleven times the annual sub¬ 
scription as laid down in Buie 17. 

Between 40 and 60 years of age : Nine times the annual 
subscription as laid down in Buie 17. 

Over 60 years of age: Seven times the annual sub¬ 
scription as laid down in Buie 17. 

23. The first payment of subscription is due on election, but if 
a Member be elected in November or December of any year, the 
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PiUT II.—APRIL 

Mauiyya Chronology and Connected Problems 

Bt n. k . bhattasali 

A STUDENT of Indian History is often surprised to find 
that what he has been accustomed to look upon from 
boyhood as sheet anchors of Indian Chronology prove, on 
closer scrutiny, to be very far from being so. The year 
322-321 B.c. for the accession of Candragupta Mauryya is one 
of such dates. 

Leaving aside older writers, let us see how the hand-books 
commonly in use accept the date. 

Harly History of India, by Dr. V. A. Smith, 3rd edition, p. 116. 

“ His (Alexander’s) death in June, 323 b.c., dispelled all 
fears of his return and the native princes undoubtedly took the 
earliest possible opportunity to assert their independence and 
exterminate the weak foreign garrisons. ’. . . We may fed 
assured that as soon as the news of the conqueror’s death 
had been confirmed beyond doubt and the season permitted 
the execution of military operations with facility, a general 
rising took place, and that Macedonian authority in India 
was at an end early in 322 b.c.” 

As is evident, this is all conjecture, and a cautious historian, 
in conjecturing, should have avoided expressions like 
“ Undoubtedly ” and “ feel assured ”, as his business is to 
doubt and not to feel assured until satisfied with undeniable 
evidence. 
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Camimdge History of India, by Dr. F. W. Thomas, pp. 471,473. 

" A precise date for the overthrow of Nanda seems with 
our present evidence impossible ... the year 321 b.c. would 
not be unlikely.” 

** The duration of the reign of Candragupta is stated by 
the PuraBas, in agreement with the Buddhist books, at 
twenty-four years . . . the initial date is uncertain ... it 
would be idle to dwell further on a matter of so much 
uncertainty. Our defective knowledge of the chronology is 
in striking contrast to the trustworthy information which we 
possess concerning the country and its administration.” 

This is refreshingly cautious, in comparison with the rather 
bold conjectures of Dr. V. A. Smith. 

Inscriptions of Aioha, by Hultzsch, Intro., p. xxxv. 

” Thus the coronation of Candragupta falls between 323 B.c. 
(Alexander’s death) and 304 (the treaty with Seleucus). As 
the consolidation of an empire, which, as described by 
Megasthenes in his Indika, reached from Patna to the Indus, 
must have been a matter of many years, I feel inclined to 
shift the date of Candragupta’s accession towards the earlier 
limit, and to adopt as a working date the year 320 B.c. which 
Fleet has proposed.” 

All conjecture again! 

Thus the sheet anchor gives way, and the date of the 
coronation of Candragupta Mauryya remains as unsettled 
as ever. 

Let us tackle the problems one by one. 

§ 1. Did Candragupta first become the Master op the 
Nanda Empire and then drive out the Greeks, 

OR VICE VERSA 

In brief, the opinions on this point are as follows:— 

(i) “ It appears probable that before he undertook the 
expulsion of the foreign garrisons, he had already overthrown 
his unpopular relation, the Nanda king of Magadha, whom 
he deposed and slew.”—^V. A. Smith, EHI., pp. 117-18. 
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(ii) “ Whether he first made himself master of Magadha,.- 
and thence advanced northwards against the Macedonian; 
garrisons, or first headed the risings in the Panjab and then, 
with .the forces collected there, swooped down upon the 
Gangetic kingdom does not clearly appear. FoUnote. —The- 
word deinde seems to indicate that the war with Alexander’s 
officers followed the usurpation.”— A&olea, by V. A. Smith,, 
second edition, p. 13-14. 

(iii) “ Candragupta had incurred the displeasure of Nanda 
whom he had served in the office of Sendpati or Commander- 
in-chief. He is said to have made an attempt against his 
master, instigated by the Brahmah Vi^ugupta . . . but 
the outcome was . . . Candragupta fled with his fellow 
conspirators ... it was as head of a confederacy in which 
the chief ally was the king of the Himalayan districts in the 
Panjab that Candragupta invaded the Magadha empire . . . 
there exists a Buddhist and a Jaina story which make Candra- 
gupta’s second attempt begin with the frontiers.”—^Dr. F. W. 
Thomas, in Cambridge History of India, pp. 470-1. 

The authorities on which these opinions are based are 
quoted below. 

(a) “India . . . after Alexander’s death, as if the yoke 
of servitude had been shaken off from its neck, had put his 
prefects to death. Sandrocottas had been the leader who 
achieved their freedom, but after his victory, he had forfeited 
by his tyranny all title to the name of liberator; for, having 
ascended the throne, he oppressed with servitude the very 
people whom he had emancipated from foreign thraldom. 
He was bom in hiunble life, but was prompted to aspire to 
royalty by an omen significant of an august destiny. For 
when, by his insolent behaviour he had offended king Nandms, 
and when ordered by that king to be put to death, he had 
sought safety by a speedy flight. When he lay down overcome 
with fatigue and had fallen into a deep sleep, a lion of enormous 
size approaching the slumberer licked with its tongue the 
sweat which oozed profusely from his body, and when he 
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awoke, quietly took its departure. It was this prodigy which 
first inspired him with the hope of winning the throne, and 
so, having collected a band of robbers, he instigated the 
Indiana to overthrow the existing government. When he 
was thereafter preparing to attack Alexander’s prefects, a 
wild elephant of monstrous size approached him and kneeling 
submissively like a tame elephant, received him on its back, 
and fought vigorously in front of the army. Sandrocottas 
having thus won the throne, was reigning over India when 
Seleucus was laying the foundations of his future greatness.” 
Justin, as translated by MacCrindle, and quoted by Hultzsch, 
Inaoriptions of Aioka, Intro., pp. xxxiii-xxxiv. 

Analysed, this passage yields the following pieces of 
information:— 

(a) The movement for shaking off Greek yoke had begun 
after Alexander’s death. 

(h) Candragupta was the leader under whose guidance the 
movement began. 

(c) He ascended the throne after putting to death Greek 
prefects, and thus liberating the Indians from Greek thraldom. 

N.B.—Justin then goes on to give details, how Candragupta 
came to the throne. The following points may be culled from 
these details. 

(d) He had offended king Nanda, and had to fly for his life. 

(e) In his exile, he collected a band of robbers and instigated 
the Indians to overthrow the existing government, i.e. the 
existing Greek government in the Fanjab because, in over¬ 
throwing it, he is said to have fought the prefects of Alexander, 
whom he had fought on the back of a wild elephant in front 
of the army, and had thus won the throne. 

H.B.—^Much depends here on the interpretation of the words 

existing Government ”. If it is taken to mean “ the 
Government of Nanda”, the subsequent passage becomes 
unintelligible. The man who succeeds in supplanting the 
mighty Nanda emperor becomes himself a mighty emperor 
thereby. As b well-known from Indian legends, the elephant 
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taking somebody voluntarily on its back signifies his coming 
sovereignty—an omen which the successor to the empire of 
the Nandas, himself a full-fledged emperor, stood in no need of. 
The description of a warrior fighting with the prefects of 
Alexander in the Panjab on the back of a wild elephant in 
the front rank of the army suits very well a prospective man 
of fortune, but not the emperor of India. 

The meaning of the expression “ instigated the Indians to 
overthrow ” also deserves to be considered. Instigation is 
the action here, and not the act of overthrowing, but the 
latter was undoubtedly the purpose and the desire. “ There¬ 
after ” should be taken to mean “ after the Indians had been 
instigated to rise ”. 

(/) After winning the throne in this way, Candragupta 
gradually extended his sway over the whole of India. 

In this passage of Justin, Gandragupta’s clash with 
Alexander’s prefects and the overthrow of their government in 
the Fanjab is the main theme, and there appears to be no 
mention of his collision with Nanda, except by implication 
in the statement that he ultimately came to rule over the 
whole of India. It is difficult to see how scholars have come 
to a difierent conclusion. 

(b) In this connection, the following statement of Plutarch 
also deserves consideration:— 

“Androkottos himself, who was then but a youth, saw 
Alexander himself, and afterwards used to declare that 
Alexander could easily have taken possession of the whole 
country, since the king was hated and despised by his subjects 
for the wickedness of his disposition and the meanness of his 
origin.” 

Plutarch’s Life of Alexander, quoted in V. A. Smith’s 
EHL, third edition, p. 43, f.n. 

There would probably be no objection to taking this as 
pointing to the place of Candragupta’s exile and the sphere 
of his first activities. 

(c) The Ceylonese story of Candragupta taking a lesson 
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from the conversation between a mother and her son is as 
follows :— 

“In one of these villages, a woman (by whose hearth 
Candragupta had taken refuge) baked a cake, and gave it to 
her child. He, leaving the edges, ate only the centre, and 
throwing the edges away asked for another cake. Then she 
said, ‘ This boy’s conduct is like Candragupta’s attack on the 
kingdom.’ The boy said, ‘ Why mother, what am I doing, 
and what has Candragupta done ? ’ ‘ Thou, my dear,’ said 
she, ‘ throwing away the outside of the cake, eatest the middle 
only. So, Candragupta, in his ambition to be a monarch, 
without beginning from the frontiers and taking the towns in 
order, as he passed, has invaded the heart of the country . . . 
and. his army is surrounded and destroyed. That was his 
folly.’ ’’—^From Mahavamia-fiha, in Khys Davids’ Buddhist 
India, p. 269. 

Candragupta is said to have overheard the conversation, 
and following the hint, he began his operations from the 
frontier and prospered. 

(d) The Jaina story on this topic is contained in the 
Sthaviramli-cariia by Hemacandra, and is as follows 

Candragupta and Canakya made an attack upon Fatali- 
putra, the capital of Nanda, and, repulsed and pursued, were 
fleeing for their lives :— 

“ At evening, they reached a village, and going about in 
quest of food, they came to the hut of a poor old woman, who 
had just prepared the supper for her children. One of them 
greedily put his finger right in the middle of the dish and 
being burnt, began to cry. She railed at him for being as big 
a fool as Capakya was. Hearing himself alluded to in such 
terms, Capakya entered the house and asked the woman the 
meaning of what she had just said. The woman replied that 
the child had burnt his finger because he would eat from the 
‘middle of the dish instead of from the outer part which was 
cool; in a similar way Capahya had been defeated, because he 
had not secured the surroimdii^ country before attacking the 
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stronghold of the enemy. Profiting by the advice thus 
unconsciously given him, Ca^M^a went to Himavatkii^ 
and entered into alliance with Parvataka, the king of that 
place. . . . They opened the campaign by reducing the 
outlying provinces . . . (Parvataka dies by marrying a 
poison maid.) Thus Candragupta got possession of Nanda’s 
and Parvata’s kingdom. This happened 166 years after the 
Nirvana of Mahavira.” 

The Ceylonese and the Jaina stories, supplemented by the 
more trustworthy Greek evidence, would warrant us to arrive 
at the following conclusions ;— 

(i) Offended with Candragupta, King Nanda had driven 
him into exile. 

(ii) With the help of Ca^akya, he made an unsuccessful 
attempt on the capital, and fled to the Panjab, where he met 
with Alexander. 

(iii) He led the revolt in the Panjab, that put an end to 
Greek authority. 

(iv) Thus making himself master of the Pan jab, he gradually 
advanced towards Pataliputra, overthrew King Nanda, and 
became the master of Northern India. 

We have now to fix a precise date for this Indian revolt 
against Greek authority in the Fanjab. 

§ 2. The Indian Revolt against Gbeek authority in 
THE Panjab 

When Alexander left the bounds of India towards the end 
of 326 B.C., he made the following arrangements for his Indian 
territories. 

1. Sind was put in charge of Fithon, son of Agenor, up to 
the confluence of the Fanjab rivera with the Indus. 

2. The territories north of this confluence, consisting of the 
conquered tribes of Malavas, Ksudrakas, etc., were put in 
charge of Philip. The kingdom of Taxila, north of the 
Satrapy proper of Philip, was under Ambhi, who had helped 
Alexander so much during his Indian campaign, but Ambhi’s 
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rule appears to have been under tbe military siuerainty of 
Philip. Philip had a large army of occupation under him, 
consisting of Greek, Macedonian, and Thracian soldiers. 
The Thracian soldiers were tmder an officer called Eudamos. 

3. East of this was the kingdom of Poros, who had a large 
accession of territories to his original kingdom between the 
Jhelum and the Chenub. He had submitted to Alexander, 
and had acknowledged the suzerainty of the Greek emperor. 

4. North-west of the tmitories ruled over by Ambhi and 
Philip was the satrapy of Paropanisidae tmder Oxyartes, 
Alexander’s father-in-law. 

In 324 B.c. Philip was murdered by some of his own troops. 
On receipt of the news, Alexander appointed Eudamos to 
succeed Philip until a more satisfactory arrangement could 
be made. He was to be responsible for the administration of 
Philip’s extensive satrapy conjointly with Ambhi, king of 
Taxila. Ambhi had all along been a faithful partisan of the 
Greeks, and was much trusted. 

In June, 323 B.C., Alexander died at Babylon and no 
permanent incumbent in Philip’s place could ever be 
appointed. 

Soon after Alexander’s death, his generals met in council in 
Babylon, and devised a scheme of partition of the empire. 
The Indian satrapies were, however, left as they had been 
arranged by Alexander (Y. A. Smith’s Aioka, p. 1; Cambridge 
History, p. 428, 1. 23-8). So in this partition, there was no 
change in the personnel of the Governors of Indian provinces, 
and arrangements continued, as outlined above. 

In 321 B.c. there was an amended partition at Tripa- 
radeisos in Syria, under the leadership of Antipater. This 
partition shows some change. 

(i) Pithon leaves Sind, and is accommodated in some 
territory west of the Indus and east of Paropanisidae. 

(ii) “ Poros is given a great accession of territory, his 
sphere of influence now extending all the way down the Tnain 
stream to the sea ” {Cambridge History, p. 428). This, shows 
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that Pithon was not equal to the task of holdii^ Sind, and 
retired west of the Indus, and Sind was somewhat loosely 
given over to Poros. 

(iii) No attempt was made to curtail the power of Ambhi 
and Poros, as they were considered too powerful. 

(iv) No mention is made of Eudamos ; but as he continued 
to stay in the country with his soldiers up to 317 B.c., and 
then had Poros treacherously slain, seized his war elephants 
and marched with all his forces out of India, we have no reason 
to assume that he did not continue to hold his acting satrapy 
and maintain his relationship with Ambhi up to the year 
317 B.C., when he found India too hot for him. 

Thus we find that the Greek authority and the Greek 
arrangement of Government continued in the Panjab and 
Tazila up to at least 317 B.c., and we do not hear a word 
about Candragupta or anybody else’s aggrandisement up to 
that date. Then, when did it take place ? When did Candra¬ 
gupta, in the words of Justin, “ Prepare to attack Alexander’s 
prefects,” “ Fought with them vigorously in front of the 
army ” on the back of a wild elephant, and “ Put Alexander’s 
prefects to death ” ? 

The late Dr. Y. A. Smith appears to have indulged in much 
loose thinking in this connection:— 

“ But the officer (Eudamos) had no adequate force at his 
command to enforce his authority, which must have been 
purely nominal.”—p. 115. 

Is there much basis for this conjecture ? Eudamos 
continued to be practically the only Greek satrap in India for 
eight years (324-317 b.c.) hemmed in between two powerful 
potentates Ambhi and Poros; and when he did go out in 
317 B.C., he had murdered the latter, and yet succeeded in 
getting out with all his force and with a large number of 
Poros’ war elephants throng Ambhi’s country (there was no 
other easy way out of India). Does this look like the retire¬ 
ment of a man of weak resources, of purely nominal authority ? 

“ These arrangements clearly prove that in 321 B.c. within 
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two years of Alexander’s death, the Greek power to the east 
of the Indus had been extinguished, with the slight exception 
of a small territory, wherever it may have been, which 
Eudamos managed to hold for some years longer.”— EHL, 
p. 116. 

This is loose thinking, again. In the partition at Tripara- 
deisos in 321 b.c., Ambhi and Poros are still regarded as 
Greek vassals. And Eudamos, with his Greek army of occupa¬ 
tion, was also there, serving as satrap in place of Philip. It is 
hinted that no attempt was made to remove Poros and Ambhi 
because they were too powerful. All right. But do we hear 
of Ambhi or Poros or anybody else rising against Greek 
authority or of any cataclysm overtaking Eudamos ? Is it 
then reasonable to hold that “ Greek power to the east of the 
Indus had been extinguished ” ? And where and how did 
Eudamos hold on for four long years if Greek power had been 
extinguished and the cotmtry around had become actively 
hostile 1 Loyalty was a religion with the Indians in those 
old days, and it is not reasonable to accuse Ambhi and the 
heroic Poros with rising against Greek authority to which 
they had submitted, without any proof whatsoever. 

“ We may feel assured that as soon as the news of the 
conqueror’s death had been confirmed beyond doubt, and the 
season permitted the execution of military operations with 
facility, a general rising took place and that Macedonian 
authority was at an end early in 322 b.c., except the snoall 
remnant to which Eudamos continued to cling.”— EHI., 
pp. 116-17. 

As we have remarked in the beginning of this paper, we 
should seek for evidence in the pages of history, instead of 
feeling assured and drawing upon our own imagination. Does 
any account of a general rising in 322 b.c. exist 1 In the 
face of the accoimt of the peaceful partition at Triparadeisos 
in 321 B.C., the supposition of a general rising in 322 b.c. is 
pure and unwarranted conjecture. And then, the existence 
of Eudamos with an army in the Fanjab up to 317 b.c. is a 
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difficulty, which the late Dr. V. A. Smith unduly and 
unreasonably minimised. 

It is impossible to ascertain what exactly took place, with 
the materials at our command. The murder of Poros by 
Eudamos, and his retirement from India by 317 B.c. are 
significant indications. The breaking out of the Indian revolt 
headed by Candragupta does not appear to be possible before 
this date. What led Eudamos to murder Poros ? It is 
impossible to be sure, but it seems probable that the Indian 
revolt broke out at this time, and the loyalty of Poros, whose 
stout opposition to Alexander had not been forgotten by the 
Greek authorities headed by Eudamos, was suspected. This 
probably cost Poros his life. But presently Eudamos found 
the Panjab too hot for him, and the treacherous murder of 
the heroic Poros had surely the effect of exasperating the 
Indians still further. The result was that the Indian revolt 
headed by Candragupta gathered full momentum, and 
Eudamos had to leave India for good by 317 b.c. 

§ 3. Thb Date of Candraoupta’s Accession to the 
Throne op Pataliputra 

Above, we have given reasons why the Indian revolt in the 
Panjab led by Candragupta should be dated in 317 B.c. 
Driving out Eudamos and storming all centres of Greek power 
must have taken some time, and we may assume that the 
consolidation of his power in the Panjab may have been 
completed by 316-315 b.c. Hemachandra in the passage from 
his Sthaviravalicarita quoted above (omitted in the quotation) 
describes how Canakya and Candragupta, in alliance with the 
hill-chieftain Parwataka, advanced leisurely towards the 
Nanda capital, taking town after town. The story is also 
told how the occupation of a particular town proved to be a 
protracted and difficult affair. AH this may not be historically 
true, but it appears to reflect faithfully the actual course of 
events. Is it very unreasonable to hold then, that the whole 
campaign may have been the work of some years and the 
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Jaina date of 313 B.c. for the coronation of Candragupta 
Mauryya is the correct date ? 

This date for Gandragupta’s accession is found in many 
Jaina works.^ Dr. Gharpentier {Indian Antiquary, 1914, 
pp. 119-20) quotes from Vicam&renl by the Jaina author 
Merutunga (composed, a.d. 1306), while Mr. Nahar quotes 
from Tithoogaliya Payanna and Tirthoddhara PraMrnnaka 
(loc. cit., p. ii), about which books no details are given. By 
adding up the duration periods of the various dynasties 
before the Vikrama Era, it is found that the beginning of the 
Mauryya dynasty falls in 313 B.c., which must be taken as 
the year of the coronation of Gandragupta Mauryya. 

This Jaina date for this important event, I am constrained 
to remark, has not received that amount of attention from 
scholars which it deserves. They have allowed their fancies 
to roam wildly and practically ignored this positive and 
unanimous statement of the Jaina authors.^ Dr. Gharpentier, 
though hazily conscious that the Jaina date may be the correct 
one, had not the boldness to sift the matter to a final 
conclusion.’ 

This date receives very welcome support from Buddhist 
sources. The various authorities for the reign periods of the 
three principal Mauryya kings are summarized below {vide 
Hultzsch, Imcriptions of Aioha, Introduction, p. zzxii). 

* “ These three versos (contuning the date for the accession of 
Candragupta) are repeated in many commentaries and ohronologioal works 
(of the Jainas).” Dr. Gharpentier in the Indian Antiquary. 1914, p. 120. 

“ We find this last date, viz. 312 B.C., referred to in other Jaina works 
of high antiquity as the date of this king.” An Epiform of Jainism, by 
Nahar and Qhose, Appendix A, p. iv. Hr. Nahar makes the date as 312 B.o. 
by taking the Vikarama Era to begin in 67 b.c. 

* It should be noted here that even this oft-repeated passage of Jaina 
literature has some confusion in its beginning, which Dr. Gharpentier has 
taken pains to elucidate and remove. I'^ian Antiquary, 1014, “ The Date of 
Mahfivtra.” But the confusion does not affect the date for Gandragupta. 

s “ The dynastio list of the J^as mentioned above, tells ns that 
Candragupta, the Sandrooottos of the Greeks, began his rmgn 265 years 
before the Vikrama Era, or in 313 B.C., a date that cannot be far wronq.” 
Dr. Gharpentier in Cambridge History, p. 168. 
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Autharities 

Candragupta 

BindnaSra 

A4oka 

Pur&QU 

24 

2S 

36 

Dipavamia . . j 

24 1 


37 

Maliavaiiija . 

24 

28 

37 

Boddhaghoss 

24 

28 

X 

BnnneBe tradition 

24 

27 



The Ceylonese Chronicles further state that Aioka succeeded 
his father Bindusara 214 years after Buddha’s Nirvana, and 
his anointment took place four years later, i.e., 218 years after 
Buddha’s Nirvana. 

The difference of four years between Anoka’s succession and 
anointment seems to be responsible for the difference between 
the record in the Pura^as and that in the Buddhist sources for 
the period of the reign of Bindusara. Let us assume that the 
tradition preserved in the Fura^as, which name all the three 
kings (Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 28) is the correct 
one. The result is startling! 

Candragupta, 313 B.c. - (24 plus 25) = 264 B.c. becomes the 
year of Anoka’s accession. If we add to it 214 years, we get 
478 B.c. as the year of Buddha’s Nirvana. 

When we remember that the year 477 b.c. was fixed upon 
by Dr. Charpentier as the year of Buddha’s Nirvana, after 
laborious calculations on the assumption of the beginning of 
the Vikrama Era in 57 b.c. (Indian Antiquary, 1914, p. 173), 
and Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai, who was 
probably the greatest Indian authority in astronomico- 
chronological calculations, showed in the same Journal 
(p. 197 ff.) that the year 478 b.c. was the year that answered 
correctly to cdl astronomical calculations—^we heave a sigh 
of relief at the thought that probably this knotty question 
has at last been solved! Astronomical calculations, when 
proper data are available, must be unfailing in their results ; 
and the Dewan Bahadur put forward this date of 478 b.c. for 
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the Nirvapa of Buddha with as much emphasis as he could 
command, after elaborate calculations to show that no other 
proposed date for the event agreed with the known astro¬ 
nomical data for the events of the Buddha’s life—^whereas 
this year agreed in all the particulars. I wonder why such 
a laborious piece of calculation from so great an astronomical 
authority, has received so little recognition from western 
scholars! 

When the date for the Nirvana of Buddha, based on the 
Jaina date of 313 b.c. for Candragupta’s accession, supported 
by the reign periods of Candragupta and Bindusara recorded 
in the Furaoas and further supported by the statement from 
the Buddhist sources that there was an interval of 214 years 
between ASoka’a accession and Buddha’s Nirvana, is found 
correct in all particulars for Buddha’s corresponding life- 
events by astronomical calculations, let us hope, not without 
much misgiving and trepidation, that probably we have at 
last arrived at correct dates for these much-debated events. 
I am not blind to the fact that numerous arguments can still 
be advanced to destroy this harmony by the jarring notes of 
militant logic. For example, why should we accept the 
interval of 214 years of the Buddhist Chronicles and reject 
their record of the reign periods, etc. ? But let these engage 
those who love logic for logic’s sake. Below, we shall take 
note of the most serious objection that can be taken to this 
chronology, viz., the date of the five Greek kings mentioned 
in A4oka’s Rock Edict No. XIII. 

For a discussion of the identity and date of these kings, 
the reader is referred to p. xxxi of the Introduction to 
Hultzsch’s Inscriptions of Aioka. The dates of these kings 
are compiled from this work below. 

Antiochus II Theos, of Syria . . 261-246 B.c. 

Ptolemy II Philadelphus. of Egypt . 285-247 B.c. 

Antigonos Gonatas of Macedonia 276-239 b.c. 

Magas of Cyrene.c. 300-c. 250 b.c. 

Alexander of Corinth .... 252-c. 244 b.c. 
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According to our scheme, Aioka came to the throne in 
264 B.C., and was crowned in 260 B.c. The Xlllth Book 
Edict in which the Greek kings are mentioned, cannot, as has 
been recognized by all scholars, be earlier than the thirteenth 
year after the coronation of ASoka, and would thus be dated 
248-247 B.c. It has been assumed that the Greek kings must 
have all been alive when they were referred to in the Edict 
of A4oka (Hultzsch, Intro., p. xxxv), an assumption for which 
there is not sufficient grounds. In those days, when rapid 
locomotion was unknown, it is not improbable that some of 
the kings may have been dead by two or three years when 
reference was made to them in India by Aioka. All the same, 
a glance at the reign periods of the above kings will satisfy 
the reader that all of them were alive in 248-247 B.c., except 
Magas of Cyrene, the end of whose reign is conjecturally given 
as 250 B.C. I have no materials by me with which I can 
attempt to fix the end of the reign of Magas more precisely. 
But, as I have stated above, even if the conjectural date of 
250 B.c. for the end of his reign is proved to be the correct 
date, reference to Magas in distant India, two or three years 
after his death, does not appear to be improbable. 

Below is compiled a list of important dates according to the 
chronology I have attempted to establish. 

486 B.C. Death of Bimbisara and accession of Ajata-^tru. 

484 B.c. Death of Goiala, founder of the Ajivika sect of 
the Jainas.^ 

478 B.c. Nirvana of Buddha. 

468 B.c. Kaivalya of Mahavira. 

^ Itidian Antiquary, 1914, p. 174. The event took place not long after 
the acceasion of AjataAatm and sixteen years before the Kaivalya of 
Mahavira. The followers of this Prophet, the Ajivikas, receive warm 

attention later on from A4oka himself and from his grandson Da4aratha, 

and they dedicated several caves to the ascetics of this order. For a long 

number of years, Go4ala was a follower and a co-worker of Mahavira, but 
ultimately turned out to be his bitter rival. The death of this prophet, 
who also may be regarded as a Niigiantha (Jaina), was probably confused 
for the death of Mahavira himself in Buddhist sacred literature. Yidr, 
Indian Antiquary, 1914, p. 177. 










2^ HAUItrrA CBBONOLOOr AND CONNECTED FBOBINKB 


o. 317 B,c. Indian revolt against Greek authority in the 
Fanjab, under the leadership of Candiagupta 
Mauryya. 

313 B.C. Coronation of Candragupta Mauryya. 

289 B.C. Accession of Biudusara. 

264 B.C. Accession of Aioka. 

260 B.c. Coronation of Aioka.^ 


* When this paper was nearing completion I was enabled through the 
courtesy of Mr. Jyotirmmaya Sen, M.A., of the Dacca University, to read 
« reprint of Mr. O. Stein's paper on the coronation of Candragupta, published 
in “ Archiv Orientalni", Journal of tha Cztchoalovak Oriental InetitiUe, 
Prague, vol. i. No. 3, November, 1929. Mr. Stein’s paper was prompted 
by a desire to criticize Mr. Jyotirmmaya Sen’s paper on the same subject 
published in vol. v, 1929, pp. 6-14, of the Indian Hietorical Quarterly of 
Calcutta. I was agreeably surprised and very much delighted to find that 
on the subject of the duration of the Greek occupation of the Panjab, 
Mr.. Stein has taken the same view as I have taken in this paper. As far as 
I know, he is the only European scholar to take this view, which, as I have 
taken some pains to show above, is the only sane view that can be taken. 
The latter part of Mr. Stein’s brilliant paper is marked by some confusion of 
thought and on p. 369, footnote 3, he unduly minimizes the importance of 
Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillai’s scholarly attempt to calculate the 
correctness of the dates of Buddha’s Nirvana in the Indian Antiquary, 1914. 

There are numerous writings on Mauryya Chronology, and it would be 
difficult to refer to them all. Mr. Jyotirmmaya Sen’s paper in the Indian 
Historieal Quarterly has been ably criticized by Mr. Stein. Mr. Jayswal’s 
paper in the JASB., 1913, p. 317 ff.. assumes that Magas of Cyreae died in 
268 B.O., and supposes that the Xlllth Rock Edict of Asoka could not have 
been published before the fourteenth year of his coronation. As will be seen 
above, the death of Magas is now put at 250 B.C., and that also conjecturally. 
Thus the whole edifice that Mr. Jayswal based on this foundation gives way. 

Another noteworthy paper is by Mr. K. P. Chattopadbyaya, in JASB.. 
1927, p. 603 tt., on “ The Social Oiganization of the Satakarpis and 
Sudgas ", It is a lengthy paper, and the chronology of the Mauryyas is only 
incidentally referred to on pp. 636 ff. The writer practically ignores the 
Greek evidence and attempts to prove that the stories that Alexander 
heard about Xandrammes, king of the Prasii, fit in with the traditions in 
Indian literature current only about Candragupta—completely ignoring 
the foot that the exact counterpart of the stories heard by the Greek emperor 
are to be found in Hemaohandra regarding the origin of Nanda. 
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The Second Oldest Islamic Monument KnoTim 
Dated A.H. 71 CA.D. 691) 

From the time of the Omajryad Calif ‘Abd-el-Malik 
ibn Marwan 

By HASSAN MOHAMMED EL-HAW ARY 
(PLATE I) 

TN an article published in this Journal dated April, 1930, 
I discussed a tombstone which I considered as the most 
ancient Islamic monmnent. This was dated a.h, 31 (a.d. 652). 

In this paper I intend to discuss another Islamic monument, 
which I believe to come directly after that dated a.h. 31 in 
the now known Islamic monuments. 

This monument is a tombstone dated a.h. 71, which I 
found in a mausoleum in Aswan, known as the dome No. 77 
Wali ^ in the registers of the Egyptian Survey of Antiquities. 
I had ^ go to Aswan in a special mission, and Mr. Wiet told 
me it would be better to seize the opportunity and examine 
some slabs which he had heard from a friend were to be found 
in some of the numerous tombs which are scattered in the 
Ancient cemetery in the east of the town. 

Therefore, following his advice, I examined all the slabs 
I saw imtil finally in the above-mentioned mausoleum I 
foimd this tombstone. 

This mausoleum stands on a hill and has two domes, and 
on the north wall of the open court sixteen slabs were fixed. 
The fifth one from the right is dated a.h. 71. 

I instituted inquiries in order to know the original place 
where the slab came from, and found that it had been put 
in that position with the other fifteen slabs by the Egyptian 
Survey of Antiquities. 

These sixteen were part of a large number of similar slabs 

* Ugo Monneret de Villord, La Ktcropoli Itwulmana di Atwan, p. 34, 
£g. 63 et pi. ix. 

JUAB. AFBII, 1988. 
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which were found in the ancient 'cemeteries of Aswan, and 
which were sent to the Museum of Arab Art in Cairo. 

This slab is 30 by 58 cm., of sandstone, and bears the 
following text:— 




ly-Jl p- (1) 

\l |Ja&i jl (2) 

^ I fM- (3) 

(4) 

C^\ lAf. ji lAa (5) 
[«c] [?] A.- ^ (?) (6) 

^ (7) 

Cffy ( 8 ) 

^ (9) 

j [sic] C- ( 10 ) 

4U1 VI 4ll VI (11) 

jlj 4l lil^V .JU-j (12) 
,Xf, \jcf- (13) 


4^ 4 UI JL* (14) 

( 1 ) In the name of God the merciful, the compassionate. 

(2) The greatest calamity of the people of 

(3) Islam is that which has befallen them on the death of 

Mohammed the prophet; 

(4) may God bless him 1 

( 6 ) This is the tomb of ‘Abbasa daughter of 

( 6 ) Guiaig ( 1 ) son of j-* [?]. ifay clemency, 

(7) forgiveness and satisfaction of God be on her. 

, ( 8 ) She died on Monday four- 

(9) teen days having elapsed from Dhul-^'da 
(10) of the year one and seventy. 



Thk Tombstone op ‘Abbasa ibnat Qdraig dated 
A,H. 71 (a.d. 691), 


— A til 

**“■“ ^J-VJ 
^ ^ JL. Ja 

■A ^ J J.X 

U.V\J ^^3 6 A, 

The Arabic Alphabet prom the Tombstone oe 
‘Abbasa ibnat Guraiq. 
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(11) coniessing that theie is no god but Allah 

(12) alone without partner and that 

(13) Mohammed is His servant cmd His apostle 

(14) may God bless him ! 

In my preceding article I classified the inscriptions of-the 
first century into two kinds: the ordinary handwriting for 
ordinary purposes and the calligraphy for important cases. 
The ^ajri’s tombstone (the A.H. 31 one) is of the first kind, 
while this one is of the second. In the latter the inscriptions 
lie in parallel equidistant lines similar to the specimens diown 
on Plate V of the JRAS. for April, 1930. 

The date of the slab is .a.H. 71 (a.d. 691); it lies in the reign 
of ‘Abd-el-Malik ibn Marwan, to which also belong the 
inscriptions of the Dome of the Bock and the four Milestones. 
By comparing the letters of this slab which are shown on 
Plate I with those of the other monuments from ‘Abd-el- 
Malik’s reign, we find a great resemblance. Moreover, the 
archaism of this tombstone is proved by the following 
characteristics of some of the letters thus:— 

(1) In most of the single alefs “ \ ”, like those of El-i^airfs 
tombstone, there is no side appendix. 

(2) The letter dal “ ” in the words 

and is similar to the modem dal, with the only 

diflerence that the horizontal side lies on the line and not 
above it. 

(3) The letter oin “ whether median or terminal, is 
open from above like the letter V, as in the words 

and This also shows resemblance 

to iHajri’s tombstone. 

(4) The letter heh “ a ” differs from that of the ^jri’s 
tombstone and from those written on some of the tombstones 
of the end of the second century of the Hegra, and which is 
like two circles one over the other, but it resembles the heh 
“ A ” in ‘Abd-el-Malik’s milestone (Van Berchem, C.I.A., 
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tome xlv of the M.I.F.A.O., pi. i; JRAS., April, 1930, 
H. V). 

(5) The letter lamal^ “ V ” is similar to those on the brass 
plates in the Dome of the Bock, and to those in the mosaics 
6 ver the arches of the Dome of the Rock (Van Berchem, 
C.I.A., tome xlv of the M.I.FA.O., pi. xi et xiii). 

Annt.TiAr point of interest is the fact that the formula 
.:. ^.Lx. o' was used under different 

forms, such as® Lj-Alt Jial ^iac] o'—o' 

jjafr' o' - k'j—o' in the 

end of the second century of the Hegra and at the beginning 
of the third. Mr. Wiet has told me that he has not yet met 
with such formula in the in-scriptions of the first century of 
the Hegra. 

I believe that the absence of this formula from the known 
inscriptions of the first century of the Hegra does not 
necessarily mean that it was not used in this period, but it has 
not been met with owing to the small number of the 
inscriptions known from this century. 

As to the name Guraig there is some doubt whether 
the last letter is ^ I think that gim ^ is 

more probable, since is diminutive of ^ 

George. I believe this to be so because most of the people 
of Upper Egypt were Christians who were converted to Islam, 
and I have not met with any reference to the name ^If 
we take ^ as the right name, then it follows that the name 
-A— should be -Al*., and not because the father of 
Guraig, a Copt, should have a Coptic name. 

’ Bipertoire No. 67 (188 a.h.). 

• Eepertoire No. 137 (2a5 a.h.). 

• Repertoire No. 261 (205 a.h.). 

‘ Repertoire No. 333 (234 a.h.). 
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This monument is now kept in the collection of the Museum 
of Arab Ait in Cairo, and is legisteied under No. 9291. 

Before closing this article I should like to thank Dr. D. S. 
Margoliouth for his comment on my previous paper, and I 
feel inclined to take his reading lijj instead of as the 
correct one. 

Note. —^Attention is drawn to “ The Most Ancient Islamic 
Monument Known ”, by the same author, in the JRAS- 
for April, 1930, p. 321. 

7S. 



Notes on the Gutian Period 

Bt SIDNEY SMITH 
1. A Letteb of the Aoadb Pebiod 
A LETTEB from a man called IsUnm-Dagan has been 
published by M. Thureau-Bangin in Berne iPAesyriologie, 
xxiii, pp. 23 S. Another letter of this man has recently 
been presented to the Trustees of the British Mnaeiun by 
Dr. N. L. Corkill, formerly Civil Surgeon, Baghdad, who very 
kindly allowed me to study and copy it at Baghdad; it is 
now numbered 121205. The tablet was obtained in Na^iriyah, 
and though the statement of the fellab to whom it once 
belonged that it was found at Siukarah is of no value, it 
certainly came from a site in the Muntafik area, very possibly 
from illicit excavations which are known to have been 
conducted at Warka. The tablet was probably found at the 
same time and in the same place as the tablet now in the 
Louvre, so that they were found in the archive of the sender, 
not of the addressee, a curious circumstance for which many 
parallels could be cited. The writing is delicate, very accurate, 
and large. Owing to an accident when I was examining the 
tablet at Baghdad, after making my copy of the text which 
was then complete, the tablet was broken and some signs have 
now been injured in lines 21-4. 

TranslUeration 

(1) En-ma (2) IS-Jai-un-(ilu)Da-gan (3) a-na LVGAL-RA ^ 
(4) eqlam{lain) e-ru-uj* (5) u buJam u-zu-w (6) a-pu-na-ma 
(7) Gu-ti-um ^-ma-me (8) eqlam (9) u4a * a-ru-uS * (10) a * 
dah-ii (11) o-no ® mai * da-na-ta (12) ma ag-ga-ti * (13) m •-»- 
ib-ma (14) ad-da’’ (15) eqlam * (16) KI.KAL.KAL^^ 
(17) tt {ui)a-ga-mu (18) ti^ru-tam “ (19) K-Si(h) “-u-nt-faun-wio 
(20) bulam a-na aUm {Kl.Um) (21) su *-da ’’-ri-ib (22) 
ma ” bfdam (pi.) (23) Gu-ti-u it-nt-u (24) u a-na-gu (25) fituit- 
ma u-Ia* a-ga-bi (26) kaspam{am) a-na-da'’-hm (27) e-K®® 
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(28) m-e-ai (ilu)Sar-^a-li-iarri(ri) (29) «-ma (30) hm-ma 
bu-lam (31) 6u-ti-u it-ru-u (32) in ra-tm-ni-ga (33) lu da '’-na~ 
da'^-nu^^ (34) a-na-Si-ma^^ Id a-la-kam^^ (36) lea$'pam{am) 
a-na-da ’’-nu ^^-kum (36) u a<l-<2a ’ bulam (37) tt-fc* * (2a ’’-no- 
za-ar (38) U-bi-gi^^ (39) gi-nu-lim (40) a-ri-ii^-ga. (41) 
mu-duk 2m ti-da.'’ 


Translation 

Thus Ishkun-Dagan to . . . Cultivate the laud and preserve 
the cattle. Up to now the Gutian did not cultivate the land. 
Don’t say “ How so ? ” You are strong, so settle Akkad (?), 
and do you cultivate the land. Let the store-places and the 
ponds be sought (?) out for you for an approach, and have 
the cattle brought into the city. With regard to (?) the cattle the 
Gutians have reared (?), now as for myself I shall say nothings 
I shall pay you the money. 1 swear by the life of Sharkalisharri 
that if you will indeed deliver the cattle the Gutians reared (?) 
of your own free will, I will transport (? lit. carry), and 
that I will pay you the money when (the cattle) come to 
me. But you are not to keep the cattle. Make your cultivator 
camp (?) at the regular grain-dumps. You have been given 
instructions. 


Notes 

^ This is probably a personal name; Mic element BA oeeurs in the 
personal names on the stele of Manishtusu published by Father Scheil. 
^It is unlikely that the reading is iarra, though a similar form oocurs in 

the Cappadocian texts, the language of which is closely connected with 

the languge of the Agode period, e.g. in COT., iv, No. 113383, 11. 19-20, 

ana kumra . .. dim ; Lewy (ZA., N.F., ir. 244) considers this form a parallel 
to the ttatas determinatas of Aramaic, but there is a good ease tor considering 
it an indeterminatus of the kind found elsewhere in Akkadian, the existence 
of which is denied by some. Mr. Godd has suggested to me that ana . . . BA 
may be due to a mixture of Akkadian and Sumerian idiom by the scribe. 
But the interpretation really depends on the sense of the letter, and though 
11. 4-21, might be addressed to a king they do not necessitate the 
assumption; LUOAL.BA may have been the king's principal officer in 
the south. The mention of SharkalishaiTi in 28 xirecludes the addressee 
being the king if «»ia be taken as present, the natural view, in 29; if wna 
is preterite, then one of the altematiye explanations given above may be 
ocnrect. See note 17. 
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• erut 2nd a. imp., arui 3rd a. prot., arii oonat. nomen agentia; we MO 
jnatified in aaanming an infinitive araJhi for thia period. The verb ia of the 
n-oonjugation. whereaa in the First Dsmasty of Babylon period it belonga 
to the t-oonjngation. The forma are used by a man whose name pointa to 
the Middle Euphrates area, judging from the element Dagan, and may be 
a local dialect, arui seems to be a medial form in sequence yakrui, arui, 
erui, art/(vowel aaaimilation). The imperative erui, on the other hand, must 
derive from hurui, and ahows a vowel modification dependent on the aoftened 
guttural. Note the form of the sign e. and its clear distinction on this tablet. 
There be no question of a scribal error, the assumption to which recourse 
is so regrettably frequent. 

' The generalizing ma, giving the singular a collective significance. 
The double m, which also occurs in 19, is contrary to the general avoidance 
of double oonaonante, and may be due to the_Bpecial character of ma, 
see note 8. 

‘ The differentiated uae of the negatives in thia letter is interesting, 
a as in Gadd and Legrain, Ur Excavations. Texts, i, No. 276 (where I should 
have transliterated and translated a limtud “may he not allot", from 
madadu) with the preterite is the negative of the imperative; ula, with 
present, is the negative of the jussive, via is also the negative of plain state¬ 
ment with either present or preterite. In the Louvre letter la ia used with 
the subjunctive and with the jussive, and is not to be distinguished from 
via by more than the emphasis. The difference in the stress is shown in 
later texts, e.g. Chiera, Texts o/ Varied Contents, No. 65, 1. 21, tumma 
bitati iiiu rahu la inakleis v iumma tihru via (not fihrv(v) la) uratta " li 
those properties are larger (than the given dimensions) he shall not deduct 
therefrom, and If they are smaller he shall also not add thereto ", The 
Assyriaiu used u( and la alternatively with the indicative, and thia is true 
of all later periods; la alone is us^ with the subjunctive, the weaker 
form being preferred as in French. But thoughout the history of the 
Akkadian language vl(a) and la may be parallel and the presence of la in 
parallelism or apposition is by no means a proof of a subjunctive, as some 
suppose. 

' ana. I take this to be for anna, demonstrative and indeclinable. 

* mat. I rmderstand this to stand for the later mel, which appears in 
the Cappadocian texts as a declinable noun, but is here indedirtable. Though 
there ia a slight break of the surface I consider the reading certain. The 
force of the question ia : " How am I to do it T " 

' If the use of the sigiu da and ta in this letter be compared it nuy be 
thought that there ia a method discernible, da is used (1) where it would 
appear in later script, e.g. danata/dannata, anadakum/anaddakkmn, 
anadanukum/anaddanukunt, danadanu/lanaddanv, tida/tida or tide-, (2) 
it stands as the second syllable where t is doubled, e.g. addalatta ; (3) it 
stands for the ta of later orthography in the initial position, danadanu/ 
tanaddanu, danaear/tanaesar. On tiie other hand, ta is used between vowels 
where t should not be dupUcated, danata/daimata. In the Louvre letter the 
only instances pf da fall under head (3). This suggests that the differentiation 
is between aspirate and nnaspirated consonante, not that between fortes 
and lenes. But zvdarib/iuterib is difficult to avoid, and I can find nothing 
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in the nae of the othw oonaonnntal aigne to anggeat any ayatem. I mentioii 
the matter in order to avoid any haaty generaliaationa, and to ahow that 
there ia good ground for keeping a tranaliteration which difierentiatea 
different aigna. 

' The rendering of thia line ia doubtful. 1 first thought that maggati 
might be pi. aoo. of a noun oonneoted with moguiu, and that the phrase 
might be compared to the later iu/hibu nidvta ; it might then be rendered 
" cause the fallen habitations to be inhabited ”. But the reduplicated 
consonant ia unusual, and another view has suggested itself. damOa, the 
permanaive, requires some link with the imperative; that points to the use 
of ma as a disjunctive copula found in later texts, e.g. the Cappadocian. 
Thus in Lewy, ZXa KtiUtpeleide der Sanmlung Hahn, No. 6, 1. 12, where 
the sense of the letter, and particularly 1. 26, require the reading iuma 
inumi NN, ilikani ma garum ana itriSu iduar " If, when NN atrivea, then 
the merchants’ court makes a claim for his tithe ", ma begins a line and is 
appositional in force, aggati should then be a country or district, and is 
parallel to aggide KI in the Sumerian colunm of Poebel, Butaricai Ttxtt, 
No. 34, and to the later orthography Akhad, so far as the doubled consonant 
ia concerned. The use of << for the later di is usual. The historical 
inscriptions, of course, all have A-ga-de, but a phonetic spelling in a letter 
is intelligible. The absence of the determinative is disturbing but not 
conclusive, and the sense is good. For the use of disjunctive ma see further 
Gadd and I,egTain, op. cit., No. 275, L 29. 

* The use of stt where later orthography has iu points clearly to 
a pronunciation of the Shaph'el forms with tin for skin. The sibilants of 
the ^ode period have been discussed by Thureau-Dangin, SA., xxiii, 28. 
The whole question of the sibilants in cuneiform needs reconsideration, 
see JEA., xi, 238-9. I doubt whether the phenomena oan be reduced to 
order in a land of mixed population where the people mostly wrote as they 
spoke. The same phenomena occur tOKlay. 

I* The plural of KI.KAL does not require the repetition of KI. The 
meaning of the word ia by no means clear. Both KI.KAL and KI8LAH 
(KI. UD) are rendered nidutu or teriqln; the latter is presumably from 
rSgu, and means land that has been cleared of buildings or cultivation. 
In many cases nidutu seems to mean waste land, but a discussion of KISLAH 
by Gdtze in Kleinasiatische Kortchung, i, 194, Anm. 1, proves that in the 
Hittite texts the word is used of a place where grain was stored. In the 
present text KI.KAL.KAL and agammu are obviously to serve some useful 
purpose, and since the cattle would naturally water at the agammu, it is 
natural to suppose that they will find fodder at the KI.KAL.KAL; that 
the word refers, in fact, to the i^ki kenvtim of 1. 38. Now in the descriptiona 
of the seven devils it is said that they jump about t'lui nigisi irsM and lie 
down tna niduti iriiti, and the parallelism suggests that as the former 
means " in a cleft in the ground ’’ the latter means something like " in a 
hole in the ground". Similarly these devils ina niduti iraiti iUenenbu 
" rise out of a hole (?) in the ground "; tebu could hardly be used of a 
flat surface. Grain, of course, is not stacked in Iraq, for obvious reasons, 
but stared in jaw or simply in holes below ground, and I suppose nidulu 
Sb ground lying fallow and used for storage in ailoa in this way. 




error of tlie scribo or the copyiet. It ia possible to read eik here and derive 
the verb from nataku " to choose ", hut the value ii occurs in Hammurabi's 
Code. 1. 12, and is preferable; the verb is then “ to search 

This word is unknown to me. Is it a preposition governing the noun T 
And is it in that case comparable to tibi, of which Ungnad has collected 
instances in MV AO., IQl.'i, Heft 2? The sign for 6i in that word is 
different. Or is it by any chance for ivha”i ? 

The ordinary usage does not require the preposition, see Thuroan- 
Dangin, HA., xxiii, 26, but the insertion is intelligible. Note that by the 
time of Sharkalisharri the form is already eZt, not al, as previously. 

For the subjunctive directly dependent on uma without conjunction 
see Thureaii-Dangin, loc. cit., 27. 

I understand alakam to he 3rd s. preterite cnergious with dative 
suffix of the 1st person pronoun, and compare arui above. Others may 
have other explanations. 

” The interpretation of this u depends upon the tense of uma ; if, as 
I translate, the verb is present, then u is the copula, and introduces a new 

address to the recipient. If nnm is preterite the sequence is not clear. 

For Upiku ' grain-dump", see Godd, Tablets from Kirkuk, No. 43, 
Chiera, Texts of Varied Contents, No. 51. 

•• I know no other instances of a verb mat[t, d)ak(q, g)u with which this 
word can be connected. If the word madakiu, not yet satisfactorily 
explained—the latest attempt may be found in AJSL., xli, 274—belongs 
to a root niadaku "to encamp”, then muduk may be 2nd s. imper. 
ii, 1, and mean " make to camp ", with double accusative. 


This letter is of historical interest in that it gives a picture 
of confusion in Babylonia during the reign of Sharkalisharri 
caused by the Gutians. This people were obviously in control 
of some area, probably in southern Babylonia, for some time ; 
that this is an incident due to the “ horde of Gutium ” which 
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figures in the dynastic lists is beyond doubt, for an unpublished 
and apparently mislaid chronicle states that the fall of 
Naram-Sin was caused by the Gutians. It has long been known 
that Sharkalisharri was at war with the Gutians, and that 
some trouble in the south led to a battle at Erech ; the present 
letter seems to date from the period immediately following 
the success of the king of Agade. If this assumption is correct, 
the position shows that there was not an independent king at 
Eiech, and the Fourth D 3 ma 8 ty of Erech which figures in 
the King Lists must be subsequent to the reign of 
Sharkalisharri, 

2. The Opponents op the Gutians 

The only cuneiform text which contains mention of the 
ravages of the Gutians in Babylonia is a copy of a lament 
first published and translated by Professor Pinches,^ and 
re-edited by Professor Langdon.^ This text, Rm. iv, 97, 
was written at Babylon on the 25th Elul, 297 B.c., and Oppert 
claimed that it had a direct reference to Antigonus’ campaign 
in Babylonia, now known to have been conducted in 310- 
309 B.c, Few will now doubt, however, that the lament is a 
much older text than this, though the interests of the copyist 
in it may well have been due to the conditions created by 
Antigonus. Langdon at first suggested that the historical 
reference was to the Aramaean invasion of Babylonia in the 
reign of Eriba-Marduk, but this view has no inherent 
probability, and the same authority now rightly refers the 
historical position to the period of Gutian domination recorded 
in the King Lists.® Now this lament, when analysed, presents 
an important feature worthy of closer attention than it has 
received. 

The form of the lament is simple. Women of various towns 

‘ PSBA., 1901, May, and Old Tetiament in the Light of Hiatoriad 
Records, 477. 

* Sumerian and Babylonian Psalma, No. xxv. 

' Cambridge Andent History, i. 424. Hommel, Rthnologie vnd Ceographie, 
421, thinka the reference may be to the Kasgitea. 
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are first said to be weeping, and appropriate reasons, not of 
a religious, but of a secular, kind are given. The second half 
consists of a series of summonses to mourn for a certain number 
of the M-mw towns. There is no reason to assume that the 
women are intended for the goddesses of the various cities in 
this particular case, indeed, the fact that the lament proceeds 
from a mention of “ the woman of Erech ” and the “ woman 
of Agnde ” to “ the daughter of Erech ” and “the daughter 
of A^e ” shows fairly clearly that human women, young and 
old, are meant. The list of women mentioned is as follows : 
(1) the distressed one, nuwaalu, of Erech; (2) the distressed 
one of Agade ; (3) the woman of Erech; (4) the woman of 
Agade; (6) the daughter of Erech ; (6) the daughter of 
Agade; (7) the daughter of Larak; (8) the woman of 
l^ursagkalamma, (9) the woman of l^ulhudi^ul; (10) the 
woman of Mar (1) ^; (11) the woman of Agade ; (12) the 
woman of Eesh; (13) the woman of Dunnu; (14) the 
daughter of Nippur; (15) the woman of Der. The 

towns named are Erech, Larak, and Nippur. There 
is one feature of this list of women which immediately 
attracts attention. The second, fourth, and sixth are con¬ 
nected with Agade, the eighth with Hursagkalanuna, the 
eleventh again with Agade, the thirteenth with Duimu, and 
the fifteenth with Der. Now this group of towns forms a 
geographical group of a striking kind. Agade was the capital 
of a dynasty which the Gutians are said to have overthrown, 
ipursagkalamma, the modem Ingharra, the site of the 
excavations of recent years popularly called “ Kish ”, lay 
near the centre of Akkad. Dunnu was the western fortress 
of Akkad, and is the site visited by Miss Gertrude Bell between 
Bahhaliyah and Shafathah.^ Der was the eastern fortress 
of the same land, a laU near the modem serai of Badrah, on 

' MAS.KI Ib not otherwise known in Southern Babylonia and I suggest 
with due reserve that MAR.Kl may be meant. 

’ Amurath^to Amuraih, pp. 134-5. The spelling there given, Shetateh, 
is an error which is perpetuated on the survey maps, though implicitly 
corrected by Reuther, Vkhaidhir. 
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tihe Persian border. The other group consists of Erech, Larak, 
|Iulhud\iul, Mar (1), Kesh, and Nippur. Of these, ^nlhudhul 
is otherwise unknown, but Erech, Larak, Mar (1), and Kesh 
all lay in Sumer, roughly the modem area of the Muntafik. 
Nippur is in a central position, but belonged by tradition to 
Sumer, and no d 3 maBty can have been secure at Warka, 
which had not secured itself by gaining possession of the place. 

If, with these geographical groups in view, we turn to the 
lament, the use of these compositions for choral performance 
of a primitive kind suggests that there were two bands of 
women and that each half-chorus sang alternately lines 
appropriate to the two geographical groups. The summons 
to mourn for the three cities may have been announced by 
the whole chorus. The lines may be allotted as follows :— 


1 . 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 


1 . 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 


1 (A), marsatu Vruk "I 

1 (B). mar^u Agade KI] 

2 (A). Urukaitum tabku. 

2 (B). KI.MIN (Agade/Uvm tabku) 

3 (A), marat Uruk tabku 

3 (B). marat Agade KI tanambi 

4 (A), ia marat Larak KI . 


5 (B). KurmgkdUurnnaitwn tabku .... 

6 (A), ^ulhudhtditum tabku . 

7. MAS.Kl-itum tabku . 


1. 8 (B). Agadeitum tabku . 

1. 9 (A). Kekuitum tabku . 

1. 10 (B). Dunnaitum tabku . 

1. 12 (A), marat Nippuri tabku .... 
1. 14 (B). Deritum tabku 

1.16 (all). aiSa Uruk biha' . 

1.18 (all). aSSa Larak biha' . 

1. 20 (all). aSia Nippuri bika’ . 


The only irregularity in this arrangement occurs in lines ^7, 
where one half-chorus sings of two dties, and that is not, 
I think, sufficient to make us dismiss this interpretation as 
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too artificial. The division between half-choruses is inherently 
probable ; it accords with what we know of Sumerian practice, 
with other literatures and with the modem Shi‘ah practice 
at the Muharram ceremonies. Assuming that this inter¬ 
pretation is correct, I see in this text an instance in cuneiform, 
in the first two lines, of the way in which later scribes copied 
on one line, without any mark or space, that which was 
originally written in two, a practice exemplified in Hebrew 
in certain Psalms, as Principal Slotki has shown in a brilliant 
study.^ 

This division of the text is not without historical significance. 
These two small groups of cities centre round two capitals, 
Erech and Agade, in exactly the manner we should expect 
if the events referred to occurred at some time during the 
domination of the Gutians, subsequent to the death of 
Sharkalisharri. The position corresponds, in fact, so closely 
that there need be no doubt that the lament originated during 
the period of the Gutian domination. 

Reasons have been adduced above for believing that the 
Fourth Dynasty of Erech must be dated later than 
Sharkalisharri. This dynasty lasted either twenty-six or 
thirty years, while the kings of Agade who succeeded 
Sharkalisharri reigned some thirty-nine years. On the 
authority of the unpublished chronicle from Ashur, we may 
assume that the beginning of the Gutian period, which lasted ■ 
in all some 125 years, was reckoned as from the end of Naram- 
Sin’s reign, twenty-four years earlier than the commencement 
of the Erech dynasty. The fall of Erech on this reckoning 
took place about half-way through the Gutian period, and the 
available figures seem to show that the dynasty of Agade 
was able to retain independence after the fall of the southern 
capital. 

The summons to mourning at the end of the lament mentions 
only three cities, and all belong to the southern group. The 

1 Journal of tha Manehealer Egyptian and OrienbU Society, xvi, pp. 31 fi., 
and further references there. 
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passages concerning these tawra axe barely intelligible, but 
the language points to the toums having been captured. The 
omission of the northern towns in this connection is significant, 
and serves to show that the lament was composed before 
the final fall of Agade. 

But perhaps the most interesting feature of the lament 
may be found in the very restricted geographical grouping. 
Agade has not yet been precisely located, but must have 
been within reasonable distance of Babylon, and probably 
nearer the Tigris ; the other towns of the northern group lie 
in a narrow band of territory stretching from the eastern 
border near the hills to the western desert. The southern 
towns all seem to lie between the Euphrates and the modem 
Shatrah canal, with Nippur as the northern, Erech as the 
southern point, again a strictly limited area. There is no 
mention of many important towns, and the most striking 
omissions in this respect are Umma, Lagash, and Ur. It 
might be supposed that the last-named had been so sorely 
smitten by Bimush that it had for a time ceased to be of any 
importance, and no remains of the period have yet been found 
in the excavations there ; but there is, in fact, evidence that 
Ur at this period was at least for a time independent, as will 
be seen. As to Lagash, we know that the town was little 
affected by the Gutian invasion, and, in fact, shortly after 
the fall of Erech the most flourishing period there began, 
though complete independence was apparently never claimed. 
Becently evidence has turned up to show that there was a 
connection between Lagash and Ur at the time of Gudea and 
Ur-Bau. Perhaps the explanation of the omission of these 
and other important cities from the list in the lament is that 
they did not oppose the Gutians at all, but accepted their 
overlordship, in order to be free, first from Agade, then 
from Erech. 

3. A Nbw Kino of Ub 

A broken clay cone now in the British Museum, No. 121343, 
was obtained at Khidhr, and the exact provenance is uncertain, 
JUAS. APBIL 1832. 20 
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but as there were at the time many antiquities in Kh i dhr from 
illicit excavations at Warka, there is some reason to believe 
it came from that site. 

Transliteration 

(1) (d)En-U (2) Itigal (3) Eridu Kl-ra (4) (?) (5) htgal 

Vri Kl-tna-ge (6) ahzu-ni (7) mu-na-du. 


Inscription on broken cone. 




'Mil 1 

HI 








Translation 

Elili (?) king of Ur has built his apsu for Enki kine of 
Eridu. 

The reading of the name is by no means certain ; I can only 
suggest that it is perhaps to be read Elili, and to be compared, 
so far as the form of the name is concerned, with Elulu, a 
king of the First Dynasty of Ur according to the king lists, 
or with Uulu, one of the four names given for the three troubled 
years after the death of Sharkalisharri. There is no reason to 
identify him with either at present. 

The writing of the inscription is of the style of the Third 
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Dyimsty of Ur, but might be as early as Gudea. The sigiu 
are elongated and straggling. It is historically impossible to 
date this unknown king of Ur later than Ur-Xammu, and we 
are therefore justified in assuming that Ur was for a time 
independent during the Gutian domination. As the cone was 
certainly not found at Ur or Eridu, for reasons on which it is 
unnecessary to dilate, the “ kingdom ” included a city outside 
the immediate confines of Ur, possibly Erech itself, so that 
the importance of this king, though probably exaggerated by 
his title, was not purely local. 

4. Ub-NIN.MAE, Governor op Lagabh 
The Iraq Museum acquired in 1929 a stone cone bearing a 
hitherto imknown inscription. The object is now numbered 
7053 (29-10-1). The stone is red with a white streak, the base 


Stone cone. 



is slightly hollowed out into a cup-shape, the stem is gently 
curved, and the top is broken oS almost square. The 
provenance is uncertain, but it came from southern Babylonia. 
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The insciiption denotes a votive object, whereas clay cones 
bear building inscriptions, but what purpose the object 
served I do not know. The style of writing is that of the Third 
Djmasty of Ur, and seems to me probably subsequent to 
Gudea. As the name of Ur-NIN.MAR does not occur on 
tablets of the time of the Third Dynasty, this governor may 
have ruled Lagash at the end of the Gutian period. 

Tranaliteration 

(1) {d)Ba-u (2) nih-a-ni (3) nam-til (4) Ur-[d)NIN.MAR.KI 
(6) iSSaJi (6) Lagos Kl-ha-ie (7) gim-gir-nun (8) dam-amar-iu 
(9) dvmu al-ge (10) w nam-tU-ni-hi (11) a-mu-norru. 

NOTES 

1. Jensen reads the name of this deity Baba, and is supported by Thureau- 
Oangin, Homophonea ntnUriene, p. 40. 

7. Presumably a female proper name. 

8. This appears to describe the lady's relation to the governor for whose 
life the object is dedicated, but I do not understand the phrase. 

8. dumu seems to stand for dumu.aal as in Gadd and Lograin, Ur 
Exeavationa. Texti, i, No. 12, or No. 17. al alone is a peculiar personsJ 
name; one expects al-la, but the scribe is given to contracted forms. 

62. 



Two Hymns of the Catuh-stava of NagSrjuna 

Bt GIUSEPPE TUCOI 

rpHE two hyiims here edited are respectively the first and 
the last of the four stavas attributed to Nagarjuna, and 
generally known and quoted under the comprehensive name 
Catuh-stava or Catu-stava ; the other two stotras, missing in 
our manuscript, are the Loka^ta-stava and the Citta-vajra- 
stava. As to their authorship, there is but little doubt; the 
style itself is the same as that of the harikda of the MSla- 
madhyamika-karikas. Moreover, Candrakirti in his Prasarvna- 
padd quotes from the Catuh-stava, attributing one of them, 
viz. the Lokatita-slava to the Master, acdrya-padah (p. 413). 

We are naturally inclined to attach little importance to 
the hymnology of the Hindus, because, even if some of the 
stotras are very beautiful from the literary point of view, 
we think that they do not add very much to our knowledge 
of Hindu thought. But I venture to disagree. Many of the 
sMras are not mere prayers or hymns in praise of God. In a 
certain way they cannot be dissociated from the dhyanas, 
which very often are embodied in them, that is to say, their 
aim is to produce an inner ecstasy by which the vision of 
God is made possible. They are therefore essential moments 
of the complex process of sdShava, just as the puja, the 
nama-japa, the klrlana, etc.; they are, in other words, 
instruments by which the intelligence grasps the religious 
truth therein expounded, while in a second moment the spirit 
focuses and visualizes, as it were, that same truth in a direct 
experience. It is therefore evident that the immense stotra- 
literature has a great bearing upon the study of Indian 
mysticism, and must be thoroughly investigated by the 
students of religious psychology or by those who want to 
understand the true and fundamental characters of Hindu 
religious experience. 
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In. the Catvih-stava we are confronted, no doubt, with one 
of the best specimens of this kind of literature. As a matter 
of fact, the four stotraa contain in a great synthesis the entire 
Mahayana dogmatics conducive to the supreme realization of 
the iunyata, considered as paramartha, viz. as the Absolute. 
At the same time they show, paradoxical as this might appear 
at first sight, that Buddhism even in its Mahayana derivatives 
remained fundamentally what it was at its very beginning; 
I mean a kind of mysticism which does not admit the existence 
of any god as an absolute entity. Of course its Ol 3 rmpus is 
full of gods and divine beings, crowned by the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, but all these gods have only a relative reality, 
they exist in so far as prapaiica exists, viz. in so far as the 
play of vikalpas and samhalpas, the synthetic and analytic 
imaginations, takes place in our mind. Even the dhyani- 
Buddhas of later Mahayana-mysticism are subjective pro¬ 
jections of the purified mind of the Bodhisattvas or of the 
Yogins. Their vision can be enjoyed in the highest stages of* 
dhyana and samadhi; but, when all impressions of the great 
cosmic ignorance representing the negative but necessary side 
of the Eternal are destroyed, even Buddhas and Tathagatas 
disappear, since any activity of mind is lost in the pammartha. 
This paramartha is the Absolute beyond words, which may be 
called void only in so far as no predicate can be applied to it. 

In the sphere of relative existence there is place for all 
sorts of gods, but in the plane of truth even the Tathagata 
vanishes (v. Haribhadra’s Abhisamayalankaraloka, p. 542, 
of my edition). 

This process is indicated by the Ccduh-stava ; the four parts 
into which it is divided cannot be dissociated. There must 
be four stavas because the truth can be realized in a fourfold 
gradation of different intensity corresponding to the fourfold 
body of the Buddha. Elach stava is therefore to be related 
to a particular aspect of the truth, of which one of the four 
bodies of the Buddha is to be considered as the symbol. It 
seems to me that the Catuh-atava codifies, as it were, the 
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buddhology of Nagarjuna, ahowiag at the same time that 
the great doctor knew the system of the four bodies of Buddha, 
though he gives each one of them a name different from the 
usual one. But, reading the hymns, we shall easily recognize 
behind the difference of denomination the analogy of doctrine, 
and it will not be difficult to identify nkwpama with nirmoM, 
lokdtUa with sambhoga, citta-mjra with dharma-kaya, pmra- 
martha with svabh&vika-lcaya. This implies analogy between 
Nag^juna and Maitreya, and it shows that the tova-kdya- 
theory is much older and more diffused than is generally 
supposed. 

My text is based on a Kepalese paper manuscript, not very 
old, which I bought in Nepal ; the text is accompanied by a 
Tika, which is a mere balorbodhint, giving the grammatical 
construction of the sentences, nothing more. 

The Tibetan translation is contained in bsTan agyur, mDo 
(Narthang edition), i, 74, b, 4 ff. 
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* 

»r»rw>9 i 

ftift^nr: h i 

w w wV%w I 

BTJ^T ^ ?* mw iftiSrWi^fiWV N 2 

w wtwT w w ^rv^TOft TiT*n^«: i 

^TT’Tl%>*irt WVWT'lftl » 3 

w ?^ifr7*rrft?T: wrft fn^Vfwt: i 

HTH n 4 

^v?s|V 5 ‘i 

*>^V° II 

1 I '»>^T^V"'V"''*'*i'*'«*l*?’*lll 

3 ^Y*i»i-a-S|-i5'vB-5^ii I 

T’^’^ll 

* The MS. reads vSdim, but the Tika vedint, which is supported by the 
Tibetan text. 

* MSS. na ea niurivaya. 
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The Hymn to the Incomparable One 

1. O incomparable One, homage unto Thee, who knowest 
(the truth that phenomena) have no essence of their own! 
Thou art eager of the benefit of this world, misled by different 
theories. 

2. Nothing is seen by Thyself with the eye of the enlightened 
One. Sublime, 0 Lord, is Thy view which perceives the 
truth.^ 

3. From the standpoint of metaphysical truth there is 
neither hnower nor thing to be known. Oh I Thou knowest the 
reality very difficult to be known. 

4. Thou dost neither create nor destroy anything; having 
perceived the sameness of everything, thou reachedst the 
most sublime condition. 


I Inaamnoh as you do not see anyilking, 
jort tor this you see the truth, viz. the iinym 
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w fir^Turwlfwn; i 

^rrflrrS ^tvwjrr ittw n 5 

wlr^i^t w«rr f*r*ft i 

TtfSH: «^ 7 

w ?J iftr ?(fw: vTcy«9T«nT5r^ n i 

■<rnrpre»rf%^w n 

^ 5J WTM W I 

f ^ wmai?B: n * 9 


6 I II 

6 I ^«*3R‘^"T^Tav^’l’«’^ll 

7 I 5r-5j*^|^^|-gq-«-^igc;N'0 |I 

9 W^^*pj;*WN’«V0,5*^»I*|», I a,^5|-n*gy^-»|*»|c;;VBlc; ( 

1 Quoted by panjiid on Bodhicaryavatdra, p. 420, and by Advayavajra 
(in AdvayavajTa-aaAgraha, ed. by Haraprasada Shastri), p. 22. 

• Quoted by panjikd on Bodhicarydvatara, p. 489. 
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6 . Thou dost not take nirvana as the suppression of aarnsara ; 
since thou, O Lord, dost not perceive any samsdra, thou 
obtainedst quiescence.^ 

6 . Thou knowest that the defilement of passion and the 
purification of virtue have the same taste ; since no dis¬ 
crimination is possible in the reality thou art completely pure. 

7. Thou, O Master, didst not utter a single syllable, and 
(yet) the entire [mass ofj people fit to be converted was 
gratified with the shower of the law, 

8 . Thou art not adherent to the skandhaa, to the dhdtus, 
or to the dyatanas. Thou art mind only (as infinite and 
pure) as the ether, nor dost Thou reside in any contingent 
thing {dharma). 

9. The notion of being does not occur to Thee at all, and 
yet Thou art exceedingly compassionate towards all beings 
tortured by sorrow and pain. 


* Nirvana is not the result of suppression of aatpMTa ; suppression 
of something implies previous existence of something; but mnudra is 
not ezistenee—inasmuch it is pratitya-tamutpanna, relative; ntroSW* 
also is relative, if it is considered as the result of suppression of tleias, viz. 
of tanuSra. As a matter of fact, neither merit nor demerit exist, because 
any judgment of values as well as any notion is vibdpa or aanJadpa. But 
truth is beyond the two; nirvana and saipsdni are therefore equivalent, 
since they are imagined as reciprocally connected, but in the realization of 
param&rtha they must disappear just as all contraries must necessarily 
vanish. 
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^|^: md i < > < i Ni |- fi i w Tf»rwi f ^^ iroV i 

^ n 10 

^ nfjr^Tarfir: ^Tftw*r?»!rTfiTfn it i 

W SRfWsfTfnHT^ « nt iHr 11 

^ ^ iftr i 

«niiw*r<\TT«rT*it^^w *rfT^ «12 

n w^ww?f«Sini i 

WTTfl^ir^ 11 14 


10 I 

I ga-ife«i-prv3-*»^«'w'P*i II 

gVn-»is-na^*^VS’»T^’'l I 

14 5YJ;c;-sya-^q,-^s)-.^c; J ) 

^ MS. jfdto. 

• Quoted by Csndrakirti, commenting on MiUa-mdMyamiha-barihai, 
p. 216, where in a we read ekatvS,nyatva° ; in c Candrakirti’a reading u 
defective. 
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10. Thy mind, 0 Lord, is not attached to those multifarious 
opinions as regards pleasure and pain, existence of an ego, 
non-existence of an ego, affirmation of some eternal being, 
negation of some eternal being. 

11 . Thy belief is that things do not go (changing into some 
other condition), nor do they come (into existence by the 
agency of some force): nor dost Thou admit that there is a 
whole as the conglomeration of many parts. Therefore Thou 
knowest the absolute truth. 

12. Thou art followed everywhere, but Thou art born 
nowhere; oh great ascetic, Thou art beyond our thought, 
as regards attributes of birth and corporeity. 

13. Thou, the irreproachable One, didst understand that 
this world is neither unity nor multiplicity; it is like an 
echo, it is subject neither to changing [into other forms] 
nor to destruction. 

14. Thou, my Lord, didst know that the cycle of existence 
is neither eternal nor impermanent, that in it there is no 
predicable nor predicate, (since it is) similar to a dream or to 
a magic play. 
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m4i«irM<ig4<in: if»!T% i 

n 13 

^ f s I 

« 16 

w ^ ?i»r fs «7irf»nfhJ« i 
it lltt WTTTT ^ ^ iwit n 17 
*Mt^r *rTf^ t *iTt irt^rTftntvT ^ i 

*,1j r*ivifit«fT^T^ ^tT*T n 18 

i*rnRrr *irr% I’ntBrrarBjtPr n ^ i 
^nr ifrftNsY fwm n 19 

^JifarxTiriY^^ wrftt 11 

win ^EiTiEiwn^ h 20 

18 . . . Ffv§’^‘“'*^S I 

19 I *J^^'S=;*^»cn-i^gi^'iiVg‘^ II 

P VY "‘^T 5"i '1,^ ■®'^T3*i I 11 

' My xylograph is effaced here, and the reading is doubtful. 
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15. All defilements which have their root and their fruit 
in the faculty of projecting new karmic series have been 
completely overcome by Thee, immaculate One. By (realizing) 
the nature of the defilements thou obtainest immortality. 

16. 0 Thou, firm in thy resolve. Thou didst see the world 
of material appearances as devoid of any predicate and like 
the immaterial. Still in the material sphere Thou appearest 
with a body shining with the (thirty-two) marks of the 
great man. 

17. But even if Thy appearance has been seen, it cannot be 
said that Thou hast been seen. When the object has been 
seen. Thou art well seen, but reality is not the object of 
vision. 1 

18. Thy body has not the nine holes (as mortal beings have), 
it has no flesh, no bones, no blood; still Thou manifestedst 
a body (which is a mere reflex) just as the rainbow in the sky. 

19. Neither disease nor impurity are in Thy body; it is 
not subject to hunger or thirst and still in order to comply 
with the world, Thou hast shown a worldly behaviour. 

20. 0 impeccable One, no fault whatsoever (caused) by the 
obstruction of the actions can be found in Thee ; still on 
account of thy pity for this world Thou hast shown (an 
apparent) diving into karman. 


* The various ways of worshipping the Buddhas are the first moment in the 
long anupurvi or krama, which leads to the supreme realization. The same 
theory is accepted by the Saiva system of Kashmir, and generally by all 
Indian systems following Vedanta philosophy. The idea of God and the 
meditation on God as a personal being are mere up&yas for the iuddhi, 

which makes the aadhaka fit for higher stages of mystic realizations. 
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fSraft t^: i 

fir%*rw»r??fr^ n 22 

yrrWir 1 

^RrtwTf*Tt^=rfw?nf n 23 

^nrrot^ fi Npr% h® 24 

Xfn gapTFlf^iWFrR^ 

YTwqiFH. 

^*wrfSTf ?hr I 

» 25 

I WTTi: U 

3^'S*’ II 

p*r8’^' ^=;-5i’» "iSlY^YY'*> 33 ^ 1 1 
25 I 

‘ Quoted by Advayarajra, p. 22. 

• Quoted by Adyayarajra, p. 1. 
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21. Since the reality cannot be difEerentiated, there are no 
difEerent vehicleB (of liberation); only in order to convert 
living beings (according to their difEerent tendencies and 
maturity) Thou preachedst the three vehicles.^ 

22. Thy body is eternal, imperishable, auspicious. It is 
the very law, it is the Victorious one. Still on account of the 
people to be converted (to the path of salvation) Thou 
showedst Thy passing away into nirvana. 

23. In the infinite universe Thou art now and then beheld 
by those who have faith in Thee, and are anxious [to become 
Buddhas and to imitate Thy] descending upon earth. Thy 
birth, Thy illumination. Thy preaching. Thy entering into 
nvrvdifa. 

24. No feeling, O Lord, no ideation, no motion are in Thee. 
Thou art accomplishing in this world the duty of a Buddha, 
without participating in it. 

26. I have spread over the p^ect One, who is beyond our 
thoughts and any limitation, the flowers of his very attributes. 
Through the merit which I have begot may all living beings 
in this world participate in the extremely deep law of the 
sublime ascetic.^ 


‘ Vi*, ekay&na theory, as opposed to the three-^na theory; the truth 
being one, the yehiole to its realization must be one. But the truth appears 
to beings in a different way according to their different preparation and 
maturity. 

• The usual pw^yaparitfamatta is contained id this verse. 

JBAS. APBIL 1932. 21 
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I i 

ifV^^WRfwiwr wT^»WT?fVn’fWT*i # i 
?T^rr1*r ot«^ ’Ttfti aFmr: i 

ifWwiit^arwr i8ft% it »»fwifr 1 2 

^7*rTt^ ftinl 1 

^ w»3 

«i JTTtt mwmtt it?r 1 

^ fww^ 4 ^ ^ H 4 

W TUt^ I 

w ^!TWtBigar> WT »r*fr 5^ n 0 


3 |•*^•5ivaB,<•■3q•u^^I• I pYOf|*q'i3^f)*»i*«:;ia> | 

I «iI^»I'«l'»|E;B,-acg^I-B,aga|*9.^j; II 
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The Hymh to the Svtbeme Reauty 

1. How can I praise Thee, 0 Lord, (since Thou art) unborn, 
residing in no place, surpassing any worldly comparison, 
abiding in the sphere which is beyond the path of words ? ^ 

2. Anyhow, having recourse to worldly convention, I shall 
praise my Master with devotion, as Thou art, [only] accessible 
in the sense of reality. 

3. Since Thou hast the nature of the unborn, for Thee there 
is no birth, no coming, no going. Homage unto Thee, 0 Lord, 
who art devoid of any essence! 

4. Thou art neither existence nor non-existence, neither 
impermanent nor perennial,^ neither eternal nor non-etemal. 
Homage tmto Thee who art beyond any duality! 

6. No coloiur is perceived in Thee, neither red nor green nor 
scarlet, neither yellow nor black nor white. Homage unto 
Thee, who art without colour! 


* The paramartha is beyond words; how oen it be praised T It is the 
Absolute and therefore, by d^nition, no further determination is possible. 
When we wont to say somethidg about it we cannot help limiting it within 
our ideas. But it is always through words and ideas that truths become 
present to our spirit and are afterwards realized. The following verses 
insist therefore on the negative description of the paramartha, of which the 
best determination is complete negation of all predioables; omnit 
delerminatio eat negatio. 

■ S&ivata, when used with nitya, indicates that being which, having hod 
an origin, is never destroyed; nitya is the being without beginning or end, 
aadaaatparivi&maiunya. 
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TTTTrt {ii* 4 imici ’WV 4 W II 6 

’T ^ wrf^T *11^1*1 TT I 

FT W ifiltTHFI Wlfr 4« % « 7 

wfisra: v^vrgarfn »m: i 

^ Ffaftrnt HTjfV it*tY 4W ?! B 8 

UN ^?T; ^cTi Fj^l^oisT fNS^?f I 
^N w. iw?!: Nin nt ii 9 

FT^ Fn^fr FT Fr«r ^ Fiif^ infi ft IMin u lo 

FT FT?f FTTFI?! ^FT^ Flf7TNf!t7T*l I 
5!*T 5 %ft HT^FSt 4 ^ FTFITTt N^^FTcPf FlfirH II 11 
B NT»rT^^.' wnf i B 


6 afe^*'W'»l'«IF|F|*5C>*»l*aiF|N* I S,Ci*>;,=;*^*l*aN*WaiFlFI*0| II 
aSY;jYa*5*J^'£;'F|**l|FI*ai I agil*ji**)^av*a|*5F|*P,a^a|*ia>^^ II 

7 ^c;-a^'^*H*jCq?|N*^c;| ^J|*»||«lo,*»l*a|F|F|*N’»l'»lF|N || 

8 i6N-^«N*gYa,-S*,|i^N*o*| ®N-|'*igc;Fi-|'?,^N-3^’V’II 

iBFi’^»(Fi*^»iFi’«v^=^'“’“' I F|c;*oi'a^y«£;*F|c;*?|N*a^;^ || 
10 I’^^i^-o^^FI-a-^jiN-^iC.Fi-Jli;, I '«^t^-ai*»iNo>->^c;-=S5»i*»iV“' I 
«i|5=;-;^c^*a:^^-a-*c«ag’N-aN | ">WYPV*<^V5’l*n‘^=; II 
FI^F|N’3^c;*i:s^*a*ji**ic;;r^c^|n>^g[^Fi-a^aa;,*Fiq^?i'a^YaFT* 
aNV’^»iFi-‘^iN-'5\-^^F|-'^jj*i^«Nia^-F|^F|N-Fi*^N-^-ivq-a:a,''^F||| 
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6. Thou art neither big nor small, neither long nor globular. 
Thou hast reached the stage of the limitless. Homage unto 
Thee, the unlimited One. 

7. Thou art neither far away nor near, neither in the sky 
nor in the earth, neither in the cycle of existences nor in 
Nirvana. Homage unto Thee, who dost reside in no place! 

8. Thou dost not stay in any dharma, but art gone into the 
condition of the Absolute and hast obtained the sublime 
deepness. Homage unto Thee, the deep One. 

9. Praised in this way, let Him be praised; but has He 
been praised ? When all dharmas are void who is praised or 
by whom can he be praised ? 

10. Who can praise Thee, as Thou art devoid of birth and 
decay, and since neither end nor middling, neither perception 
nor perceived exist for Thee ? 

11. 1 have praised the Well-gone (Sugata) who is neither 
gone nor come, and who is devoid of any going. Through the 
merit so acquired may this world go along the path of the 
Well-gone. 

63 . 




Aasyriological Notes 

By S. LANQDON 

I 

Aoalla = mu’iru 

npHE Gudea cylinder A, col. iii, 12, contains a crux 
interpreteaionis wMoli editors Lave failed to overcome. 
Thureau-Dangin’s new copy, Les Cylindres de Gudia, TC. viii, 
has NE-gi-BAR a-gal-la du-a-me. That this is the true division 
of the signs is proved by iv Raw. 29**, 9 ~ my SBP. 268 ; 
d-ma-al du-a-bi-e-ne = li'al kdlama “ wise (goddess) in all 
things ”, and by v Raw. 44, B 14, N.Pr. '* Nannar-d-gal-du- 
a-bi = Sin-li’i-hullcUi. The passage occurs in an address of 
Gudea to Gatumdug. The passage was left untranslated by 
Thureau-Dangin, SAK. p. 93, but P. Maurus Witzel, Kdl- 
schriftliche Studien, Heft 3, p. 2, rendered the line, “ Thou 
art she who causes wheat to thrive by the overflow of waters,” 
without any note on the text. It is obvious that agalla du-a 
me means “ thou art wise in all things ”. For gal vat. of 
gdl, see VAT. 10216 in Meissner’s BeUrage zum Assyrischen 
Worterbuch, p. 81, 40, note 56, and a for i in a-ma-al = 
le’u, Ebeling, KA.R. 44, Rev. 18.* d-gal = rabiS, CT. 21, 
48, 6 = VS. i, 33 ; ii, 4; ug-e a-gal, powerful panther, 
Genouillac, La TrouvaiUe de Drihem, No. 1, 3. NE-gi-BAR 
cannot possibly be a word for wheat, fruit, or some grain 
in this passage. It is true that the ideogram does have this 
sense ; Gudea, St. E., 6, 22 ; G., 4, 16 ; le 'R-lag-la§ " the 
white grain R ”, Thureau-Dangin, RTC. 69, i, 6 ; 71, i, 4, 
with R-^ (black), 1. 5, and 69, ii, 1; Allotte de la Fuye, 
DP. 141, i, 1. There is every chance that it has some entirely 
different sense here and must be left untranslated for the 
present. Witzel is, however, entirely right about line 8 of 
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this passage, a-mu Sag-ga ht-ha-ni-d{ig un^a ni-tud-e “ M7 
seed (begetting) was ‘ filled into * the womb and in the great 
chamber thou (suffix e) didst bear me Cf. Stela of the 
VvUwres, obv. v, 1-3, a-Sag-ga hi-diig-ga {mal'&), whose seed 
was “ filled into ” the womb (by Ningirsu). The passage 
a-iag-ga iu-ba-an-ti a ^EfJei-ga-ha “ she received semen in 
the womb, the semen of Enki ”, Langdon, Paradis, pi. ii, 33 ; 
iii, 12, was misunderstood by me. See my new rendering in 
Semitic Mythology, pp. 196-7, and p. 403, n. 16. 

II 

The Sion (eri, era) = mu’irru, Directob 

In Recueil de Travaux, xxxvi, NouveUes Notes, xxi. 
Professor Scheil published an Assyrian duplicate of K. 2012 = 
Meissner, Supplement, pi. 4. Schell’s copy has MAL + PA 
(e-ri) = mu-ir-ru, but Meissner gave an uncertain sign which 
looks like MAL + ME-BN. According to Meissner in his 
BeitrOge zum Assyrischen Worterhuch, p. 81, 40, the Berlin 
tablet VAT. 10216 has also an uncertain sign here which looks 
like MEN, and glossed e-ra. E. 2012 restored by VAT. 10216 
has then gal-X(era) = mu-ir-ru, var. mu-’i-ru. Now it is 
certain that gal-MAL + PA is right from ZA. 29, 79, ii, 5 ; 
Scheil-Legrain, D&,. Per., xiv, p. 121, No. 88, 3; Clay, 
MisceUen., 12, iii, 6. Note also that the Ibe-Sin liturgy,^ 
Ni. 8310, obv. iii, 13 = Barton, Miscellaneous Babylonian 
Inscriptions, No. 7, has MAL + PA-ra, i.e. em-era[ra)-na, 
his ministers, delegates.^ The sign contains the ideogram 
PA = JmUu, sceptre. To the known values of Brlinnow, 
No. 6489, sila and iShara, iShur as name of the goddess '**X, 
must be added era and eri. 

E. 2012 has definitely the sign MEN. It has been collated 
for me by Mr. Gadd, who has no doubt about it. MEN, 
therefore, is for some reason either a corruption of the old 
sign or a variant based upon some unknown homophone. 

‘ Barton's copy agrees with my own. 
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Note on the Yeah Date 2 of Samsuiluna 
Professor Elihu Grant, Cuneiform Documents in the Smith 
CoUege Library, p. 28, published a year date, mu Sa-am~ 
su-i-lu-na lugal-e ie-ga ditigir-gdl-gal-e-ne ama-ar-gi H-en- 
gi (MI) Vri(ri). Samuel Feigin in AJSL vol. xlii, pp. 62-3, 
established the identity of the abbreviated forms of this 
date (he seems to have overlooked the Smith College 
tablet), mu Se-ga dingir-galrgdl-e-ne. It is the second year 
date formula of Samsuiluna. Feigin translated the full form, 
“ In the year Samsu-iluna, the king, obedient to the great 
gods, established (in-gar) the freedom of Sumer and Accad.” 
There is a grammatical difficulty here; for ie-ga dingir 
cannot mean “ obedient unto God Cf. King, LIH. 61, 
9-10, * En-lil-da gii-tug ie-ga ^ Utu; also 62, 7-9 ; Legrain, 
PBS. IV, 85 (pi. viii, and p. 49), col. i, 6, *En-lil-da gii-tuk 
“ obedient unto Enlil But ie-ga ^-Utu, LIH. 68, 34 = 67, 
37, mi-gi-ir *^'‘Samii “ Favourite of Shamash ”. The trans¬ 
lation should be “ favourite of the great gods ” in the date 
formula. But in Bev. d’Assyriologie, 27, 83, is published a 
Samsuilima date which I could not identify, iifu Sa-am-su- 
i-hi-na lugal da-dm-gur-ti LV. The text seems clear but is 
carelessly written; see ibid. It is possible that the scribe 
meant damgurti AN-GAL. In any case, damgurti is the 
translation of ie-ga. The usual meaning of tamgurtu is 
“ agreement ”, BA. 23, 84, n. 1 (Gadd). But it must mean 
grace, favour, in this passage, and ie-ga corresponds to 
tamgurtu, tmusual for nam-ie-ga. But for iega as an abstract 
noun, see Poebel, BE. vi, 40,17 ; ie-ga-ne-ne-ta (ina tamgurti- 
hmu) ; also Chiera, PBS. viii, 21, 26; Hunter, OECT. viii, 
p. 27, 44 ; 26, 46, etc. Here the word means ” agreement ”. 
For the construction of ieg in the sense of “ be obedient unto ”, 
see Gadd-Legrain, Ur Excavations, 123, 9, ^-NirdU-da ie-ga- 
dm “ obedient unto Ninlil ”, pleasing unto ; and iv Baw. 12, 
Bev. 36, with hi ; hi ^-EndU nitlam-a-ni diig-bi ab-ie-ga- 
e-a = ia itti ^•ErdU iairi-ia amat-sa magrat " Whose word is 
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pleasing unto Gnlil her hviBl»nd With Id ... ta‘, ki a-a 
ugu-ni-ta ztb-ba-ni Se-ga “ Whose word is pleasing unto the 
father her begetter ”, Gadd, JBAS. 1926, 681, 8-9. 

The full year date of Samsuiluna, therefore, means “ When 
Samsuiluna by the grace of the great gods, etc.” 

IV 

The Sign TAG, value pah, bah 
In Dr. R. C. Thompson’s Assyrian Medical Texts, 36, 1, 
11, the word ta-na-TAG is to be read ta-na-pdji, thou shalt 
blow (into his ears). That the sign TAG has this value is now 
proved by Mr. Gadd’s new teit, CT. 41, 48, 83, TAG (ba-ag). 
This value is probably derived from TAG (su-um) = tabahu, 
and is consequently omitted in Vocabulary Scheil, after 1. 176, 
and CT. 12, 24, 63-62. The new value should be added to 
Thureau-Dangin’s /le SyUabaire Accadien, p. 14. 

V 

Sumerian bad-bad = babbad = tapdd, padanu, taJuH 
According to RA. 10, 73, 36, EI-KAL (ba-ad) = dannatu, 
the Sumerian word bad means “ disaster, destruction ”. 
Cf. tna pvdki (u) dannati uStesi " He shall escape from distress 
and disaster ”, Ebeling, EAR. 26, 26, with Gadd, CT. 38, 34, 
21 f., ina puiki u EI-KAL vblesi. In King, Chronicles, ii, 
43, 5, da-ap-da-iu-nu corresponds to bad-bad-iiu-nw, 33, 32 ; 
36, 8. But the ideogram has the value ba-ab-bad, 

Meissner, MAG. iii, 3, 49, 79 = at least three Semitic words. 
babbad stands for bad-bad. But CT. 12, 42, A. 54, has H-H 
giS-tukul-sig-gi — rmhdm ia tup-di-e, and Delitzsch, H. W., 
srd» tapdii, tahtd, proved that Sl-Sl = tapdd, tahtd, defeat, 
disaster. In Ebeling, KAR. 128,30, ba-eib ag-ag-eb = ana iakdn 
tap-di-e; here ba-ab is false for ba-ad, either in the copy or 
original text. Hence bad alone = tapdu (cf. ta-ap-da-a, or 
ta-ab-da-a, also t possible, taptu ? Scheil, RT. xx, note xxxv, 
11.1-3-7, and Thureau-Dangin, Sargon, p. 12, n. 1). Genouillae, 
RA. 25, 124, 7, has Sl-3l (i.e. babbad) = padanu, certainly 
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derived from paM, patH, as is tapdH, i.e. destruction, defeat. 
The three words to be supplied in MAG. iii, 3, 49, 79 fE., 
are tapdd, tdhtd, padanu, perhaps also tupdH. 

What then can be the root of padu, paid ? A verb badd, 
bat'd, occurs in vbaddi-ani, Ungnad, BA. vi, Briefe aus DiUxit, 
74, 17. This passage is too obscure to be of any use. Is it 
possible that padd is a loan word from Sumerian bad 1 It 
would be entirely unusual for a Sumerian loanword to be 
used as a verbal root, and the basis of two derivatives tapdd 
(tupdd), paddnu. But no Semitic root for this word tapdd 
has been found ; perhaps Sumerian loanwords were more 
completely Semiticized than Assyriologists have been inclined 
to admit. 

RA. 10, 73, 37, has KI-KAL (du-bad) = atm^i; CT. 12. 
36, A. 18, awdtum, wrath, destruction ; cf. CT. 12, 6, B. 19, 
and PSBA. 1916, 134, n. 74. Can tupdd, dupdd, be derived 
from dubad, and is a form dabad the source of dapdd, tapdd ! 
These are suggestions apparently contrary to all rules of 
Semitic philology, but they are worth considering. 

VI 

birii = In Hungbb, Hungeily 

The adverb biriS, bi-ri-^, according to K. 4369, Rev. ii, 
8 = Babyloniaca, vii, p. 94, pi. iv, has the Sumerian 
equivalent u-sig-sig-e, followed by bar-e = ma-ti-H, “ in need,” 
not madii as entered in lexicons, u-sig-sig-e probably means 
Sammu-ar^ “ yellow grass ”, i.e. “ parched pasture 
Ebeling, Berliner BeilrSge, i, 1, Ein Babyloniscber Kohdet, 
1.141, bi-ri-ii lu-ut-te-’lu-me, rendered the word by “ hungry ”, 
whieh Meissner, MAG. iii, 3, Studien zur Assyriscben Lexico¬ 
graphic, p. 45, seems to have entirely overlooked. In the 
proverb published by me, AJSL. 28, 242, Bu. 80-7-19, 130, 
line 8, bi-ri-H {iS-)ni-il, i6 is undoubtedly false, and a repetition 
of til in bi-ri-iS. Both passages have the verb na'alu ; lutte’hi, 
ii, 2, and ni-il, Perm, i, 1. Meissner rightly restores [u-sf^-s^-je 
ba-nad = birU nil. The context in Ebeling, Kohelet proves 
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that hvrU means “ in hunger ”, and bi-ri-ii is from barii, 
to hunger, bird hunger and hungry. The proverb in AJSL. 
28, 242, should be read as follows :— 

6 . alap na-ha-ri iam-me ik-hd. 

7. cdap ra-tm-ni- 

8 . bi-ri-ii ni-U. 

“ The ox of a stranger feeds on grass (Sumerian ku-kd = he 
causes to feed on grass), but his own ox lies in hunger.” 
The point of this proverb is obvious. Some men treat the 
possessions of others better than their own. That this is the 
true meaning of birii is proved also by Ebeling, KAB. 375, 
col. iii, 37 = V Eaw. 52, No. 2, Bev. 23. 

37. me-ri an-na gud k 6 -e e-zi kd-ku-e u-Sim !-e ba-nad. 

38. id pa-tar ^ A-nim a-ki-il al-pi u im-me-ri bi-ri-ii * 

“ The sword of Anu, consumer of oxen and sheep, lies in 
hunger.” 

That is, the sword of the priest of sacrifice lies idle because 
there are no victims. That this is the sense is proved by 
lines 39-40:— 

39. me-ri-[?] (pa-at-ri-id) dg-geg-g&-bi KUN-bi nu-un-sug-e 
40. d-zu-vl-ta-iu ina ha-di-lim H-ki-ir-ia ul f-ra-[fto&].* 

“ His sword moistens not its blade in roast flesh.” * 

The ideogram for birii in both KAB. 375 and vBaw. 52, is 
d-Hm-e, but this must be due to an error of some early copyist, 
whose mistake was propagated by all later editors. 

> So Meissner undoubtedly right. 

* V»r. rii. 

* Var. ni-iJ. 

* Or i-ta-[ab-bi], " dips 

' NCtscher, BtUil in Sumtr und Akkad, 105 and 107 , misunderstood these 
lines. 

Oxford, 

20th April. 
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The Beginnings of Marathi Literature 

By NICOL MACNICOL 

TT is usually taken for granted that Marathi literature 
-L begins with Mukund Baj, Jnaneivar and Namdev. These 
are likely to continue to hold their position as the real 
inaugurators of the intellectual awakening in Maharashtra 
which broke away from Sanscrit and made use of the 
vernaculars as the literary medium. The recent research which 
has revealed the fact that these outstanding personalities 
were not alone in this new departure, has yet to be fully 
investigated, and the value of the earlier literature which has 
emerged has to be determined. That the Manbhau sect with 
which this newly discovered literature is associated had a 
very long and curious history has been known for a good many 
years, and Sir Bamkrishna Bhandarkar and others had 
become interested in it, but it is to the late Mr. Yinayak 
Lakshman Bhave that we owe the discovery that this sect 
were the guardians from the twelfth century at least of what 
he calls “ an unknown chamber in the palace of Marathi 
literature Of the 600 hitherto unknown authors whose 
names, he tells us, he has catalogued, and whose works 
number five or six thousand it is not likely that many will 
take high literary rank. But to the followers of the Manbhau 
sect who wrote or translated these Gitas and Bhagavatas 
so long ago, and who carried the Marathi tongue and their 
books in old Marathi to Peshawar and beyond, so that to-day 
in these far-off Ma^hs one can talk to their inmates in that 
language—^to them Maharashtra owes a real debt. The 
members of this remarkable sect did more, it would appear, 
than anyone has hitherto dreamed of to shape the language 
for literary expression and to make it the channel to its 
followers of the ancient Sanscrit lore. 

The discovery of these hidden treasures has altered the 
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whole aspect of the beginnings of the literature of Maharashtra. 
It was always obvious to anyone who considered the matter in 
the light of the growth of other literatures that the language 
caimot have become on a sudden the finely tempered 
philosophical weapon that it is in the hands of those who, 
according to the tradition, lead the succession of the Marathi 
poets. Now what before was guessed is proved to be the truth. 
As with every language, so with Marathi, there were earlier 
and humbler blossomings before the great flowering period. 
The language grew gradually in grace and flexibility in the 
hands of lesser men before it came to be made use of to convey 
profoimder messages at the bidding of such writers as Mukund 
Raj and Jnane^var. No opinion, however, can be formed of 
the literary value of these earlier works until they have been 
e^tamined and appraised by scholars. It seems probable that 
their value will in the end be found to consist rather in the 
philological contribution that they make to our knowledge 
of the growth of the literary language than in their worth as 
poetry or as philosophy. 

For that reason we may preserve still for Mukund Raj 
his traditional place as the coryphaeus of the line of Marathi 
poets. The arguments for and against this tradition are too 
evenly balanced to justify its rejection. They centre aroimd 
the question of the identity of an individual whom he mentions 
in his Viveka Sindhu as his patron and who is called- 
“ Jayantpal, son of Ballal, son of Nrisinha ”. According to 
Mr. Bhave, this person was simply a wealthy Maecenas, 
of whom we can know nothing further. Others believe him 
to have been identical with Jaitrapal, the son of Bhillam, a 
famous Yadhava king who was on the throne of Devagiri 
in A.D. 1191. A third possibility is that he was some 
unidentified son of the Hoysala king, Vira Bellala, who was 
the son of Nrisinha, and ruled from 1173 to 1220. The 
Hoysalas under Vira Bellala ruled as far north as the modem 
district of .Dharwar, and may well have had Maratha scholars 
and poets attached to their court. However this may be, the 
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probabilities on tbe whole seem, to point to Mukund B&j 
having flourished in the first half of the thirteenth century a.d. 

These conjectures, however, which are of very doubtful 
value, would still be held by many scholars to assign Mukund 
Raj to a date which does not agree with the character of the 
language which he uses. There certainly appear to be far 
fewer archaic forms made use of in the Viveka Sindhu, the 
Paramamrita, and the MuZa Sthambha than in the JnSneivan, 
which is generally acknowledged to have been written in 
A.D. 1290. There is at the same time the possibility that the 
language of his poems was modernized by a later editor or 
by the copyists of the MSS. Professor W. B. Patwardhan 
appears to be strongly inclined, on the ground of the language 
of the poems, to date Mukund Raj considerably later than 
Jnaneivar, and this view has also the weighty support of 
the late Mr. Hari Narayan Apte. The whole question of the 
date of this poet appears to be beset with uncertainties that 
make a confident decision in the meantime impossible. 

The four works that are attributed to Mukund Raj are all 
of them of a philosophico-ieligious character and aflord little 
opportunity for a display of distinctively poetic qualities. 
The general direction of their philosophical teaching appears 
to be towards the Advaita of Sankara. The writer proclaims 
this definitely in the Viveka Sindhu, which is the most 
important of his works; “ I have uttered my Marathi 
speech,” he says, “depending upon Sapkara. Accordingly 
it may be accepted by the wise as true scripture.” He seems 
throughout the poem to be arguing in opposition to any 
doctrine of duality. So also in the Paramamrita, though he 
speaks of Sayujyata and emphasizes ‘prema, the union that is 
its aim is the unity of Advaita. 

It is not difficult for us to see, on a general survey of the 
works that tradition has assigned to Mukund Raj, that at 
the time when they were written, while their author was a 
decided upholder of the unqualified monism of Sai^rara, 
the teaching of Sapkara’s great rival Ramanuja was in the 
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atiiioq>liere about him, and he had come in some measure 
under its influence. The idea that their message can “ make 
the world happy ” (Vimha Sindhu, i, vii, 66) or “ can save 
the world” {Jnan., xviii, 1766) is common to both the 
Viveka Sindhu and the Jndneivwn, and it is an idea that 
springs rather from the teaching of Bhakti than from any 
doctrine of Advaita. We may, indeed, go further still in our 
generalization, and maintain that the proclamation of their 
message in the language of the people was in itself a token 
that aristocratic jndna was coming under the influence of a 
more democratic faith. Something of this kind seems to be 
suggested in Mukund Raj’s summary of the aim of the Viveka 
Sindhu as he states it at the end of that work. “ For those 
who have not the knowledge of experience,” he says, “ nor 
know the method of deduction—^for their beneflt this book 
has been prepared in the Marathi speech.” It is not, I think, 
fancy to discern in the Viveka Sindhu and the Paramamrita 
the flrst stirrings of the religious quickening that reveals 
itself increasingly in the poets that come after Mukund Muni, 
and notably in Jnane^var, Nimdev, Eknath, and Tukaram. 
In each of these poets there are two rival movements of the 
spirit always present—^that which derives from Sai^karacharya, 
on the one hand, and that which is more akin to Ramanuja 
on the other. It is an interesting study to exa min e how these 
irreconcilable elements are mixed in the case of each poet- 
and saint, and the determination of the doctrine that they hold 
by has been a problem that has long divided the students of 
their works. There seems to have been, indeed, throughout 
this period among thoughtful men a continuous effort to 
find some way to unify their religious thinking. 

Professor Fatwardhan has noted in some verses of the 
Viveka Sindhu “the presence of the germs of the Bhakti 
school of thought ”. “ The boon that Mukund Raj’s teacher 
or guru,” he points out, “ asks of iSa^kara ... is prema and 
love of SaijJcara.” We may further note that the guru’s 
name is Harinath or Harifepkara (Viveka Sindhu, ii, 11, 61), 
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a name which may be taken as a further indication of the 
TOffrochement that was apparently in process between those, 
on the one hand, who, like Mukond, followed the Saivite 
philoBophico-religious tradition and belonged to the Sapkara 
School of Vedanta, and those, on the other, who were feeling 
the first movements of the Bhakti quickening with its desire 
to enter into the divine fellowship. Such a conflation of rival 
doctrines was in process in the Kanaiese country to the south, 
and the Hoysala kings, whose family, as we have seen, may 
have supplied the patron of Mukund Baj and the inspirer 
of his chief poem, seem to have encouraged it. “ It is worthy 
of note,” we readin Mr. Rice’s History of Kanarese Literature, 
that the revolt against the teaching of Sankara was shared 
by Saivas also, and the feeling that they had a common cause 
led, during the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
to various attempts being made to reconcile the rival 
Vaishnava and Saiva creeds by building temples to a 
combined deity called Harihara or Sapkara-NarayaBa ” 
(Bice, p. 76). It is not possible, on the evidence at least of 
Marathi literature, to speak of “ a revolt against the teaching 
of Sankara ” in Maharashtra. Perhaps Mukund’s date was 
too early for any such movement to be able to assert itself, 
perhaps he lived and wrote too far away from the scenes of 
Ramanuja’s and Madhvacharya’s influence to yield to it. 
At the same time, one is conscious in these two poems, the 
Tiveka Sindhu and the Paramdmrita, of the ground swell of 
the Vaishnava movement which converted the Hoysala 
Baja Vishnu-vardhana from Jainism to that faith. 

When we turn from Mukund Baj to Jnanefivar we are in 
the presence of one whose.significance in Marathi literature and 
religion is immensely greater and one whose work is upon a 
far higher poetical level. “ Jnaneivar’s influence,” according 
to the witness of Mr. M. G. Banade, “ has been greater than 
that of any other Maratha saihu except Tukaram.” In his 
case, as in that of so many of his successors, Sanscrit learning 
nnd philosophy still cast a somewhat sombre shadow across 



the poet’s inspiration, prescribing its direction and limiting 
its free expression. At the same time, in his case far more than 
in that of Mukund, the poet triumphs over the philosopher. 
He delights in his “ national Marathi speech ”, in its charm 
” as many coloured as the sky ”, in the meaning it can convey 
“ as deep as is the sea ”. Mowers blossom at his touch on 
the arid philosophic soil and nature provides picture after 
picture to assist us in the understanding of his ideas. As 
Mr. H. N. Apte notes, he scatters his illustrations with an 
effortless ease that we may compare, borrowing his own 
figure, with the ease with which the moon draws to herself 
the ocean. Scholar as he is he is, at the same time, one who has 
watched with seeing eye the flowers, the birds, the many- 
coloured sky. He is well aware, too, of the melody of words 
and in one quaint passage he describes a contention among the 
senses as to which shall receive and taste their charm. ” Then 
when the verse stands forth complete. Mind himself darts out 
and takes it in his arms.” With Jnaneiivar the artist in 
MaratM speech has at last been bom. 

JSane^var or Jfiandev, according to the legend, was a son 
of a Yajurvedi Brahman named Vithalpant and his wife 
Rukhmabal. He had two brothers, Nivrittinath and Sopandev, 
and a sister, Mukta. These names, since they are unusual as 
personal names but are designations of successive steps 
towards salvation, have brought doubt upon the historical 
value of the tradition. Professor W. B. Patwardham rejects 
the whole story as an ingenious allegory. If we still follow the 
g^dance of tradition we find that Jfiandev was said to have 
been born in a.d. 1271, and to have died in 1296 at the age 
of 25. He is said to have taken “ jivant samadhi ” at Alfl udi 
near Poona, a village which is traditionally associated with 
his name, though the weight of authority seems to incHTie 
to the view that Apegaon on the Godaveri was his birth¬ 
place. It seems advisable, in regard to all the traditions of 
this early period, to exercise considerable scepticism and to 
accept their testimony only if it is otherwise confirmed. The 
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teatimony, however, of these old tales is to a certain extent 
supported by a passage in the poet’s Jnandvan, which 
afiOrms that that poem was completed in A.n. 1290, and was 
written down by Sacchidanand Bawa. If the traditional date 
of Jhaneivar’s birth is accepted, he must have composed this 
long and learned commentary at the age of 19. This does not 
seem probable. Mr. Bajevadi, who has done so much 
investigation into early Marathi history and literature, claims 
to have found a very early copy of the Jnane&vari which does 
not contain this verse, and he is of opinion that it is a later 
addition. Even if this be so, it can hardly be doubted that the 
verse comes down from a very early period and has much more 
authority than mere oral tradition. That the JnSneivan was 
written in 1290 is, indeed, one of the few fixed points that 
loom with some substance and certainty out of the mist of 
early Marathi literary tradition. We may accept it with thank¬ 
fulness, however sceptical we may remain as to much else 
that is commonly believed of these dim and far-off figures. 

We are on fairly firm ground when we proceed with circum¬ 
spection to deduce certain conclusions from the internal 
evidence that Jnaneivar’s works supply. There are two 
philosophical poems ascribed to his authorship, the Jnaneivan 
or JHandevi, otherwise known as the Bhavarthd^pika, which, 
as we have seen, is a commentary on the BhagavadgUd, and 
the AmrUdnvbhava, which is an original work. 

The Jnandem —^to use the name for his book that the author 
himself seems to prefer—was, Jnanedvar affirms, the earliest 
attempt to present the teaching of the Gita in the Marathi 
language. He was, naturally, unaware of what had, 
apparently, been already done in this direction by the 
adherents of the Manbhau sect. His own ambition was to 
make widely known the message of the Gita. “ Now has 
dawned the happy day,” he says, “ when the Gita-message 
has come into Marathi.” He speaks of proclaiming this 
message to “ the world ”. It is in this spirit that he undertakes 
his poetic task. “ I shall so speak,” he says, “ that I shall show 
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the Formless in form and let the sapersensual be experienced 
by the senses ” (vi, 36). His aim is to seize and bind in simple 
words what up till that time had been—at least to the 
unlearned—^a remote and baffling mystery. 

That he has discharged his task con amore is evident not 
only from the warmth and enthusiasm that breathes in many 
passages, but from the abundance with which he pours forth 
his exposition. The 700 Slokas of the Gita are multiplied to 
9,000 Olds or verses. One can judge by the tone of the various 
chapters and by the fullness of his treatment of them where his 
own interest was keenest. If we submit the poem to this test 
and compare it with the traditional narrative of his life we 
discover certain elements of agreement between them. Thus 
in his case as in the case of Mukund Baj the poet is said to 
have belonged to the Nath Sampradaya, a somewhat obscure 
Saivite sect. The name of Gorakhnath, the most famous of 
the saints of this order, is included in the list of his ancestral 
gurus. Mr. Bhave has examined some Marathi works that 
are attributed to Gorakshanath, especially a MS. of his 
Amamalh Samvad, which contains an exposition of Yoga and 
is believed by Mr. Bhave to belong to the twelfth century 
or even earlier. He is persuaded that there is a similarity 
between passages in this book and passages in the Jwdneivan, 
which he believes proves their authors both to have been of 
the same way of thinking. {Maharashtra Sarasvat, i, p. 39.). 

This alleged affiliation with a Yoga sect appears to be 
confirmed by the contents of JnaneSvar’s poem. The passages 
that describe Yoga practice and doctrine, especially in 
chapter vi, are particularly full, and are evidently the work 
of one with an intimate knowledge of the subject. He speaks 
as an adept, as one who “ has torn away the veil over the 
words ” (vi, 25). This is an esoteric doctrine, and though the 
poet has set out avowedly to make known to the multitude 
of men truths hitherto reserved for the learned, still in the 
case of Yoga doctrine there is a barrier which is beyond and 
beneath that of language. The Yogic state of oneness “ cannot 
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be seized or expressed by any language; language cannot 
enter that domain ” (vi, 311). But if Jnaneiivar was a Yoga 
adept and could discourse learnedly of Kundnli°i and Susumi;^, 
it was not these things that held his heart. The ninth chapter 
of the Jnaneivan is accounted by those who study this book 
as the most precious portion of the whole poem ; and of that 
chapter of the Gita Jhaneivar himself says that to describe 
it is beyond the power of speech. Its message of deliverance 
granted to the devout and loving heart is quite evidently an 
evangel to this poet-seeker. It is when Jnane^var is chanting 
the praises of Bhakti, Professor Patwardhan maintains, that 
he is at his best, that his spirit, as the Professor puts it, “ is 
in the full swing of its pinions and his soul in sympathetic 
raptures.” 

That, it may be conjectured, is the reason why tradition 
has identified this poet with the author of a collection of 
abhanga, utterances of lyrical devotion offered at the feet 
of Vithoba of Pandbarpur. With this highly contentious 
question I do not propose to deal, but to leave it along with 
many other perplexing problems relating to these early poets 
to be unravelled by the research and the critical discernment 
of Marathi scholars. 

The Amritanvhhdva, whether it is an earlier or a later work 
of this poet philosopher, is certainly one of far less charm. 
It is difficult to believe that he who dwells in this desert of 
arid speculation is the same who in the Jndneivarl describes 
the hermitage of the sage, a scene in which, it is evident, his 
heart rejoices, as a place of shady trees and running streams 
and cool and gentle breezes. 

‘‘ A kingdom might be left for this,” he says, 

“ That one might here in quietness repose.” 

It is difficult to believe that it is the same mind that is 
behind both these works, but it is not impossible that it was 
so. We remember that it is the same William Blake who sings 
the Songs of Innocence and who threads “ the infinite dark 
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passages and the labyrinthine catacombs ” of Jerusalem 
and the Book of Thel. But it is when Jhane4var lets his fancy 
wander after “ the water-loving hamsas ” and listen to the 
kokil and not when he is expounding Brahmajnana that he 
is most inspired and it is these passages in his poem that 
justify the claim that here Marathi literature touches its 
highest level. In the Amritanvbhava, we are told, Jnanelvar 
expounds the metaphysical foundations of his own faith, 
and we are not surprised to learn that that faith does not view 
the world as maya. One can hardly rejoice, as a poet must 
rejoice, in the beauty and the fragrance of the world, if all 
the time he knows it to be a deceitful mirage. 

It was well for the literature of Maharashtra when it 
escaped from the prison house of monistic speculations. 
The last of these early poets to be considered here, 
Namdev, is one whose utterances are for the most 
part passionate and intense enough. Most of the 
lytic cries of Namdev and of those who come after him 
are inspired primarily with their religious needs and longings. 
Their interest in the world and its concerns and in the beauty 
that it spreads around them is altogether secondary to their 
absorbing interest in their relation to God. The nature upon 
which their eyes are ever turned is their own human nature 
with its failures and its yearnings. The visible world is for 
them “ a hieroglyphic of the spiritual world ”, and in that 
world their thoughts mainly dwell. 

“ Purity of heart, humility, self-surrender, forgiveness, and 
the love of God,” says Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, “ form 
the sum and substance of the teaching of Namdev.” It need 
hardly be said that there is a wide gulf between a literature 
occupied solely with subjects such as these and expressing 
itself in regard to them in a hundred different tones of desire 
and submission and the literatures of the West. When these 
poets look up to the night sky it is not to see and rejoice in 
“ the moon’s beauty and the moon’s soft pace ”, but to be 
reminded of the lotus longing for the moon’s light even as 
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their hearts long for Gh>d. The rain bird’s cry is the very voice 
of their spiritual craving ; the lost and frightened fatm in the > 
wide and desolate jungle is to them a picture of. their soul’s 
solitude and desolation. All nature is but a mirror in which 
they see their own sorrows, and its beauty is secondary to the 
pathos of their inward need. Through innumerable abhangs 
(legend attributes to NEmdev alone many thousands) the 
one note sounds, the one absorbing subject is presented. 
Narrow as that outlook on the universe may appear to us 
to-day, monotonous as its expression must be with so limited 
a range of music, these poets have in their possession the 
eternal theme of poetry. Seldom surely have the deeply 
implanted sense of exile and the longing to return been 
expressed with more simplicity and pathos than in the lyrical 
cries of such a singer as the tailor, Namdev. “ It is the sorrow 
of separation,” says Dr. Kabindranath Tagore, “that ever 
melts and flows in song through my poet’s heart.” That sorrow 
comes to us like the shrill cry of a lost child down the winds of 
the centuries from the days when Namdev clanged his cymbals 
and sang his heart out in Ghuman or in Pai^dhari. 

“ In Ghuman or in Fa^dhan ”—^that brings up before us 
other problems that the legends of Namdev’s life present to 
us and which scholarship must seek to solve. When did 
Namdev live 1 Was he, as the old stories aver, a contemporary 
and friend of Jnaneivar who went on pilgrimage with him ? 
Or did he live in the fourteenth century and die at Ghuman 
in the Punjab 160 years after the time when his supposed 
comrade flourished ? At that village there is to this day a 
temple in his honour and a sect who claim to be his followers 
and a certain body of Hindi verse which he is said to have 
written. Some of his Hindi poems, too, we know are included 
in the Sikh Oranth. This whole tangle of tradition calls for 
careful investigation and the question whether there was one 
N&mdev or several, and to what period he or they belonged, 
is a question that fully deserves the careful study of scholars. 
It is good to note the steadily growing interest of Indian 
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Boholais in the vernacular languages and the vernacular 
literatures. Marathi is a language which possesses a notable 
literature, extending back through at least six centuries. 
Its history and its poetry present deeply interesting problems 
which only its own children can solve. 

W. 



The Hymns of the l^veda 

Translated bt A. A. MACDONULL 
ITT was well known to his friends that the late Professor A. A. 

Macdonell had long contemplated the TnnVin g of a com¬ 
plete English translation of the ^gveda. Indeed, he would 
sometimes point out that a great deal of his work, the edition 
of the Brhaddemtd, the Vedic Mythology, the Yedic Grammar, 
and the Vedic Index, could be regarded as necessary pre¬ 
liminaries to that undertaking. This was the task he hoped 
to complete in some five years or so on retiring from the 
Boden Chair. Unhappily his strength failed him too soon for 
this to be possible. 

Two of his old pupils have examined his papers and it 
seems clear that not enough had reached the final stage to 
warrant publication in book form. The contents of the Kgveda 
are, of course, so interlaced by repetitions, one book with 
another, that the final draft of one hymn may affect many 
others. One point which it is known the late Professor had in 
view was an exact consistency in the translation of repeated 
passages and phrases. Another hindrance to reaching finality 
in many hymns seems to have lain in the desire to take into 
consideration any changes in Geldner’s views as shown in his 
German translation—of which only the first portion had been 
published. 

There was also the question of the form to be adopted. In 
his Vedic Reader the Professor’s translations are literal and 
straightforward, without any attempt to reproduce the 
metrical form of the original. In a small volume of Hymns 
translated in the Heritage of India Series he sacrificed a little 
of verbal exactitude to the taste of the general reader and 
endeavoured to represent the form of the original not only 
in the length of the lines but also in the rhythm.^ 

^ In the preface to his Hyrnw from the Rigveda, in the Heritage of 
India Series, Professor Macdon^ wrote: “ I have endeavoured to 
make the rendering as close as the use of verse will admit. Prose would 
have been more exact if I had had in view the requirements of linguistic 
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In most of the drafts, which appear to be the latest, the 
■Professor has aimed at giving the contents of each foda in 
a line of the same number of syllables but without metrical 
rhythm. Often the grammatical construction makes it 
impossible to keep two jadas apart, but the hemistiches can 
generally be kept separate. While experimenting in this 
numerical limitation the translator was obviously not willing 
to omit anything at all and very loath to insert any words as 
padding. So it happens that in drafts setting out to follow 
this scheme there are often bnes with a syllable or so too 
many or too few. On the other hand, there are other hymns, 
and among the lattfr work apparently where this limitation is 
disregarded, with advantage perhaps to the translation. It 
is difficult to decide to what extent the metrical limitation 
would have been retained to the end. 

That the translation was not completed (nor any con¬ 
siderable section of it) after a lifetime spent in Yedic studies, 
is a great misfortune. It seems, however, desirable to publish 
some of the hymns that appear nearest to the final stage in 
order to illustrate the Professor's mature views as to the way 
in which they should be rendered into English, and to indicate 
the degree of success he attained in the combination of 
accurate scholarship and literal translation with intelligibility 
and something of the form of the original. Any future 
translator into English will find the Professor’s method carrieiP 
further in these hymns than in those previously published. 
For this purpose the hymns to Usas have been chosen 
(omitting x, 172). These hymns appealed to the Professor as 
literature more than most others, and have evidently received 
his special attention. A few changes would doubtless have 
been made before they were sent to the printer, but essentially 
they represent his maturest work and give a fair idea of what 

students, but the general reader, to whom the spirit of the original 
hymns is the important thing, would have lost the means of appreciating 
to some extent at least, the poetic beauty of the Vedio metres which 
form a oonsiderable element in the literary charm of the hymns.'* 
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the whole traoalation would have been like, had the Fates 
been kinder, and, in consequence, of the loss that has befallen 
all that are interested in the l^gveda, whether as linguists 
or as students of religion. 

It only remains to add that the translations have been 
printed as found except for bringing the transliteration of 
proper names and the punctuation throughout to the form 
apparently intended by Professor Macdonell, and for two or 
three obvious corrections, and for a few notes in square 
brackets which were all inserted by the preparer of the copy 
for the Journal. 

A. C. W. 

E. H. J.] 


1.48 

(1 Brhat! 8 8 12 8, 2 Satob^hatl 12 8 12 8 and so on 
alternatively) 

1. With fortune flush upon us. Dawn, 

Thou who art daughter of Heaven,^ 

With lofty splendour, 0 thou Goddess refulgent, 

(To man) bountiful with riches. 

2. Bich in steeds, rich in kine, procuring all good things,* 
They’ll make many efforts to shine. 

Summon forth abundant rewards towards me, 0 Dawn, 
Stir up the bounty of the rich.® 

3. Dawn has shone and she will shine now. 

Goddess who starts her cars, prepared * 

To set out at her approaches, as those eager ® 

For glorious deeds at flood-time ® are. 

» lb = 6.79, 3b. 

* viiva-vatu-vido. 

» 2d = 7.96, 2d. 

* Which are ready to set out when dawn appears. 

' Like ambitious seafarers seeking glorious adventures on the sea, 
ready to start at the beginning of the flood-tide—this seems to be the 
meaning of this line. 

* This seems the best time to encourage the liberal, being equivalent 
to the beginning of the flood-tide at sea in stimulating an adventurous 
spirit. 
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4. Where’er, O Ueos, the patrons apply their mind 
To giving on thy journey’s course. 

There indeed does Ka^va, leader ol the Ka^vas, 

Praise the distinction ^ of those men. 

6. approaches gladdening 

Like a noble youthful woman : 

The host of footed things she stirs, awaking them. 

And birds she causes to fly up. 

6. She who lets loose the fight and sends forth the busy. 

She tracks as it were eagerly the steps of men. 

The birds having (once) flown away at thy flushing. 

Best not still, thou rich rewarder. 

7. She has yoked (to drive) from afar. 

From the uprising of the sun; 

With a hundred cars this beauteous Dawn 
Advances onwards towards mankind. 

8. Everything that moves turns to her contemplation ; 

The beauteous one difEuses light.^ 

Usas, the openhanded daughter of the sky, 

Shall shine (all) hate and foes away.” 

9. Dawn, light hither with thy shining 
Badiance, daughter of the sky; 

Bringing hither for us abundant fortune’s good. 

Shining forth at rites of the day. 

10. For the breath, the life of everyone rests in thee. 

When thou shincst forth, beauteous one. 

So on thy lofty chariot, 0 radiant one. 

Hear our call, thou of shining gifts. 

11. Thus, Dawn, win for thyself the prize 
That gains awe in the race of men. 

Thereby drive to the rites of the virtuous man 
The sacrificers that praise thee. 

12. All the gods to the draught of Soma do thou drive 
From the firmament, 0 Usas. 

As such bring us wealth in kine and steeds worthy of praise, 
The prize of honour, herohood. 


‘ i.e. the liberality oj the patrons. 
> 8b = 7.81, Id. 

» 8d = 7.81, 6d. 
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13. Whose ruddy auspicious rays 
Have appeared before us, tlsas^ 

Shall give us riches, fulfilling all (our) desires, 
Well-adomed, easy to obtain. 

14. As many earlier seers invoked 

Thee for aid, for grace, great (goddess),* 

So do thou recompense our praises graciously 
With bounty. Dawn, and brilliant light.® 

15. O Dawn, when to-day with thy light 
Thou op’nest the door[s] of [the] sky, 

Do thou to us [grant] wide security from foes * 

And, goddess, food along with kine. 

16. Unite us to great wealth with all adornment decked. 
And to all kinds of nourishment. 

And to all-surpassing splendour, O mighty Dawn, 

And to strength, 0 thou rich in gifts. 


(Anuftubh) 

1. Come, Dawn, with thine auspicious (rays) 

Even from the heaven’s bright realm.® 

May they of ruddy aspect® waft 

Thee to the Soma-giver’s house. 

2. With well-decked, lightly-running car, 

That thou hast moimted, (goddess) Dawn, 

Favour, O daughter of the sky. 

The man of goodly fame to-day. 

3. Thy wingM birds, that have two feet, 

(And) what has four feet, brilliant Dawn, 

Have sped forth from the ends of heav’n 
In accordance with thy seasons. 

> 13b = 4.52, 5a. 

* 14ab = 8.8, 6ab. 

* 14d = 4.52, 7d. 

* 16o = 8.9, Ic (pro aamai yaehatam = pra no yaehatid). 

* lb = 6.56. Id, and 8.8, 7a. 

* Soil, steeds—the ruddy rays of Dawn. Cf. 1.113, 14. 
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4. For flushing far and wide with rays 
Thou lightest up the whole bright realm.^ 
Thee as such, Dawn, the Ea^vas have. 
Desiring wealth, invoked with songs. 


To Usas 1-15 and the A4vin8 16-18 
(1-4 Jagatl, 5-12 Tristubh, 13-15 Us^ih) 

1. These Dawns there have set up (their) banner* : 

In the eastern half of space* they deck themselves with 
sheen. 

Like bold men furbishing (their) weapons. 

The ruddy kine return,* the mothers. 

2. Up have leapt merrily the ruddy beams : 

They have yoked (their) ruddy kine (so) lightly yoked. 
The dawns have made their web (of light) * as of yore : 

The ruddy ones have spread afar their shining light. 

3. They sing (their song of praise) like busy women at (their) 

work; 

Upon the selfsame course from far 
Bringing refreshment for the righteous man. 

Always indeed for the sacrificer pressing Soma-juice. 

4. Like a dancer she throws on gay garments ; 

Like a cow her udder (?) she displays her breast. 

Creating light for the whole world,* 

Dawn has unclosed the darkness, as the cows (their) stall. 

5. Her brilliant sheen has become visible : 

She extends, she drives away the black monster. 

As one anoints the post as an ornament at feasts, 

The daughter of the sky has extended her brilliant beam. 

'4b = 1.60, 4c. a. 3.44, 4b. 

• Cf. 1.113, 16b. 

* lb = 1.124, 5a. 

* The Toddy kine = the beams of light in the team of Dawn. The 
roddy kine return = dawn is renewed. 

' Regulating time as opposed to darkness. 

• 4c =4.14, 2b (IcTf.vaii = Icrfvan). 
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6. We have crossed to the farther shore of this gloom ^ ; 

Usas dawning marks the sacrificial times. 

Dawning she smiles like a lover for good fortune. 

Of fair countenance, she has awakened us to gladness. 

7. A bright bringer of gifts,* the daughter of the sky, 

Is praised by the Grotamas. 

Bestow rewards of children (and) men, 0 Dawn, 

With kine leading the way and steeds ending the line.* 

8. O Dawn, may I obtain that glorious, ample wealth. 

Rich in hero sons, forming a crowd of slaves, based on steeds, 
O thou that shinest forth with wondrous glory. 

Urged on to (grant) rewards, thou beauteous (goddess). 

9. The goddess shines forth afar facing (every) eye. 

Surveying all created things. 

Awaking every living being to motion. 

She has found the voice of every pious man. 

10. Being bom again and again (though) ancient, 

Adorning herself with the selfsame colour; 

A goddess diminishing the throws like a skilful gambler, 
Bringing the life of the mortal nearer old age. 

11. She has awakened, disclosing the ends of the sky ; 

She banishes her sister * far away. 

Diminishing the generations of men,* 

The maiden shines forth with the light of (her) lover. 

12. Brilliant (and) lovely, spreading (her rays) like cattle. 

She has spread her light like a river its fiood. 

Infringing not the statutes divine 
She has appeared flushing with the rays of Snrya. 

0 Usas, bring that brilliant (gift) 

To us, thou that art rich in gifts *; 

Whereby we may attmn offspring and descendants.^ 

> ea = 1.184, 6a, and 7.73, la. 

> 7a == 1.113, 4a. 

' As cows and horses drawn out in long lines. 

‘ 11c afd 12c = 1.124, 2ab. 

• 13b » 4.66, 9a. 

’ 13c = 9.74, 6d. 


13. 
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14. Refulgent Dawn, thou that ait rich in kine 
And steeds, upon us here to-day 

Dawn forth abundant wealth, goddess benign. 

15. Yoke, Dawn, to-day thy ruddy steeds, 

0 thou that bearest rich rewards; 

Then to us hither do all fortune’s gifts convey. 

16. AAvins, make towards us your round 
Rich in kine and gold, ye marvels. 

Hither one-minded (gui^ng) your car, arrest it.^ 

17. Ye who have made the call of day 
And have brought truly light to men. 

Do ye two, 0 AAvins, vigour to us convey.® 

18. Hither may the early-waking (priests) 

Bring healing marvel-workers,® 

Whose fellies are golden, to the Soma-draught.® 


1.113 

(Tristubh) 

1. This fairest light of lights has come : 

The bright harbinger* has been born effulgent. 

As she, urged on, yields to Savitar’s impulsion, 

So Night has yielded up her place to Dawn.® 

2. With a radiant calf,® brilliant, white she has come. 

Black (Night) has yielded up her seats. 

Akin, immortal, following each other. 

Day ® (and Night) travel exchanging (their) colour. 

^ 16o = 8.36, 22a. 

• 17o = 1.157, 4a. 

• 18b = 5.16, 2c. 

• 18o 8.1, 24d. 

• “ The bright her binger of Dawn ” (1.94, 6) must mean the mornii 
aacrifioial fire (d. 1.124, 11). 

• Dawn gives way to the Sun (aavilar) as Night to Dawn. 

® The stln. 

• dpavd, dual of dpu “day” = Day and Night (= UfdadnaHa 
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3. Same is l^e road of the sieteis,^ unending : 

On that they, taught by the gods, alternately fare. 

They neither clash, nor stand they still, well-balanced,* 
Night and Dawn, one-minded (though) of difEeient forms. 

4. Bright bringer of good gifts * she has shone forth 
For brilliance : she has undosed the doors * for us. 
Pervading the world she has now displayed wealth to us : 
Usas has awakened all living beings.* 

5. The bountiful one (has awakened) him 
That lies athwart (the ground), to activity. 

One to seek for maintenance, another for wealth ; 

Dawn has wakened those who see little, to see far. 

Dawn has awakened all living beings. 

6. One for dominion, another for fame, 

Another for acquisition of greatness; 

Another to go, as it were, to his goal. 

To seek out various kinds of livelihood. 

Dawn has awakened all living beings. 

7. This daughter of the sky has appear’d,* a maiden 
Shining forth in resplendent raiment. 

Disposing of all earthly treasure, Usas, 

Shine forth, beauteous one, here to-day upon us.’ 

8. She follows the path of those that have passed away. 

The first of the endless dawns that are coming; 

As she shines forth arousing the living. 

But not again awakening one that’s dead. 

9. 0 Dawn, since thou hast made Agni to kindle,* 

Since thou has shone forth with the light of Surya, 

Since thou hast wakened men about to sacrifice : 

In that thou hast done good work among the gods. 

’ Night and (dawn ») day. 

• = woll-moaBured (from the root mi), regular, so that they do not 
clash. Cf. FtttgruM an Bihtlingk, p. 114. 

• 4a = 1.92, 7a: as bringing the poet his reward at dawn. 

• Of the sky and given light. 

• 4d = 6d and 6d. 

• 7a = 1.124, 3a. 

» 7d = 1.123, 13o. 

• Cf. 7.77, lo. 

JRAB. AraiL, 1932. 23 
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10. At what distance (is it) that she shall be midway 
Between (those) that have dawned and that will dawn in 

future ? *■ 

The earlier (dawns) she follows right willingly. 

Expected by the others, she follows their desire. 

11. Departed are those mortals who saw the Usas 
Of earlier days shine forth 

And she has now become visible to us; 

And they come who in later days shall see (her). 

12. Dispelling foes, observing order, born in season. 

Gracious, stimulating liberality. 

Auspicious, bearing invitations to the gods. 

Do thou. Dawn, shine forth as fairest here to-day. 

13. Always in the past goddess Dawn has shone forth. 

So, too, the bounteous one has here shone forth to-day. 
And so may she shine forth throughout later days. 

Ageless, immortal, she fares with powers her own. 

14. In the sky’s framework she has shone forth with gems. 
Her black garment the goddess has cast away. 

Arousing (the world) with (her) ruddy horses, 

Usas approaches upon (her) well-yoked car.* 

15. Conveying desirable gifts of nurture, 

She lifts her shining banner, attracting the gaze; 

Last of innumerable (dawns) departed, 

First of those that are coining. Dawn has flushed forth.^ 

16. Rise up I the breath of life has reached us; 

Darkness has gone away, and light is coming. 

She leaves a pathway for the sun to travel; 

We have arrived where (men) prolong their lifetime.* 

17. With directing rein of speech the praising singer® 

As guide drives forth the refulgent dawns : 

To-day shine this upon thy praiser, bounteous (goddess) : 
Long life, in offspring rich, shine down upon us. 


^ i.e. half-way between past and future. 

* 14d = 4.14, 3d. 

» 16cd = 1.124, 2ed. 

* That is, we bare reached the beginning of a now 

* Charioteer and singer are here eompared. 


day. =8.48, lid. 
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18. The dawns that shine forth for the pious mortal, 
Bestowing kine and full tale of valiant sons : 

May the steed-presenting Soma-presser gain these 

When the song for generous gifts bursts forth like the wind.^ 

19. Thou, mother of gods, the face of Aditi, 

Banner of sacrifice, shine forth exalted! 

Showing favour to our prayer, gleam forth, cause 
Fruitfulness among our kin, granter of all desire. 

20. What brilliant, auspicious wealth the dawns convey 
To the zealously active sacrificer— 

That may Mitra, Varuifa, may Aditi, 

(And) Sindhu, Heaven and Earth bestow upon us.* 

1.123 

(Tria^ubh) 

1. The broad chariot of Daksioa * has been yoked; 

The immortal gods have (now) ascended it. 

Out of the black (darkness) the noble, mighty (goddess) 

Has risen, wishing to appear to the race of men. 

2. Earlier than all the world she has awakened, 

Triumphant, lofty, winning the prize of victory. 

On high the maid, reappearing, has shone forth ; 

Dawn has come first to early invocation. 

3. When thou shalt to-day deal out to men their share 
Among mortals, 0 nobly bom goddess Dawn, 

May then god Savitar, our domestic friend. 

Pronounce us free from sin to (god) Surya. 

4. To every house she goes dawning day by day : 

Assuming (her own appropriate) name,* 

Shining constantly, she has come, desiring gain * : 

Always she acquires the best of good things. 

1 Cf. Geldner, Der Sigveda, i, p. 136, 18o. 

> 20cd =: 1.04, 16cd, and refrainB of many hymns in Book I; 
of. 7.62, 2a. 

' The poet’s reward, here personified as a saorifioial goddess, and 
thought of as coming on her oar to the morning libation. 

* i.e. Usas, which is her proper name, besides being one of her 
descriptions. Cf. 12d. 

* As winning in competition the prise of being first and fairest. 
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6. As sister of Bhaga, to Varu^a^ akin, 

Do thou, O beauteous Dawn, awaken first * 

May he who (is) author of ill remain behind * : 

May we conquer him with the car of Daksi^a * 

6. Let liberal gifts, abundant rewards arise ^ : 

Up the brightly flaming fires have arisen. 

Desirable goods, hidden away by darkness. 

The Dawns (now) shining forth make manifest. 

7. Away goes the one, hither the other comes : 

The two halves,* different in form, together meet. 

The one ^ has hidden the darkness of the two that spread 
around * : 

Dawn has flushed with (her) brilliantly gleaming car. 

.8. Alike to-day and alike even to-morrow. 

They follow the wide control of Varmja. 

Blameless (they complete) their thirty yojanas*: 

Bach one goes round (her) circuit in one day. 

9. Knowing the name of the first day, bright, white-hued. 

She has been born from the black (region of night). 

The maid infringes not the rule of order,'* 

Coming every day to the appointed place. 

10. Like a girl, with form resplendent, thou goest, 

0 goddess, to the god " who desires (thee). 

A maiden smiling in the east toward him. 

Shining forth thou displayest (to him) thy breasts. 


' Shags and Varnna both Adityss. 

* 6b = 7.76, 6d. 

* May his rival fall short—be beaten as in a race. 

* May the poet beat his rival with his reward as with a car in a race. 

* Cf. 1.48, 2. 

* Night and Day. 

' Dawn. 

' Heaven and earth. 

' The length of the course completed in a day is 30 yojanas (=: 30 
muhUrtas) ; lit. yoking = stage (as a distance). Cf. the 30 dhima 
(10.189, 3). 

As knowing the succession from the first day. 

“ = Surya, several times spoken of as the lover of Dawn {j&ra). 
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11. Like a maiden of aspect fail, by her mother decked, 
Thou makest manifest thy form to be seen. 
Auspicious, do thou. Dawn, shine more widely forth. 
That deed of thine ^ no other dawns (yet) attained. 

12. Bringing steeds and kine, fulfilling all desires, 
Ranging themselves with the rays of Surya,* 

They go away as well as come back again, 

Bearing auspicious names, the Dawns. 

13. Being guided by the rein of order, 

Bestow on us ever auspicious skill. 

Dawn, shine on us to-day, easy to invoke : 

On us and on our patrons be riches shed.* 


1.124 

(Triftttbh) 

1. While the fire is kindling, the dawning Usas, 

The rising Surya has spread (his) light afar : 

God Savitar has urged on our bipeds here. 

On (our) quadrupeds to advance now to (their) goal. 

2. Infringing not the divine ordinances,* 

(But) diminishing (the length of) human lives,* 

Usas has dawned as the last of countless (dawns) 

That have passed, the first of those that are coming.* 

3. This daughter of the sky has appeared, clothed on 
With light, at the same time ^ in the east. 

She follows straight the path of order; as one 
Who knows the way, she misses not the quarters. 

1 The wide extent of dawn. 

* 12b = 5.4, 4b ("mino => ’mana). 

* This hymn is conspicuous for its repeated words, probably meant 
to emphasize the recurrence of the phenomena of dawn. 

* 2a = 1.92, 12c. 

* 2b = 1.92, 11c. 

* 2cd = 1.113, 15cd («jr aivait for vy adyaut). 

' With reference to the regularity of the recurrence of the time of 
dawn. 
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4. Her breast, as of a ^andhyu bird (?),* has appeared, 

Like Nodhas (?) * she bas manifested (her) charms. 

Like a fly awakening sleepers she has come. 

As the first of many that return again.* 

5. In the eastern half of the watery space 
The mother of kine * has set up her banner. 

She spreads herself out more widely, filling up 
Both the laps of her parents.* 

6. Thus very frequently to sight appearing. 

She avoids not one not-kin nor akin; 

Splendid with unblemished form she withdraws not 
Either from small or great, when shining forth. 

7. Like a brotherless maid * she goes to meet men. 

Like one who mounts a stage for the gain of wealth; 

Like a well-clad wife, longing, to (her) husband, ’ 

Dawn exposes her breast, like a courtesan. 

8. The sister * her place to her elder sister 
Has yielded; departs from her to reappear. 

Shining forth with Surya’s beams, she decks herself 
With gems, like women thronging to a meeting-place. 

9. On the days of these earlier sisters follow 

The later after the earlier. May these dawns. 

Newer, shine wealth upon us now and brilliant 
Days anew as in the olden time. 

10. Awaken, 0 beauteous Dawn, the liberal. 

Let the niggards sleep on without awaking •; 

With wealth, beauteous one, shine on the bountiful. 

With wealth on the praiser, beauteous one, waking (him). 

^ The commentstoTB, Dnrga and Sayana, take iundfcyu to be an 
aquatic bird; its colour is perhaps akin to that of the rays of dawn; 
but the meaning is uncertain. 

' There is not sufficient evidence of the meaning of this noun. 

. • i.e. of recurring dawns. 

* i.e. the rays of dawn. 

' i.e. heaven and earth. 

* And therefore having no one to protect her. 

» 7c =4.3, 2b j 10.71, 4d, and 10.01, 13d. 

• Night. 

• 10b = 4.61, 3c. 
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11. Down here the maiden has brightened in the East, 

She draws up the array of (her) ruddy kine. 

May she shine forth now; may (her) banner be in front. 
May Fire establish himself in every house. 

12. Even the birds have flown up from their nests, 

The men that earn their food (have risen). 

To him that is at home, the pious mortal, 

Thou bringest much wealth at daybreak, goddess Dawn.^ 

13. Ye have been extolled by my prayer, ye praiseworthy ones, 
Ye have been willingly exalted, O Dawns. 

By your favour, goddesses, we would acquire 
A hundredfold and a thousandfold rewards. 


3.61 

(Tristubh) 

1. 0 Dawn, thou that art rich in recompenses. 

Wise, rejoice in the singer’s praise, bountiful (goddess). 
Ancient (yet) youthful, bestowing abundance. 

Thou comest, according to fate, desired by all. 

2. 0 goddess Dawn, shine forth as one immortal. 

Having a brilliant car, urging on rich gifts. 

May the steeds, lightly guided, broadly gleaming. 

Drive thee, the golden-coloured, hither (to us). 

3. 0 Usas, turned towards all beings, thou standest 
Upright as emblem of immortality. 

Striving towards the selfsame goal,^ 

Turn hither like a wheel, thou newest.^ 

4. Like a (woman) drawing out a seam,* 

The bounteous Dawn comes, mistress of early pasture. 
Producing the Sun, the beauteous artistic one 
Has spread out to the end of heaven (and) earth. 

1 12 = 6.64, 6. 

* i.e. as earlier dawns. 

* As just appearing ; as Agni is often called “ youngest ” as kindled 
every morning. 

* The interpretation of the first hemistich is uncertain. It may 
mean “ dawn undoes the seam of the covering of night ” (cf. 2.17, 4). 
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6. I invite for you the goddess Dawn (now) shining forth : 
With obeisance present your song of praise. 

The shedder of sweetness (?) ^ has placed aloft her lustre in 
the sky: 

The brilliant one, of joyous face, has shone forth. 

6. The orderly (daughter) of the sky has been roused by songs : 
The rich (goddess) has mounted brilliantly the two worlds. 
The coming dawn, 0 Agni, shining forth, thou approachest 
For valuable possessions, imploring (her). 

7. In the basis of the law, desiring the dawns. 

The bull * has entered the two great worlds.® 

Great is the craft * of Mitra (and) Vamna : 

Like gold he * has spread on many sides his light. 

4.51 

(Tri^t^ubh) 

1. Here has that most abundant light in the east. 

That makes things clear, arisen from the darkness. 

Now may the daughters of the sky, the Dawns, 

By shining forth, make a pathway for mankind. 

2. The brilliant Dawns have mounted in the east 
Like pillars erected at sacrifices. 

The two portals of darkness, (as) of a pen. 

Shining forth they have opened, the bright, the pure. 

3. Growing light to-day may the Dawns rich in gifts 
Illumine the lib’ral to bestow rewards. 

In obscurity let niggards slumber on * 

Unawakening in the midst of darkness. 

4. Should this be, 0 goddesses, an ancient course 
Or a new one, O Dawns, for you to-day, 

On which on Navagva, Angira, DaSagva, 

Saptasya,® ye have shone wealth, ye wealthy ones ? 

' This compound is not analysed in the Pada-pStha. 

• The sun. 

• 7b = 10.80, 2b. 

• Cf. 6.03, 4, where Surya is the m&ya of Mitra-Varuna. 

• Cf. 1.124, 10b. 

• Brhaspati in 4.60, 4. 
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5. For you, goddesses, with your duly yoked steeds 
Proceed around the worlds in a single day; 

Waking up, O Dawns, the sleeping, all that lives. 

The biped and the quadruped, to motion. 

6. Where, pray, and which ancient one of them (was it) 

On which they ^ imposed the tasks of the Rbhus ? 

When the beaming Dawns move on (their) shining (course). 
They differ not, (being) alike (and) ageless. 

7. Those auspicious Dawns were formerly the same, 

Splendid in help, born in order, true to time. 

At which the toiling sacrificer with chants 
Praising, reciting, at once riches obtained. 

8. They approach at equal distance from the east. 

Spreading themselves from the same place equally. 

Waking from the seat of order, the goddesses. 

The Dawns, like herds of kinc let loose, are active. 

9. The same even now, equal in the selfsame way. 

With undiminished colours the Dawns proceed. 

Concealing the black monster with (their) bright (hues). 
Glowing in their shining forms, pure (and) radiant. 

10. Do ye, daughters of heaven, shining forth, bestow 
Upon us wealth, rich in offspring, goddesses. 

Awaking towards you from (our) pleasant couches 
We would be masters of (many) valiant sons.® 

11. For that, daughters of the sky, refulgent Dawns, 

I, whose banner is the sacrifice, implore. 

We would be glorious among the people ; 

Let Heaven and the goddess Earth that vouchsafe. 

4.52 

(Gayatrl) 

1. Before us there the beauteous maid. 

Shining forth from out (her) sister,® 

Daughter of the sky, has appeared. 

> They, the gods (1.161, 2); the tasks, the fashioning of the 
beakers, etc. 

* lOd = 9.89, 7d; 9.96, 6d, and 10.131, 6d. 

• Night. 
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2. Like a brilliant radd^ mare,* 

The timely mother of the kine, 

Dawn has become the Aivins’ friend. 

3. Dawn, thou art both the AAvins’ friend 
And thou art the mother of kine ; 

And over wealth thou wieldest sway. 

4. Towards thee that drivest hate away, 

O high-souled (goddess), thoughtfully. 

We have wakened with songs of praise. 

5. The auspicious rays have appeared,^ 

Like herds of kine issuing forth.’ 

Dawn has filled up the wide expanse. 

6. Having filled (it), refulgent one. 

Thou hast laid o’er the gloom with light. 
Dawn, aid (us) by thine own sweet will. 

7. With rays thou coverest the sky. 

The dear wide middle region’s space,’ 

0 Dawn, with lustrous brilliant sheen.® 

5.79 

(Pahkti, 2 X 8, 3 X 8) 

1. Awaken us to-day, 0 Dawn, 

To great wealth, as resplendent (goddess); 
As thou didst always waken us 
Near SatyaSravas, Vayya’s son. 

Thou nobly bom, bounteous in steeds.* 

2. Who didst shine forth on Sunitha, 
Sucadratha’s son, daughter of the sky; 

So shine forth on one mightier still, 
SatyaSravas, son of Vayya, 

Thou nobly born, bounteous in steeds. 


> Cf. 1.30, 21. 

* 6a = 1.48, 13b. 

» Cf. 4.61, 8d. 

* Cf. 7.47, 4. 

‘ 7o = 1.48, 14d. 

* Ide = 2de and 3de. This fifth pada forms the refrain of all the 
ten stanzas of this hymn. 
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3. So bringing wealth for ne to-day, 

Shine forth, 0 daughter of the sky, 

Who didst shine forth on one mightier still, 
SatyaSravas, son of Vayya, 

Thou nobly bom, bounteous in steeds. 

4. The ofierers who, resplendent 
(Goddess), sing to thee with praises, 

With bounties, bountiful (goddess), 

(Be they) prosperous, rich in gifts, bestowing much. 
Thou nobly born, bounteous in steeds. 

5. For whenever these crowds appear 
To thee fit for receiving gifts. 

The willing ones giving have placed 
Abundant wealth around (us). 

Thou nobly bom, bounteous in steeds. 

6. Bestow fame with heroic sons. 

Bountiful Dawn, on these patrons. 

Who generously have conferred 
Upon us abundant treasures. 

Thou nobly born, bounteous in steeds. 

7. To those (patrons) bring, bounteous Dawn, 

Glory (and) wide celebrity. 

Patrons who lavished upon us 
Treasures in horses and in kine. 

Thou nobly born, bounteous in steeds. 

8. And bring to us an abundance 
In kine, 0 daughter of the sky. 

Together with the Sun’s (bright) rays,^ 

With (his) shining, brilliant beams. 

Thou nobly bom, boimteous in steeds. 

9. Shine forth, 0 daughter of the sky,* 

(And) do not long delay (thy) task. 

Lest the sun with (his burning) ray 
Do scorch thee like a thieving foe. 

Thou nobly bom, bounteous in steeds. 


' 8c 8.101, 2d. 

* 9a - 1.48, lb. 
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10. So much, Dawn, or more, thou deignest 
To give, who ceasest not shining. 

On (thy) praiseis, radiant (goddess), 
Thon nobly born, bounteous in steeds.^ 

5.80 


(Tristnbh) 

1. The priests (looking) toward (her) belaud with prayers 
The goddess Dawn, whose course is radiant, by law 
Sublime, true to order, of aspect ruddy. 

Effulgent, bringing light (to the world of men). 

2. She fair to see, awaking mankind, making 
The pathways easy to traverse, goes in front. 

High, on lofty chariot, all-impelling 

Dawn gives (her) radiance at the days’ beginning. 

S. She, with ruddy bulls yoked (to her chariot). 
Producing no harm, bestows wealth constantly. 

The goddess, clearing pathways for faring well. 
Possessing all boons, shines forth, by many praised. 

4. She of varied splendour becomes doubly great, 
Displaying her form in the eastern region ; 

She follows straight the path of order ; as if 
Knowing the way, she misses not the quarters.* 

5. She, like a radiant (maiden), assuming forms. 

Has stood up, as if bathing, for us to see. 

Driving away hostility (and) darkness. 

Dawn, the daughter of the sky, has come with light. 

6. She turning towards men, the daughter of the sky, 
As a radiant maiden exposes her breast.* 

Disclosing costly gifts to the pious man,* 

The maiden has again made light as of old. 


^ [A mark in the draft shows that it was intended to expand the 
translation to five lines so as to make this stanza correspond with the 
others.] 

* 4od <= 1.124, 3cd. 

* fib =: 1.124. 7d. 

* eo == 6.60, Sd. 
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6.64 

(Triatubh) 

1. Up have risen the radiant beams of Dawn, 

Like the (brightly) gleaming waves of the waters. 

She makes all the fair paths easy to traverse; 

She has become a giver, kindly, benign. 

2. Thou art seen to be auspicious, far and wide. 

Up have flown brilliantly to the sky thy rays. 

Badiant thou makest manifest (thy) breast, 

Qoddess Dawn, radiant with gleaming splendours. 

3. Ruddy bulls shining convey her, (auspicious) 

Goddess beautiful (and) spreading far and wide 
She repels foes like a heroic archer, 

(And) like a swift driver dispels the darkness. 

4. And beauteous are thy paths upon the mountains; 

0 self-lighted, thou Grossest in windless space 

The waters ; as such bring us, 0 broad-pathed one. 
Wealth, lofty daughter of the sky, to cheer (us). 

5. Thou who drivest safely with thy bulls, Usas, 

Bringing wealth accor^g to our wishes; 

Thou who hast appeared at early call with bounty 
As beauteous goddess, 0 daughter of heaven. 

6. Even the birds have flown up from their nest 
And men earning their food (have risen); 

To him that stays at home, the pious mortal, 

Thou bringest much wealth at thy break, goddess Dawn.^ 

6.65 

(Tristubh) 

1. This daughter, child of heaven, has wakened us. 
Shedding her light on human habitations. 

Who in the night-watches with her brilliant ray 
Has shown herself e’en through the shades of darkness. 

2. This they drove through, yoked with ruddy horses ; 

The Dawns shine brilliantly with beaming cars. 

Leading the front of the lofty sacrifice. 

They drive far away the darkness of the night. 

* 6 1.124, 12 [where the tranelation has “ daybreak '*]. 
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3. 0 Dawns, bringing fame (and) vigour, might (and) food 
To the mortal that worships (you with his heart) 

(Dawns that are) bountiful (and) rule like heroes, 

That^ grant help (and) wealth to your servant to-day. 

4. For now there’s treasure for him that worships you. 

Now for the hero paying (you) homage, Dawns, 

Now for the priest, when be sings songs of praise. 

As for me ye brought (treasure) in times gone by. 

5. For now. Dawn, that restest on the mountain ridge. 

The Ahgirases praise the stalls of thy kine. 

They have burst them open by song and prayer : 

Men’s invocation of the gods became true. 

6. Shine on us, daughter of the sky, as of old. 

On our worshipper as on Bharadvaja, 

Bounteous one ; grant the singer wealth with hero sons ; 
And far extending renown on us bestow. 

7.76 

(Tristiubh) 

1. Usas, born in the sky, has duly shone forth. 

Making manifest (her) greatness she has come. 

She has dispelled the fiends, the hated darkness. 

Best harbinger,* the paths she has awakened.® 

2. For great well-being awake for us to-day. 

Advance (us) to great good fortune, 0 Usas. 

Bestow on us splendid, glorious, famous wealth 
Among mortals, O goddess, to men benign. 

3. These beams over there, splendid (and) immortal. 

Of the lovely Usas have come (hitherward). 

Creating divine ordinances, fiUing 

The realms of air, they have extended afar. 

4. She there, having yoked (her car) from a distance. 

Goes round the five peoples in a single day, 

Observing the (various wondrous) works of men. 

Daughter of the sky, the lady of the world. 

^ [“ That ” U not in the original here, the last pada constituting the 
main sentence. It is apparently a slip for some other word.] 

' dUgiraatama = most like Aaginu. 

* = made visible. 
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5. Bestowing bounties, the bride of Surya, 

Bringing splendid gifts, deals out wealth (and) treasures. 
Praised by seers, inducing old age, (but) bounteous, 

Dawn shines forth, belauded by sacrificers. 

6. The ruddy, splendid horses have (now) been seen 
Before (us) drawing on the shining U^. 

Brilliant she goes with her all-adoining car : 

She bestows treasure on the man that worships.^ 

7. The goddess, the true, the great, the worshipful. 

With the gods, the true, the great, the worshipful,® 

May she break the firm (rocks), (and) give of the kine; 
The cows have lowed (intensely) toward the Dawns. 

8. Bestow on us now treasure in kine, in men, 

0 Dawn, in steeds, in abundant food on us. 

Despise not our straw * because of our frailty. 

Do ye protect us evermore with blessings.* 

7.76 

(Tristubh) 

1. Up the god Savitar, common to all men. 

Has raised the immortal light for . all mankind. 

The gods’ eye has been begotten by (her) might : 

Dawn has made the whole world manifest (to all). 

2. The paths trodden by the gods have (now) appeared 
Before me, (paths) that fail not, supplied with goods. 

The banner of Dawn has appeared in the east: 

She has come towards (us) from her habitations. 

3. Those days indeed were many which were turned (back) 
Eastward toward the rising (quarter) of the sun. 

Whence approaching like a lover, O Usas, 

Thou hast appeared like one who comes back again. 

4. They indeed were the gods’ fellow-revellers. 

The pious sages of times long gone by : 

The (ancient) fathers found out the hidden light : 

With spells that came true they generated Dawn. 

1 6d == 4.44, 4d except dddJuUha for dddh&ti. 

* 7b — 4.66, 2a, but yajati for yajatd. 

> saorifioial straw. 

4 8d = the refrain in book 7 (1, 20d, etc.). 
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5. They are assembled at [the] same meeting-place ; 

They agree; they strive not with one another. 

They do not infringe the gods’ ordinances.^ 
Unwearying they fare on with (their) good things. 

6. The Vasisthas exalt thee with songs of praise, 
Awaking at dawn, lauding (thee), fair goddess. 

Leader of kine, lady of wealth, shine on us : 

O nobly bom Usas, be first to wake us.* 

7. She, leader of wealth, (bestowei) of blessings. 

Shining Dawn, is chanted by the Yasisthas, 

Bestowing widely famed riches upon us. 

Do ye protect us evermore with blessings.* 

7.77 

(Tristubh) 

1. She has come with light, like a youthful maiden, 
Urging on every living soul to motion. 

(God) Agni has come to be kindled of men. 

Driving away the darkness, she has made light. 

2. Turning towards all, far-extending she has risen ; 
Wearing a bright ruddy robe, she has grown light. 

Of the colour of gold, of beauteous aspect. 

Mother of kine, leader of days, she has brightened. 

3. The blessed one, bringing the eye of the gods. 
Conducting the white steed beautiful to see. 

Dawn has appeared (to us) with rays refulgent. 

With brilliant bounty pervading the whole (world). 

4. Bringing goods near, drive the foe away with light, 
(Give us) wide pasture, and make safety for us.* 
Drive away hostility; bring goods, bounteous one. 
Stimulate riches for him that sings (your praise.) 

5. Shine forth upon us with (thy) most brilliant beams, 
O goddess Usas, lengthening out our lives. 

Granting us both refreshment, giver of all boons. 

And rich wealth in kine, horses and cars. 

‘ Cf. 7.47, 3c. 

• Cf. 1.123, 6b. 

» 7d = refr^ of 7.1, 20d, etc. 

< 4b = 9.78, 6d. 
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€. Thou whom, daughter of the sky, the Yasisthas 
Magnify with hymna, O nobly bom Usaa, 

Bestow on us riches prominent (and) high. 

Do ye protect us evermore with blessings,^ 

7.78 

(Tristiubh) 

1. Her earliest .beams have appeared before us; 

Aloft her bright radiances spread far and wide. 

O Usas, with chariot turned hitherward 
Lofty (and) resplendent, convey wealth to us. 

2. Towards her Agni enkindled roars (aloud); 

Towards (her) the priests singing with hymns (utter praise) 

Usas, the goddess, goes driving (far) sway 

With (her) light all darkness and distress (from us). 

3. These dawns there have appeared (aloft) before us,* 

In the east, extending light (and) shining forth. 

They have produced the Sun, sacrifice and Fire * : 

The hated darkness has gone to the westward. 

4. The daughter of the sky, the bountiful one, 

Has appeared ; all men see Usas shining forth. 

She has stood upon (her) car yoked by itself. 

Which well-yoked horses direct hither (to us). 

6, To-day we have observed thee before us, 

Our kindly disposed patrons and we (ourselves). 

Do ye shining forth, O Dawns, show yourselves rich.* 

Do ye protect us evermore with blessings.® 

7.79 

(Tristubh) 

1. Usas has shone forth along the path of men, 

Awakening the five races * of mankind. 

She has raised (her) beam with her bulls fair to see. 

Suiya has disclosed the two worlds with his light. 

* 6d refrain in book 7 : = 1, 20d, etc. 


* i.e. and so bestow riobes on us. 

* 6d = refrain of book 7 (1, 20d, eto.). 

* paAca kfitaya^ or paAca jaimi, “ the five races ” of men. 

JBAS. APBin, 1982. 24 
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2. At the ends of the sky, they adorn (their) rays, 

Like tribes yoked together the dawns march onwards. 
Thy cattle cause the darkness to turn away. 

They extend the light, as Savitar (his) anns.^ 

3. Dawn has become bounteous, most Indra-like ^; 

She has generated fame for (men’s) welfare. 

The goddess, daughter of the sky, distributes 
To the welldoer, most Ahgiras-like, wealth. 

4. So much treasure, 0 Usas, grant unto us, 

As, being praised, thou didst bestow on singers; 

Thou whom they generated by the bull’s roar. 

Whose * doors of the firm rock thou didst unclose. 

5. Rousing one god after another grant us 
Splendid gifts, sending them hither towards us; 

Shining forth bestow upon us thoughts for gain. 

Do ye protect us evermore with blessings.* 


(Tri^ubh) 

1. The Vasisthas as first priests have awakened 
Towards Usas with laudations and songs of praise. 
Her who unrolls the two adjoining regions. 

Making manifest all the worlds (to mankind). 

2. She there bestowing new life, having hidden 
The darkness, Usas has awakened with light. 

In front the maiden goes (onward) unashamed : 

She has made apparent Sun, Fire, sacrifice.® 

3. May the Dawns rich in steeds, kine, (and) heroic sons. 
Always shine forth upon us auspiciously. 

Dripping with ghee, swelling with food on all hands. 
Do ye protect us evermore with blessings.* 

• i.e. his two arms. 

s = as bestowing wealth. 

• [Apparently a slip of the pen for “ The 
. < 6d = refrain of 7.1, 20d, etc. 

» Cf. 7.78, 3a. 

• 3 = 7.41, 7 ; refrain as before. 
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7.81 

(1, Brhati 8 8 12 8; 2, Satobrliati 12 8 12 8 and so on 
alternately) 

1. Coming towards us has appeared,^ 

Shining, the daughter of the sky. 

She draws o£E the darkness in order that we may see : 

The fair (goddess) diffuses light.^ 

2. Rising up with (her), the sun, the brilliant daystar. 

Sends forth the ruddy rays (of dawn). 

At the flushing of thee, O Dawn, and of the Sun, 

May we unite with the possession of gain. 

3. Towards thee, O daughter of the sky. 

We have awakened to action. Dawn, 

Who bringest much desiiable joyous treasure 
To the pious man, lovely one. 

4. Who shining, with readiness, great goddess, makest 
The sun to be illumined, seen; 

For thee as such bestower of treasure we long : 

Be we sons as of a mother. 

5. Bring that brilliant treasure hither. 

That may be far-famed, O Usas. 

What (is) thy mortal nurture, daughter of heaven. 

That grant us that we may enjoy. 

6. Oive fame to princes, unperishing possessions,* 

Goods abounding in kine to us. 

Who art the rich impeller of the bountiful; 

May Usas shine away (our) foes.* 

1 prdty adarsy ayatt — 8.101, 13o. 

• Id = 1.48, 8b. 

> 6a = 8.13, 12c. 

« 6d ^ 1.48, 8d. 
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An Achaemenian Tomb-Inscription at 
Persepolis 

By a. W. DAVIS 
(PLATES n AUD in) 

TN vol. xsix of the Abhandlungen der koniglichen sQchsiscJim 

GeseUschafi der Wissenschafim, Professor F. H. Weissbach 
published a number of the inscriptions which appear above 
the figures supporting the throne of Darius the Great on his 
rock-hewn tomb at Kaqsh-i-Bustam, nine or ten miles north¬ 
west of Persepolis. Three other tombs of the Achaemenian 
kings exist at Naqsh-i-Rustam, but they are unfortunately 
uninscribed. Three similar Achaemenian tombs are found at 
Persepolis itself, two in the mountain face immediately 
behind the palace platform and one, unfinished, a little way 
off towards the south. These tombs, being quite easy of 
access, have often been visited and described. They have 
always been believed to be lacking inscriptions. Two, the 
North Tomb and the Unfinished Tomb, have in fact no 
inscription, but the South Tomb has a well-preserved trilingual 
inscription which so far as the writer is aware has hitherto 
completely escaped notice. The inscription is found above 
the heads of the figures supporting the throne of the Great 
King, exactly as in the tomb-inscription of Darius the Great, 
but in a far better state of preservation. The Old Persian 
text is as follows (see Plate II) :— 

Upper Row 

1. i-ia-ma j pa-a-ra-m 

2. i-ia-ma | ma-a-da 

3. i-ia-ma | u-wa-ja | 

4. ,, pa-ra-ta-wa | 

5. [ „ ha-ra-i-via\ 

6. „ ba-a-ka-ta-m-i-ia [ 

7. „ sa-u-gu-u-di-i-ia | 
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8. 

i-ia-ma 

u-wa-a-ra-za\-mi-ia | 

9. 


za-ra-ka-a 

10. 


ha-ra-u-wa-ta-i-ia 

11. 


ta-ta-gu-u-i-ia 

12. 


ga-da-a-ra-ia \ 

13. 


ha-i-duru-ia \ 

14. 


sa-ka-a | ha-u-ma-wa-ra-ga-a \ 

Lower Row 

16. 


sa-ka-a \ tari-ga-ra-^[-u-da-'\a 

16. 


ba-a-ba-i-ru-u-ia ] 

17. 


a-ta-vrra-i-ia 

18. 


a-ra-ba-a-ia 

19. 


mu{'i)-u-da-ra-[a]-ia 

20. 


a-rarmi4-m-i-ia | 

21. 


ka-ta-pa-tu-u-ka \ 

22. 

i-ma-ia (sic!) | 8a-pa-ra-di-i-[ia] | 

23. 

i-ia-ma 

ia-u-na-a | 

24. 


sa-ka-a | pa-ra-da-ra-i-ia | 

25. 


sa-ku-u-da-ra | 

26. 


ia-u-na \ ta-kadm-ra-a \ 

27. 


pa-u-ta-a-ia | 

28. 


ku-u-ia-a-ia 

Outside Throne to Left 

29. 




Outside Thbone to Right 
30. i-ia-ma | ha-ra-ka \ . 

Upper Row 

1. This (is) the Persian. 2. This (is) the Mede. 3. This 
(is) the Elamite. 4. Parthian. 5. Axeian. 6. Bactrian. 
7. Sogdian. 8. Ghorasmian. 9. Drangian. 10. Arachosian. 
11. SattRgydian. 12. Gandarian. 13. Indian. 14. Amyrgian 
Saka. 
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Lower Row 

16. Saka with pointed cap (?). 16. Babylon. 17. Assyrian. 
18. Arab. 19. Egyptian. 20. Armenian. 21. Cappadocian. 
22. Sardian. 23. Ionian. 24. Saka beyond the sea. 
26. Skudra (Thracian ?). 26. “ Shield-bearing ” (i.e. perh. 
“ wide-hatted ”) Ionian. 27. Pautaia. 28. Ethiopian. 

29. [.(Outside throne to left.) 

30. Earaka. (Outside throne to right.) 

(v, vi, and vii and the first part of viii are quite illegible 
on the rock. The figures below these inscriptions are also 
weathered beyond recognition.) 

The Babylonian and Elamite texts are almost as well 
preserved as the Old Persian version given above, but the 
writer regrets that owing to his lack of acquaintance with 
these scripts he was unable to bring away copies of them. 

Most of the signs of the Old Persian text are easily legible 
from the level rock-cut platform in front of the door of the 
tomb, but in order to make absolutely certain of them the 
writer, who was then stationed at Shiraz as Acting British 
Consul, took ladders out to Persepolis on 24th August, 1930, 
and by means of these gained access to the throne-bearers 
themselves. A further precarious erection of ladders enabled 
him, not without some risk, to reach the level of the figure 

* This place in the Darius inscriptions at Naqsh-i-Rustam is occupied by 
the maieiia. In the present case the Old Persian and Elamite versions are 
almost wholly destroyed. Mr. Davis’s copy of the Babylonian gives: 
du-ma-a-a, with which is to be compared the full reading of the Darius 
grave a-ga-a sou'^a-du-ma-a-a (and m<Xg«i-du-u in the main inscription) as 
given by Weissbach in Abhandl. tScha. Ottdl. d. WiiMiu., xxix, 32. Collation 
of both examples is evidently advisable before attempting to explain the 
different forms of the name as between the Old Persian and the Babylonian 
versions, or to identify the nation. The following name Karaha, as to which 
various guesses have been made, has lately appeared in a new inscription 
of Darius as engaged with the “ lonians " in transporting cedarwood from 
Babylon to Susa. The latest attempt to explain the last two names is 
to be found in some confident propositioiu of Herzfeld, Arehaeologitche 
Jlitteil. out Iran, Band iii, 00, 61, who does not, however, consider the 
form "«>'9a-dtt-u quoted above. According to him Karaka are the Karians, 
Makiya the people of Oman. [C. J. O.] 
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of the Great King himself, in the hope of finding an inscription 
which might give the royal name. The King’s figure and 
garments and the rock face around were carefully searched 
for traces of such an inscription, but not a sign could be found. 

The South Tomb at Persepolis is usually assigned on artistic 
grounds to Artaxerxes II (404-358 b.c.), and the epigraphic 
peculiarities of the Old Persian text (cf. for and 
•fyj and »f-yfor >-yyf, forms not found in any other inscrip¬ 
tions at Persepolis) are in accordance with this attribution. 
The ^ s*? tyry m K- for ^ <rT tyry rr K-. and' 
<T 17 << m T<- for <y <fT << TT also remind us of the 
►T <Tl -TlT TTT -TlT for <TT T<- TT -TiT. etc., in Artaxerxes 
Persepolis a and b. 

The importance of this inscription for the ethnography and 
geography of the Achaemenian empire is at once recognizable. 
In Iranische Felsreliefs, pp. 35-56, Dr. E. Herzfeld attempted 
to identify the national types shown as throne-bearers on the 
Achaemenian tombs at Naqsh-i-Bustam and Persepolis, but 
owing to the poor state of preservation of the inscription of 
Darius at Naqsh-i-Rustam some of his identifications were 
not correct. Weissbach’s reading of some of the inscriptions 
above the throne-bearers on the tomb of Darius made certain 
identifications assured, but many lacunae still remained. 
The inscription from the South Tomb at Persepolis here 
published, permits the satisfactory filling-in of all these gaps. 
It is strange that this inscription appearing on such an easily 
accessible and often visited monument should hitherto have 
remained, as far as the writer is aware, completely unnoticed 
and unrecorded. He is obliged to admit, however, that he 
himself visited PersepoHs and inspected the South Tomb a 
score of times between May, 1929 and August, 1930, without 
observing the inscription. 

The most up-to-date description of Persepolis, including 
the South Tomb, is to be found in Herzfeld’s Archaeologische 
MUteilungen aus Iran, Band 1, Heft 1, plate 27 of which 





The Theone-bearebs from the S. Tomb at Persepolis 
(after E. Herzfeld, Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, i, 1, j 
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gives a good photograph (see Hate III) of the throne-bearers 
above whose heads the inscription appears. The door ahd 
the interior of the same tomb are also figured on Plates 26 
and 28 respectively, but no general view of the tomb is given. 
There is a general view in Sarre and Herzfeld’s Iranische 
Felsreliefs, p. 67. 


To the foregoing article by Mr. Davis I have added a 
transcription and translation of the Persian text and a 
drawing (Plate 111) from the beat available photograph. It is 
unfortunate that he did not feel able to copy the Elamite 
and Babylonian versions as well. The photographs are hardly 
clear enough to repay reproduction. 

The full list, as now recovered for the first time from the 
superscriptions over the throne-bearers, does not present 
any surprises but corresponds, as expected, to the list given 
in the principal Darius inscription at Naqsh-i-Rustam, save 
that the “ Persian ” appears at the head of the throne- 
bearers, as he does on the Darius tomb, though not included 
in the list of subject-peoples, thus accounting for the extra 
figure on the reliefs. This fact was, however, already 
ascertained from the Darius tomb. It may be hoped that 
Mr. Davis’s interesting discovery will soon lead to the obtaining 
of the full inscriptions, since the South Tomb at Persepolis 
seems to be much less inaccessible than the Darius tomb at 
Kaqsh-i-Bustam, where many of the superscriptions are also 
believed to survive, but have not as yet been copied. 

C. J. G. 
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An Old Moorish Lute Tutor 

(eontinutd) 

By HENRY GEORGE FARMER 


J ULES ROUANET, the well-known writer on the music 
of the Maghrib, lamented not long ago that none of the 
mediaeval treatises of the Western Arabian musical system 
had survived.^ This he said, was all the more regrettable 
because to-day not a solitary practitioner in the Maghrib 
had the slightest acquaintance with musical theory.^ The 
tuba' or modes were confused in the various parts of the 
country. The known in Algiers as mazmum is called dtf 
in Tlemcen, whilst the mazmum of Tlemcen is the dU or 
mdya of Algiers.* 

The texts and translations of the Maghribi treatises that 
are now brought forward for the first time cannot, therefore, 
fail to have some value. Besides furnishing us with a fairly 
comprehensive technical musical nomenclature, we are at 
last able to make a complete list of the twenty-four tvM‘ 
(“ modes ”) and mvhSt (“ smte des pieces ”) which the 
Moors of Spain are said to have possessed. Finally, the 
tuning of the lute of the Ma'rifat al-naghamdt al-^man 
treatise reveals a system anterior to that of the Eastern 
Arabian theorists whose works have come down to us. The 
notation, too, has a passing interest. 

§ 1 

The and Naubat 

In mediaeval Moorish Spain, the professional mughannl 
or minstrel knew twenty-four musical modes {usul and 
furu')* which came to be known as the tubu‘ (sing. tab‘), 

^ Lavignac, Encychpidie de la nmsique, v, 2914. 

• Ibid., V, 2920. 

» Ibid., V, 2918. 

* Delphin et Guin, Eotes »wr la poisH et la mwiqtte arabei, 63. Le mond» 
oriental (1906), 21S. 
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because each mode was claimed to have a cosmic relation 
with the four elements (cH-tidni' dl-arba‘). The term tab‘ also 
stood for “a note” or “a tone”, hence misf tab' meant 
“ a semitone Among the Eastern Arabs we see a similar 
practice. With them the word naghma stood for “ a note ”, 
but later it came to stand for “ a mode ”,® a practice which 
still obtains.® 

Attempts have been made from time to time to enumerate 
the Mediaeval Andalusian tubu' or musical modes, notably by 
Delphin and Guin in their Notes sur la po6sie et la musique 
arabes dans le Maghreb Algerien (1886),* and by Jules Bouanet 
in Lavignac’s Encydo'pedie de la musiqyte (1913-22).® The 
former enumerated nineteen. To these the latter added five 
others. That both these lists are erroneous is proved by the 
MajJiribi treatises which have been presented in the fore¬ 
going pages.® Here we see for the first time a complete list 
of the twenty-four tabu' of the Moors of Spain. 

The copyist of the Ma'rifat al-naghatnat al-^aman treatise 
says that there were six branch modes to dil, yet he only 
mentions five. Fortunately we are able to supply the sixth 
from the two other authorities, and it is ‘iraq al-ajam.’’ The 
names of two of the modes, mujannab and mazmum, can be 
traced to the ninth or tenth century. The former was the 

* For the various musir^l applications of the term fab', sec the Vocabulista 
aravigo of Pedro de Alcala (Granada, 150d) mdt “ Musica ”, “ Tono ’T 
“ Canto ”, “ Diapason ”. 

• Brit. Museum MS., Or. 1535. Schiaparelli, Voe. in Arcibieo. See my 
Historical Facts for the A rabian Mnsical Influence, p. 238. 

> V -.' a-i ■ .-i T. .v,r.r r, M..: -.r «d K.in 1 iii-Kl. d.-'i. 

Nail I. ■ . « n ■■ :■< i! ■ rj..-,: ... ::,i :ii 

“ tone ” and “ mode ”. 

* pp. 61-3. 

» p. 2859. 

• The inclusion of the modes sika and jarlxi by these Tifriters ■was clearly 
a blunder. These were adopted much later in the Magjirib, evidently under 
Egyptian or Turkish influence. They were borrowed from the Eastern 
Perso-Arabian modes sika and jaharka. 

' Unfortunately in my History of Arabian Music (p. 204), when enumerat. 
ing the twelve maganuit of the Eastern Arabian system, I have omitted the 
mode isfahan. 
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THE TWENTY-FOUB MODES (TUB©*) 


(6 uaiU + 19 


“ Ma'riiat al- 
na^amat al-^aman.” 

Lisan al-IMn 

Ibn al-TChatTh. 

‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Fasi. 

DIl 

Bamal al-dll 

Mujannab al-dQ 
Basdal-dU 

Istihlal al-dll 
‘Iraq al.'arab 
(Missing) 

DhIl 

Bamal al-d^ 

Maiiiriqi 

Basd [al-^] 

Istihlal al-^ 

‘ Iraq [al-‘arab] 

‘Iraq al-‘ajam 

I^IL 

Samal al-;^il 

Ma^riqi 

Basd aJ-^U 

Istihlal al-^a 
‘Iraq [al-‘arab] 

‘Iraq [al-‘ajam] 

MAYa 

Bamal al-maya 

Inqilab al-ramal 
l^usain 

Basd 

Maya 

Bamal [al-maya] 
Inqilab al-ramal 

Husain 

Ba«d 

Maya 

Bamal al-maya 

Inqilab al-ramal 

Husain 

Basd 

MAZMUM 

Oharibat al-busain 
Ma^riql 

Bamd&n 

Mazmum 
^ barib al-husain 
Mujannab 

Ifamdan 

MazmCm 

Gharibat al-husain 

Hamdan 

ZalDAN , 

Bijaz al-kabir 

Qijaz al-ma^riql 
‘U^&q 

Bisar 

Isbahan | 

Zaurankad j 

ZaidIk 

‘Xi^aq 

Bisar 

Isltahan 

Zaurakand 

Zaid&M 

?£i 

‘UshAao 

Bisar 

Isbahan 

Qbakibat al- 

Mcrabbar 
(No Branch Modes) 

Gharib AL- 

Mu^abbab 
(No Branch Modes) 

^arIbat al- 

Muhabbab 
(No Branch Modes) 


name for the first semitonal fret on the lute of Al-Farabi 
(d. 950).^ whilst the latter is the name of one of the early 
modes mentioned by Ibn Khurdadhbih (d. 912).* The names 
dil or hamddn, zaiddn, maAriql, and ghanb are peculiar 
to the Maghrib. Rasd (= rasd), ‘iraq, hijaz, ‘ ushsho Q, isbahdn 
(= i^ahdn), husain, and zaurakand or zauranhad (? = ziraf- 
kand), are to be found among the primary modes (maqamdt) 
of the Eastern Arabian system as early as Ibn Sma (d. 1037).* 

^ Kosegarten. Lib. cant., 85. 

• Al-Ma«‘u<ii, Prairiu d'or. viii, 99. 

’ Brit. Museum MS., Or. 2361, fol. 201v. 
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Maya occurs in the secondary modes (awazat) of the twelfth 
century and in Safi al-Din ‘Abd al-Mu’min (d. 1294),^ and 
ramal and kisdr occur in the branch modes {^u‘ab) of the 
Perso-Arabian system of ‘Abd al-Mu’min ibn §afi al-Din 
(twelfth century),® Al-Shirazi (d. 1310),® and Ibn Ghaibi 
(d. 1435).* ** 

There is considerable divergence of opinion among the 
musicians of the Maghrib and orientalists concerning the 
name of the mode dM or Ml. Host,® Christianowitsch,* 
Yafil and Rouanet,’ and a CoUectim of Naubdt Verses,^ have 
JL_a, whilst Salvador-Daniel,® Barbier de Meynard,^® Dozy,^^ 
and Lachmann,^* write J»i. Further, the vocalization 
according to Dozy is Mail, and this appears to be borne out 
by the verses of Lisan al-Din Ibn al-Khatib ^® and the 
Vocabulista of Pedro de Alcald.®* Of course, the exigencies 
of verse create poetical licence, but it is worth while noting 
that Lisan al-Din also writes rami, rami al-dhaU, ‘iraq al-ajm, 
inqilab al-raml, asbahdn, and ma^r<^. The two latter have 
this vocalization in the Maj^rib to-day. 

The marsad aUMU mentioned by Al-Fasi is doubtless a 
poetic licence for rasd <d-Ml. It will also be noticed that 
rnujannah and ma^riqi change places in the Ma‘rifat aU 
nagkamat treatise. Salvador-Daniel registered a mode called 

• Cam de Vaux, Le traiti <fc» rapporU miuicaux, 62. 

• Bodleian MS., Oundty, 117, 7e. 

■ Brit. Museum MS. Add. 7694. 

« Bodleian MS. Marah 828. 

‘ Host, Nachrichten von Marokot und Fea (1787), 258. 

• Christianowitscb, Eaquiaae hiatoriqae de la muaique arabe (1863), 7. 

’ Yafil, MajrnU' al-aghani wa'l-aliSn (1904), 1 ; Yafil et Rouanet, 
Ripertoire de muaique arabe et maure (1904), No. 8. 

• Brit. Museum MS., Or. 7007. 

' Salvador-Daniel, La muaique arabe (1863). 

Journal Asiatigue (1865), 563. 

Dozy, Suppl. dirt, arabea, a.v. 

** Arehiv.fUr Muaikwiaaenachaft (1923), Heft ii, 143. 

” See text, p. II. 
a.v. cuerda ”. 
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by him ashein,'^ which Sarbier de Meynard says is 
It is repeated by Houanet who writes it or 

Dr. R, Lachmann also mentions it.* I suggested, however, 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1929),* that this 
was really the mode isbdhan, but Dr. Lachmann informs 
me that the Tunisian musicians claim that a^'tn and 
isbahan are two distinct modes, and Rouanet mentions both. 
On the other hand, it is more than likely that the confusion 
is due to the fact that there was an tshahdn al-hdUr and an 
isbahan, al-§aghtr^ 

The mode called zaurankad or zaulf^akand must be an 
Andalusian pronunciation of the Persian mode zlrafkand, 
zirafkand, or zarJakandP The writer has also seen zlrkand 
® and zirauhmd * although these are 

probably the errors of copyists. Host mentions a mode 
zarnak 

Many of the Mediaeval tubii‘ are still practised in the Maghrib, 
their preservation being due to a great extent to the nauba, 
a vocal and instrumental suite des pieces, which is considered 
the classical art form in Arabian music.^** After the fall of 
Granada (1492), one of the refugees from this last stronghold 
of the Moors in Spain was a musician named Al-^Ha’ik, who 
took shelter in Morocco. Here he piously collected the 
traditional artistic music of Al-Andalus. To make it accept¬ 
able to the public, he had, however, to simplify this music, 

' Salvador-Daniel, La musigw arabe (1863). 

» Jounvat Asiatique (1865), 563. 

* Lachmann, Musik dt» XtrieiUt (1929), 125; Archiv far JUusikunsaen- 
achaft (1923), 143. 

* p. 942. My argument hero in {avour of dil rather than cannot 
now be suetained. 

* Delphin et Guin, op. oit., 62, wha« it is written as6t%an 

* Lavignac, op. cit., v. 2942. 

’ Zarfakand appears in the Muhit cd-muia (1869-70). 

* Milang€s de la Facidti OrietUale, vi, 94. 

* Brit. Museum MS.. Or. 1536, fol. 74v. 

See my article “ Nauba ” in the Eacydopeedia of lalam. 
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and at the same time he reduced the number of the twenty- 
four navbat to eleven. This became the foundation of the 
dassical art of Morocco.^ Verses of the five vocal move¬ 
ments of eleven or twelve of the naiibdt have been preserved :— 


1 

Bbit. Museum MS. 

MS. QUOTED BY 

Majmu* al-AohInI 

Or. 1535. 1 

Chbibtianowitbch. 

EDITED BY YAFIL. 

m 

Dn 

Dil 

Bamal 

Bamal 

Bamal 

Mujannaba | 

Rasdal-dll 

‘Iraq 

Mujannaba 

Baed al-dU 

Mujannaba 

Basd al-d!l 
‘Iraq 



Maya 

Bamal aj-maya 

Bamal al-maya 

Bamal al-maya 

^usain 

Basd 

Baed 

Husain 

Basd 

Mazmum 

Mazmum 

Mazmum 

Zaidan 

Zaidan 

Zaidan 

G^riba j 

6]^b 

Grharib 





The music of the five vocal movements of these naubat 
is also known with the exception of ‘iraq of which only two 
movements have survived.® Some of the instrumental 
movements have also come down to us.® The <m6m‘ or modal 
scales of some of the lost naiibat are still used in the Maghrib, 
however, and among them the islihlal, ‘u Mid g. ‘iraq al-‘ajam, 
hijaz, isbahan, ma^riql, and gharibat al-husain. The word 
tab‘ (plur. tvibu‘) is still used in the Maghrib, but not always 
in the particular sense of “ a mode ” in music. It frequently 
has the meaning of traditional music, i.e. classical music, as 
does another word san'a (“ a work of art ”) often employed 
instead of the term naitba* 

^ La monde oriental (1906), 215. Al-Ha’ik probably received this name 
because he was “ a weaver of melodies 

• The five vocal movements are :—the maadar or mufoddar, the bataii, 
the darj, the insiraf, and the lAfiUia or muT^Uu. 

’ The two instrumental movements are:—^the muaUMjhir and tauMba 
or tH^iyya. 

* Delphin et Guin, op. cit., 61; Lavignac, op. cit., v, 2877; Hdst, 
op. cit., 268. 
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§2 

Accordatdba and Scale 

The single octave aocordatura of the lute described in the 
Ma‘rifat al-naghamat al-^man treatise is of considerable 
interest. Here we are told that the interval from the dXl 
to the mSya string, and from the ramal to the httsadn string 
is a tone ^ = 204 cents),‘ and that the interval from 
the mdya to the ramal string is a fourth = 498 

cents). The place of the first finger can be fixed at 204 cents 
from the nut because we are told that it is identical with the 
interval of the dil to the mdya. As for the place of the third 
finger this must be at 294 cents from the nut since on the 
huaain string it gave the octave of the diZ string. The use 
of the third finger (the binsir) instead of the second finger 
(the wuatd) would be difficult to explain if we did not know 
that it was one of the vagaries of the Western musicians.* 
With these particulars we are able to fix the scale as 
follows;— 

Symbols ; 1 ^ a • J j ^ • 

Notes : CDEFGahc. 

The actual order of the strings on the fingerboard of the 
lute as laid down in the treatise is (from left to right), C a DG. 
This is identical {—GE AD) with that of the kuuntra (smaller 
lute) of the Maghrib to-day.* Cf. Pedro de Alcald, Vocabulista 
aratngo (1605), s.v. “ cuerda ” : Host, op. cit. (1787), Tab. 
xTxi : Mitjana, in La monde orientale (1906), p. 214. 


> Cents are hundredths of an equal semitone. See Helmholtz, Sensations 
of Tone, 3rd Engl. cd. (1896), p. 446. 

* All four fingers {sabbaba, vms/d, binsir, and l^insir) were used by the 
Mediaeval Eastern Arabic writers on music. See Lavignac, Ency. dt la 
snusique, v, 2927, on the use of the in the Ma^irib to-day. 

* Bouanet, Eney. de la musique, v, 2927. 
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The open string _^|) 



0 204 702 900. 


The Ist finger (iLJI. ^uli) 
The 3rd finger (^J|) 


408 


1 , 110 > 



1.200 


This is an older system than that of Ishaq al-Mansili 
(d. 850), Al-Kindi (d. 874), Yahya ibn ‘AH ibn Yahya (d. 912), 
Al-Farabi (d. 960), and the Ildivan al-^fa’ (late tenth century) 
whose lutes were tuned in fourths {A-D-G-c) ^ which gave, 
with a “shift”, the double-octave (isUl itlirl), the 
a^arijna reXetov of the Greeks. When the Arabs actually 
passed from the older single octave system to that of the 
double octave ought not to be difficult to determine. In all 
the above-mentioned writers the four strings of the lute are 
called from the highest to the lowest zir, maOma, maMath, 
and banrn, the first and last names being Persian.* It would 
appear, therefore, to be a reasonable assumption that the 
first or highest and the fourth or lowest strings originally 
had Arabic names just as the second (= ma^na) and third 
had, but that under Persian influence their 
names were changed. Apparently, the Persian cuscaNUUura 
was A-D-G-c, whilst that of the Arabs was C-D-G-a, as in 
the Mag^ibl treatise, the difference being in the lowest and 


» The lute oecordiituni attributed to the Ittwon al-Saia’ bv lOeiiiiohBr 

ii. 36, 37) is iMorrect. 
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highest strings. When the Persian accordatura was adopted 
the Persian names bamm and zir for the differently tuned 
lowest and highest strings were taken over with them. As 
to the date of this, we know that Mecca adopted the Persian 
lute about the year 684,^ and that Ibn Misjah (d. e. 705-14) 
introduced certain Persian and Byzantine ideas into Arabian 
music.* Even after the Arabs had adopted the Persian 
accordatura which gave them the Greek double octave on their 
lute, they still viewed their theory as being expressed within 
the single octave as we know from the Risala fn-musiqi of 
Yahya ibn ‘All ibn Yahya ibn Abi Mansur al'Munajjim 
(d. 912), the solitary exemplar of which is preserved in the 
British Museum.* 


§3 

Notation and Tablaturb 

In the alphabetic notation such as we see in the Mediaeval 
Latin treatise De harmonica institutione attributed to Hucbald 
(d. 930),* one may perhaps discern an Arabian influence. 
Notker Labeo (d. 1022) says that this notation was used for 
the lira and rota,^ and Pseudo-Bemelinus testifies that it 
was intended for instruments {organa), and that it was not 
derived from the theoretical writers on music.* From this 
we see that it was borrowed from the minstrel class which 
had been considerably influenced by Moorish customs.’ An 
alphabetic notation had been known to the Arabs for at least 
a century earlier than Hucbald, and may be found in one 
of the treatises of AI-Kindi (d. 874).® It is certainly curious 

1 Aghani. i, 98. 

* Agbani, iii, 84. 

* Or. 2361, fol. 236 v. 

* Oerbert, Script. eecUa. dc tmuica . . . (1784), i, 118. 

* Ibid., i. 96. 

* Ibid., i, 318. 

' See my Historical Facts . , pp. 153-61, on “ The Minstrel Class in 
the Middle Ages ”. 

* Brit. Musetim MS., Or. 2361, 162v. See Laohmann und El-Hefni, 
Ja'qOb Ibn IsbOq al-Kindi (Leipsic, 1931), 29. 
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that the scale of the Ma'rifaA al-nag^mSt al-^haman treatise 
is identical with that of the De harmonica institutione treatise. 

De Haemonica I Symbols : FGABCDEFG. 

Institutione ( Notes: ABC DEFGab. 

Ma'bipat al-Naohamat/'®^^*"^^ ■ ' V C* * C' 

[Notes: CDEFGabc. 

Alphabetic notations, often miscalled tablatures, for musical 
instruments continued to be used imtil the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century as evidenced by the lute notation of 
Paumann in Germany. 

As for the lute tablature of the Spanish vihuelistas of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries which Mitjana opined may 
have been derived from the notation of the Ma‘rifat al- 
nayhamat al-^mdn treatise,^ the conjecture is not quite 
admissable, one being a tablature and the other a notation.* 
It is quite true, however, that the Spanish vihuelistas did 
borrow their tablature from the Moors. Morphy, in his 
book on Les Luthistes espagnols du XVI* Siecle (1902), was 
rather guarded in admitting this oriental influence,* although 
his friend, the more erudite Gevaert, appears to have had 
no reserve on the question.* We have positive proof of this 

I See JSA8. (1931), p. 360. 

' In an alphabetic notation, letters represent definite notes, whereas in 
a tablature the same letter may represent several notes according to tlie 
particular string on which it is placed. For instance, the letter “ A " will 
have the constant value of the note “ A ” in an alphabetic notation, but in 
a tablature the letter “ A ” may stand for the first fret note of all the strings 
of the lute, 

* Morphy says (p, svii): “ EUle [la tablature] est probablement d’origine 
orientale et Ton pent supposer qu’elle a 6te invents ches les peuples qui, 
depuis tant de si^cles, ont connu et piactique ce genre d’instruments; 
mais, faute de preuves, jc ne saurais I’atHrmer, et jo me mets prudemment 
en garde centre la fantasie plus on moins vraisemble des hypotheses.” 

• Gtevaert says (p. xi): “ Dc bonne heore les Castilians et les Aragonais 
(pour ne pas parler des Andalons), en contact frequent avec les Maures, 
ont dil s’initier ii I’usage de I’ud et apprendre h y cx^cuter leurs propres 
chants nationaux. Plus tard, parvenus k une culture musicale plus 
avanc^e, les instrumentistes chr£ticns auront 61abor6 leur tablature h 
rimitation de celle des Musulmans . . .” 



boiiomng in a Latin work dated 1496-7 on the An de 
pulsatione lambuti et aliorum similvum inHrumefidonm, the 
text of which was published by Villanueva in his Yiaje 
literario a las Inglesias de Espana (Valencia, 1821).^ Here 
we see a lute tablature in which each open string is allotted 
the letter 1, and each succeeding fret position on each string 
the sequential letters ^ etc. This tablature, which 
was adopted by the Spaniards, is said in the Ars de pulsaticne 
lambuti treatise to have been invented by a Moor of the Kingdom 
of Granada. The identical system is found in the later 
French, Italian, and other schools of lutenists, but they all 
had their origin in the tablature of the Moors of Spain.* 

’ I have given the text, together n-ith a translation, in my Hiatorkal 
Facts for the Arabian Musical Influence, pp. 99-101. 

* The French school used the letters ot the alphabet whilst the Italian 
school used the numerals. The Arabic alphabet in the atjad series as used 
in lute notation and tablature also has a numerical value. See also L. de la 
Laurencie, Les Luthistes (Paris, 1928), p. 19. 



Philological Note t MaUh, not Magus' 

Bt s. langdon 

fjpHE title mahh& has been entered in the lexicons as 
“prophet”, and the Persian-Greek ftAyos has been 
derived from it, a derivation now generally abandoned. In the 
first place mal^u — galu-gub-ba, is placed after hM, psalmist, 
galamahhu, chief psalmist, munambd = i-lu-di, wailer, JaUaru, 
wailer, CT. 19, 41, K. 4328 A 14r-20 = Meissner, Suppl. 21, 
Em. 338 Rev. ii, 1-5 = VAT. 10216, iv, 1-6, Meissner, 
Beitrdge 83, Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
Assyr. Studies, i, 1. VAT. 9558, ii, 32 ff. has three ideo^ams 
for makM (all broken away), and mahhutu, Meissner, ibid.,* 
86 n. 123.1 

galu-gub-ba, the Sumerian word for mahhu, occurs in 
Bab. vii, 96, E. 4395, ii, 7, after galu-ad-du (wailer) and before 
galu-gal-mefi (seer). The galu-gub-ba-meg and <""f^ba-ru-te 
nasir piriiti, keepers of the mystery, BA. iii, 323, vi, 21, here 
with barH, seer, prophet; galu-gub-ba == a- [Si-pu], magician, 
after Sabrd, seer, II Raw. 51 No. 2, Rev. 6. Finally, rna^H 
is explained by eSiepd, II Raw. 51, No. 2 Rev. 19, apparently 
“magician", Frank, Studien, 10. Since the Hpir mahhe, 
work of the mahhu, consists in omens, dreams, and visions, 
ittaii Sutli egirre, Streck, Assurb. 120, 95, it is clear that 
the mahM is also connected with prophecy. The mah-hu-u 
is a wailer, Langdon, Epic Creat., 38, 28. Bezold, Glossar, 
167, derived mahhCi from mak&, to which he assigns 
the meaning “ rage ”, of a storm, and “ to become mad ”. 
From this root he also derives mSM, whirlwind; hence 
maJ^'Ct, “ the raving,” so Bezold. mahU is constantly 
represented in Sumerian by TJD-DU(e) the common ideogram 
for asH, to go forth; CT. 41,28 Rev. 6. al-4-a al-^-a= imtahhd 
imtalM (i*), Langdon, SBP. 104, 11-12. tur-e al-5 mag-e 
al-5 = itnah^ rabU ima^i, Bab. ii, 157,58-62 — Reisner, 
SBH. 133, VAT. 258, 1-2. In these passages “to go 

forth, depart, go far away ”, seems to be indicated. TMs 
ma^H (1) is clearly connected with Arabic (malftd, 

^ mai^Stu, probably the female like a female trailer. 

See Sohott, MV AO., 192S, 1». 
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Inf. tamMun = ii‘), “ to remove far off,” “ remove,” and 
preserves the form, “ to go far away,” “ go forth,” other¬ 
wise lost in Arabic. Cf. Arabic v form “ be free from ”, “ to 
abstain from More definite proof for maM, “ to go out,” 
is Falkenstein, Uruk, 53 Rev. ii, 5 (ku-d6) ^ la i-ma-hi, 
“ He shall not go out into the street,” for which V Raw. 49, 
viii, 4 has sUa-al-dib^ na-an-dib-ba (= sdlea ba'u la iba’i), 
“ Entering he shall not enter into a street ” ; cf. u siM 
la iba’u = sil-e sir-ra nu-mu-un-dib-ba, Bab. iv, 189, 7-8; 
sila dagal-la mu-un-dib-dib-bi = suM rapsa ibtana’u, PBS. 
i*, 128, iv, 9 = CT. 17, 36, 18. 

maM in the sense “ rave ”, i.e. “ the mind goes forth ”, 
is perhaps possible, and Bab. ii, 157, 58-62 may mean, “ The 
little one raves, the great one raves ” ; cf. jur-mu al-i-dS 
•IV Raw. 30, No. 2, Obv. 39-40, “ My mind ? departs ” I 
Rendered [kabatti-ia ? Sa im]-ma-^u-u : ik-ka-mu-u, SBH. 
67, 5. Here Syn. ikkamu, “ is bound.” 

Also main in this sense in the paraphrase urfi ma-al e-la-lu 
= dlu im-ma^-hu ina Udlarati, ” The city raves in lamentation,” 
Syn. Sisit dli, SBP. 72, 5. Therefore, a ma}id, “ destroy, wipe 
away,” Heb. nnOi Arabic (ddevit), does not exist in 
Accadian. 

mahd ( 2 ) to be powerful, 83 m. of kabatu, exists according to 
my interpretation of IV Raw. 60* B, Obv. 21. See Babylonian 
Wisdom, 39, 21. 

It is extremely probable that Bezold is right in deriving 
mehd, hurricane, and maMu, ” magician, prophet, dervish,” 
from mahd (1). The Sumerian word **an-dib-ba-ra = mahjid, 
CT. 19, 7, K. 8670,10, possibly contains the verb dib, syn. of ^ 
in the parallel phrases, sila al-dib-ba na-an-dib-ba and sila 
nu-e, cited above. If so, then mahhd, “ One who enters ” 
(into state of trance); or perhaps dingir-dib-ba, “ One whom 
god has seized, made mad.” 

* tu-U = s4lnt, street, restored from ibid., iii, 13 [ku>]d6 nu-dib and 
tnt-M na-an-tuS-iu, V Kaw., 49, iz, 13, " He shall not sit in the street," 
for nsual sila wa i, “ He shall not go out into the street," Vruk, 63. 
Obv. i. 3; KAR. 178, Obv. i, 16 = 176 Obv. i. 9, et passim. Cf. ana 
iarrani nv i, “ He shaU not go out on the road,” 178, Obv. iu, 20. 

S4. 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

VARDHAMANA AND SRIVATSA 

In a note in the Journal for October, 1931, Dr. 
CoomaraBwamy points out that, in dealing with vardhamana 
in an article in the preceding number, 1 had overlooked an 
article of his in the Ostasiatische ZeUschrift, KF., 4. It appears 
to me that, if I have rightly understood his article and note, 
his contentions challenge in two respects views that have long 
been regarded as well-established, and therefore a fuller 
examination of the questions at issue seems desirable. 

Firstly, in his article he drew attention to the fact that 
vardJuimdna is used by the Jains to denote a lidded jar, 
which commentators state was employed to hold powder, 
and he pointed out that the same meaning was given to it in 
the commentary on the Mahdmmsa. From his note it is to be 
inferred that he goes further and would treat this as the 
primary meaning of the word from which its other uses derive, 
as against the usual view that its primary sense is the name of 
a particular lucky pattern. That it should be a lucky object he 
explains as being due to its use as a powder jar reserved for 
special occasions. Secondly, he holds that the mvatsa had 
two entirely different shapes, one confined to early times, the 
other to late times, as against the ordinary view that it 
maintained more or less the same shape throughout the whole 
period. One form of the pattern which he names invatsa 
for the early period is the pattern I had provisionally identified 
with vardhamana. 

To start with general principles on the first point, lucky 
objects fall into three entirely distinct classes: (1) objects 
lucky in themselves, generally from the use to which they are 
put, such as the dhvaja, vajra, and athkuia ; (2) those which 
are lucky from symbolical association, e.g. the fish of the 
Jains ; (3) those which are lucky from their pattern, such as 
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the svaHika and nandydmrta. In the first two classes it is the 
object itself, and not its shape, which is important; hence little 
use is made of the names of such objects as names of anything 
else which might have a resemblance to them in shape so as 
to become lucky thereby. In the third class the precise 
opposite is the case. 

Now, in my original article I have shown how multifarious 
is the application of the word vardhamdna, as in the case of 
my third class. In earlier references it is nearly always 
associated with lucky-shape objects, particularly svastika and 
nandydmrta, less frequently inmtsa. Another instance of 
this, besides those I quoted, is to be found in Sabarasvamin’s 
bhdsya on Mlmdmsdsutras, i, 1, 5 (p. 11 of Chowkhamba 
S.S. edn.), where rucaka, smstika, and mrdhamdnaka are 
named together. In later times, so far as I know, it is not so 
associated, but is explained in the way Dr. Coomaraswamy 
holds to be original (e.g. the Mahdvamsaptkd, possibly twelfth 
century). It is also a distinguishing mark of this class of lucky 
patterns that their names indicate their lucky nature ; this 
also goes to show that vardhamdna belongs to this class, for 
the word as primarily the name of a jar would be hard to 
explain. It is worth noting that the Buddha’s feet at 
Amaravati have no marks corresponding to the later jar form 
of the vardhamdna. Nor was its jar form necessarily associated 
originally with powder ; for MBh., xiii, 3263, 4243, mention 
it as used for holding sesamum seeds for ritual purposes, and 
these passages are many centuries earlier than any mentioning 
its use for powder. Its lucky character cannot be explained 
in this way. 

I infer accordingly that, whereas originally the name of a 
lucky pattern applied to a number of objects, vardhamdna 
in later times was used only to denote a special kind of jar, 
and was then little known except among the Jains. Possibly 
the obvious connection of the name with Mahavira may have 
given it a special value for them, while their appropriation of 
it may have made it unpopular with others. 
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The identification of the pattern is a far more difficult 
matter, and I deal first with invatsa. Dr. Coomaraswamy 
seeks to prove a different shape for it in earlier times by the 
following argument. AupapatikasiUra, § 16, states that 
Mahavlra had on his breast a snvatsa mark. Therefore the 
mark (his fig. G) to be found on the breast of a Mahavira 
statue of Kusai;^ date from Mathura (Smith, The Jain Stupa 
and other Antiquities of Mathura, pi. xcii = Vogel, La Sculpture 
de Mathura, pi. xzzviia) must be a irlvatsa. This mark he 
identifies, firstly, with the pattern found on various statues 
of Tirthamkaras from Mathura and in various ornaments 
there, which differ, in fact, sli^tly from it, and, secondly, 
with the “ shield ” pattern in the arms of the trUula (1) on 
the Sanchi gateways, which 1 tentatively identified with the 
vardhamana. His illustration was not perhaps quite happily 
chosen; for the statue in question is almost certainly oi 
Gupta date (Vogel, p. 113), and may be a statue of some 
Tirthaihkara other than Mahavira.* Nor, to judge from 
Vogel’s reproduction, is Fuhrer’s drawing quite accurate. 
This, however, hardly affects his argument; for it is clear 
that from the beginning of the Euwpa period down to some 
time in the Gupta period, statues of Tirthamkaras at Mathura 
used to have a pattern on the breast, consisting of two 
scrolls (?) curled round at the ends with an upright between 
them, the whole held together by a ring. The scrolls remind 
me of the forms leaves often take in the stylized omamentatioc 
of Sanchi and Mathura, and the central upright sometimeE 
looks like a tall pistil rising out of a bud (e.g. Glasenapp, 
Der Jainismus, pi. ix).. This pattern was replaced towards 
the end of the Gupta period by a knmtsa in the lozenge¬ 
shaped form affected by the Jains (Smith, pi. xciv, with 
characters that may be of the fifth century, and pi. xci). 

* The inscriptionB from Mathura, Ep. Ind., i, ii, and xU, show tes 
statues of Mah&vlra, three of ^abhanatha, and one of Farivanatha. 
Smith’s plates show one of PariTanatha (pi. zc, fig. 1), with whom th< 
stfipa was specially associated, and one of MaharTra (pi. zoiv), the 
others being nncertain. 
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The two patterns are totally unlike, and there are no 
transitional forms to explain the change. 

Yet the sudden change has to be explained and perhaps we 
should seek it in a misinterpretation of the AupapaiihisutTay 
which in its present form can hardly be as early as most of the 
statues in question. Mahavira is described as sirivacch'afiki- 
yamcche, but a variant reading is sirivaa^^iraciyamcehe, 
which presumably means “ with a chest shaped like a 
invatsa ”. It is difficult to see how the variant could have 
arisen unless it dates from a time previous to that in which it 
was held that Mahavira had a invatsa on his breast, and it 
looks as if the reason for the comparison in the author’s mind 
was the equation vaccha (vatsa) = vaccha (vaksas). A precise 
parallel is afEorded by the description of Mahavira’s head in 
the same passage, ^lia'rmnicit/asubacMhalakfeTian’unnai/abu^l^d* 
ranU>hapindiy’aggasirae. The natural meaning of the last 
part of this compound is that he had a dome-shaped forehead, 
but it was taken in later times to mean that he had a 
protuberance on the crown of his head as shown in the late 
statues. Now this protuberance is not found on any of the 
Tirthamkara statues of the Ku^pa period, and its first 
appearance is as a slight elevation of the crown in some of the 
Gupta images (Smith, pis. xcii and xciv^). The correct 
application of the Aupapdtikasutra description to etwly 
images, is, in fact, open to considerable doubt. 

Further, it is necessary to Dr. Coomaraswamy’s theory that 
the later shape of the invatsa should have been unknown till 
some date in the Gupta period. But, as he himself half 
recognizes, a pattern exactly akin to the later invatsa, except 
that it has been turned through half a right-angle from the 
ordinary Jain position, appears in the four corners of a 
Eusatia ayagapatta from Mathura (best reproduction, Vogel, 
pi. liva), and this pattern occurs again twice in positions 

' It is perhaps significant that of these two the first is the latest one 
to show the old breast-mark, and the second the earliest to show the 
irivoisa. 
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where it seems to have symbolic as well as decorative value, 
on the girdle of Kaniska (Vogel, pL i) and on the fragment of a 
relief of the seven Buddhas and Maitreya (Vogel, pi. zzxvic).^ 

It seems to me, therefore, that Dr. Coomaraswamy’s theory 
is in need of more definite proof before it ought to be accepted, 
even though its rejection involves the necessity of finding 
some other explanation of the breast-mark on the early 
images of the Tirthamkaras. It does not, therefore, much 
affect my tentative identification of the vardhamana, whether 
this mark is the same as the “ shield ” pattern or not. There 
is a certain likeness in outline and there is a possible transition 
form in the shape the Tlrthamkara mark takes as one of the 
four sacred symbols in the Mathura ayagajxUta figured in 
Smith’s plate ix, but, as the “ shield ” pattern seems to be 
solid, I am not fully assured of the identity. 

Turning now to the mrdhamdna, there is a jar figured 
among eight lucky symbols in the aydgafotta already 
discussed (Vogel, pi. liva), which Dr. Coomaraswamy identifies 
with the later mrdhamdna jar (his fig. 25e). It consists of a 
jar with a narrow base splaying out to the top, so as to be 
half-way in shape between a bowl and a saucer, and con¬ 
taining fruit (or cakes ?) covered by an inverted jar of similar 
shape.^ A precisely similar jar with fruit appears under the 
demigod’s seat in the well-known relief of Nemesa (Vogel, 
pi. xlvia, but clearer in Buhler’s reproduction, Ep. Ind. ii), 
and a pot or basket with similar fruit appears at the bottom of 
another Kusana dydgapatta (Smith, pi. xi). For this vessel 
to be identical with the lidded mrdhamdna jars of 
Dr. Coomaraswamy’s illustrations from much later MSS. 

^ In fact the invataa may date in its ordinary shape from ae remote an 
antiquity as the tvtuliia. For a head from Kish (now apparently at 
Chicago) dating from the fourth millennium b.c. bears a circlet to which are 
attached three ornaments, which seem to me unmistakably iritutsos os 
known in India (E. Maokay, “Further Links between Ancient India, 
Sumer, and elsewhere," fig. 8, in Antiguiijf, December, 1931). 

• For a similar use of inverted jars in prehistoric burials see Indian 
Antiqnary. 1931, p. 137. 
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(his figs. 23 and 24), the froit would have to be taken to be a 
line of beading on the lower jar, and that seems to me 
impossible. This relief contains eight lucky symbols, but they 
are not the eight standard symbols of the Jains, for the 
svastika and nandyavarta are certainly missing. There is, 
therefore, no necessity to find among them either a 
vardhamdna or a irivatsa. 

To conclude, I frankly admit that, as I made clear in my 
original article, there is no certain proof of my identification 
of the vardhamana with the “ shield ” pattern, but at least it 
requires no upsetting of established views for its acceptance, 
and I am unable to agree that the “ shield ” pattern is a 
invatsa or that Dr. Coomaraswamy has produced any certain 
reproduction of a vardhamana in its jar form earlier than 
his MSS. 

I should like to avail myself of the opportunity to add short 
notes on two points to my article. 

Kvbbara. —I omitted to deal with the use of Teuhari in the 
ritual literature, where the word first occurs in Sanskrit. 
If the movements of the priests in SaAa'pathabrShfm'm, 4, 6, 9, 
are traced out on a plan of the sacrificial ground, it becomes 
obvious that kUbarl was something which could be reached 
from the rear of the havirdhana carts and could not possibly 
have been the pole. I conclude that it has much the same sense 
as I would give to hubara. 

Cangavdra. —It has been pointed out to me that the 
Papancasudani explains the word by kharaparissavana. 
In the Jdtaka passage the commentator connects it with a 
rajaka. I would suggest that the Ceylonese commentators 
understood the word to mean a wooden filter frame, such as 
is still used by dyers (Grierson, § 607). Their explanation 
runs directly counter to all the Indian evidence, and unless 
some proof can be produced in support of it I should hesitate 
to follow them. 
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E. H. Johnston. 
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In JRAS., Apr., 1930, pp. 391-400, under the heading 
“ Urdu : the Name and the Language ” I discussed inter alia 
the question of when the word was first used by itself as the 
name of a language, and said that the first definitely datable 
instance I could find was in Gilchrist’s Grammar of the 
Hindoostanee Language, 1796, p. 261, but that a couplet 
from one of Mu^afi’s poems, date unknown, was probably 
earlier. Another quotation, which also might be earlier, 
was from Mir’s son ‘Arsh. Since then I have not been able to 
get anything which certainly bears a date before 1796, but the 
following facts are worth recording as a further contribution 
to the subject. 

Mia !^a8an.—T he Tazhira e Hasan, a tazldra by the 
famous poet Mir ^asan, has been published with the title 
of Tanshtra e Shu'ard e Urdu. MSr ^san died in 1786 and the 
work itself was written about ten years before his death ; 
it appears, therefore, at first sight, as if here we had an 
instance twenty years before Gilchrist’s Grammar. I do not 
think, however, that the title of the book is authentic. There 
is no proof that Mir Hasan ever used the word “ Urdu ”, 
He refers to his anthology on its first page as a tazhira e 
sukhan dfrtnan i Hindi, an anthology of Hindi poets, meaning 
Urdu poets. 

Baqib Aoah. —The word “ Urdu ” occurs in the intro¬ 
duction to the Divan i Hindi of Muhammad Baqir Agah, 
1746-1805, a prolific writer in Arabic, Persian, and both 
dialects of Urdu (the southern dialect spoken in the Deccan, 
and the northern spoken in Delhi). He was a spiritual disciple 
of Sayyid Abu’l ij^san Qurba, 1705-68, and belonged to the 
Deccan, being a native of Ellore. Our chief source of informa¬ 
tion about him is the Tazhira GtUzar i A’zam, the compiler 
and author of which was Muh- ^u§ KhS . It is an anthology 
of EUimatak (Carnatic) poets, begun in 1841 and printed 
in 1866, the year of the author’s death. Other authorities 
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which may be consulted are FihriH Urdu Makhtutat i 
KutitbU^na e KvUiya e Jdmi‘a e ‘Upmnvya e ffaidarabad 
Dakan, pp. 17-21, 127-«; Urdu, Apr., 1929, pp. 281-318; 
and Urdu he AsoXU) % Bayan, pp. 30 and 32 (only a few lines). 

Agah frequently refers to the well-known Delhi poet 
Sauda, who died in 1780, and indeed sometimes pokes fun at 
him, as in the following couplet: 

Agah gar sune natnhln na^ tin 
Sauda kahe ki shi‘r se mere namak gaya 
0 Agah, if Sauda hears this tasty poem of thine, he will say 
“ all the taste has gone out of my verses 

One of his numerous works was the Divan i Hindi, a book 
of qasidas, gazals, rubd‘ls, qit‘tis and other poems, almost all 
in Urdu, the majority in Persian metres, but some in Hindi 
metres such as the doha and the kabitt. To this Divan he 
wrote a prose dibaca, or introduction, of great interest. It 
was published in Urdu, Apr., 1929. From a perusal of it 
we get valuable information. Amongst other things we learn 
that he used the name “ Hindi ” for “ Urdu ”, whether Delhi 
Urdu or Daknl, but that when he wished to distinguish the 
language of Delhi from that of the Deccan he used the terms 
Urdu ” and “ Dakni ” (or “ Dakhni ”), while verses in either 
dialect he called reMte. 

We have thus the following terms as employed by him :— 
Hindi for the Urdu language, whether northern or southern. 
Urdu for the language of Delhi. 

Dakni for the variety of Urdu spoken in the Deccan. 
rekhte for verses in either dialect of Urdu (both Persian 
and Hindi metres). 

The fact that he confines the name “ Urdu ” to the Delhi 
dialect and does not include Dakni is very important. 

Another interesting Urdu work is Faraid dar Favaid. This 
has not been published, but a MS. exists in the Library of the 
Osmaniyeh University in Hyderabad. 

In the Dibaca to the Divan i Hindi he uses the word Urdfl 
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three times. As he was boni in 1746 and began writii^ 
verse in his fifteenth year, he might have spoken of Urdfl arly 
time after 1759. The question to be decided, therefore, is the 
date of the Dt&oea, which is nowhere given. We begin our 
study of it with high hopes that we may be able to put it 
between 1765 and 1775, and so claim for the use of the term 
Urdu (as the name of a language) a date twenty or thirty 
years earlier than 1796, when Gilchrist’s work appeared. 

Alas for such hopes I It soon becomes abtmdantly clear 
that the Dibdca cannot have been written before 1795 and 
may have been later. In the second quarter of it he refers to 
his Hasht begun in 1791,in the last quarter he mentions 

his Riyaz i Jinan, written in 1792, and to his Faraid dor 
bayan i Favdid, which was not written till 1795. The authority 
for the date of Riydz i Jinan is a quotation from a MS. of the 
work in the Osmaniyeh University {Urdu, Apr., 1929, p. 292), 
as follows:— 

jab the bara sau aur sat baras tab band hai yeh nusJ^ e 
aqdas, in the year 1207, was written this holy book. The date 
of the Fordid, given on the same page, is taken from another 
MS. in the University, but no sentence is quoted. 

Just before the reference to Riydz i Jinan we read these 
words : ydi haqlr i ndras dke t%s baUxs baras ke kyd Farsi aur 
kyd Hindi me sab aqsdm shi'r me nasm Jnd thd, this unworthy 
despicable person (the author) thirty or thirty-two years ago 
wrote poetry in every style of verse, whether Persian or Urdu: 
{pJee is, of course, for age). This suggests that he had been 
writing verse for thirty-two years. If to this we add, say, 
14J years, his age when he began writing, we get 46J, the 
equivalent of 45 of our years. That brings us to 1790. But 
it may well be that he dated from a few years after his 
fifteenth year, and in that case we get back to 1795 or later. 
We arrive at the reluctant conclusion that Baqii Agah’s 
Ldbaea to his Uivon i Hindi does not furnish us with a date 
before 1796 for the use of the word Urdu. 

We may now proceed to quotations illustrative of the 
JKAS. AFBIL 1983. 26 



terms Urdu, Daknl, Hindi, and leHite. We cannot say to 
wliat extent, if any, iLgSJi pronounced the i^ot, so I omit it 
whenever it is not marked in the text. 

(a) A few lines after the beginning of the Dibaca : nuMfi 
na rahe hi reMta hajttz muMvra HinU Tee sab amur me Farn 
ha tabi‘ hai, let us not forget that Urdu verse, apart from its 
being in the Hindi language (i.e. Urdu), follows Persian in 
everything. 

(b) Faraid dar Favaid, ii. 5, 6. 

Yeh nusl^ garci hai HinM me man^Um 
Yiht hat ijmdl se ziTer us ka marqum 

Although this book is in Urdu verse and this is in brief an 
account of it. 

(c) After discussing difEerent classes of poems in the Dibaca, 
he says agar shu'ara e DaJJutn alf^ mazTeur leo zer zabar 
hare to candd mui}diqa naM rdkMa hai hya vastS Id unho 
tojifiya muhavra me is qadr jadd o leadd naM Ine halMTaf 
^abiban muMvra Urdu Id is 6^ me sa‘t bdltg Tear Tear us roz- 
marra ho muhavra Farsi kd ham paMu Tear die, if the poets 
of the Deccan make alterations in the words I have mentioned 
(Arabic and Persian words), it doesn’t matter very much, 
for they have not made great efEorts to purify the language, 
in contradistinction to those who talk (or write) Delhi UrdQ ; 
they with their enormous efforts in this matter have .made 
that form of speech equal in dignity to Persian. 

(d) A little over a page further on he writes of his romance, 
Guhm i ‘Ishq, is led muMvra ba‘ainhi muMvra Urdu kd hai 
magar hahi kaM td 'aldmat vataniyyat Dahan bdqi raJii, its 
language is absolutely Delhi Urdu, but in places there are 
signs of my belonging to the Deccan. 

(e) About a page from the end of the Dtbdca he winds up a 
long sentence with the words td yeh majmu‘a agaroi muMUasar 
hai sab aqsdm i suMuin par mushtamU rahe aur ise muMvra 
Urdu se m akhs us Tear ddd, in order that this collection of 
poems, though short, may include every kind of poetry; and 
I have used Delhi Urdu exclusively for it. 
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(/) ba‘? ‘tdama e muta akhkh irin MvJofa ‘arabi kUabd k& 
nikSUear Farn mS Wche hai ta mh log jo ‘Arabi naMpark saJOe 
hen in se faida pavS, lekin akfar ‘aurtS awr tamtam admld 
Farsi se bhi ashna naM hai is tie yeh ‘ofii batalab unke bahut 
ij^isar ke sath lekar Dakni risald mb bola hai, some scholars 
of recent times have made a summary in Persian of their 
Arabic works in order that those who cannot read Arabic 
may profit by them, but few women and not all men know even 
Persian ; so this rebel (the author), at their request has spoken 
very briefly in Dakni tracts. (Quoted in Urdu ke asalib i 
baydn, p. 33.) 

ig) In the Dtbaca, just before the quotation in (c) above, he 
says akgar ref^a koyS aljas mashhur ‘Arabi o Farsi ko zer o 
Txbar harte hai, generally writers of Urdfi verse change well- 
known Arabic and Persian words. 

82. T. Gbahamb BAlI.Ey. 

LATE PBOEESSOB E. G. BROWNE’S SPECIMEN OF j 
THE OABM DIALECT 

In the January number of tiiis Journal for 1897, pp. 103-10, 
the late Professor £. O. Browne publMed a short specimen 
of the Gabri (or “ Dari ”) dialect of Persian, which was written 
for him, in Arabic letters, by one of his Zoroastrian friends of 
Yazd. To the original text of the specimen he added a trans¬ 
lation, notes, and a transliteration in^English characters. The 
latter was not a phonetical txanscription, but simply a 
mechanical rendering of the Arabic letters. Besides, it seems 
to be not quite what it should be from the grammatical point 
of view. Studying the Gabri dialect with a Yazdi Zoroastrian, 
1 had this specimen read by him, and wrote it down from his 
dictation in a phonetical transcription, to show, as far as 
possible, how it really sounds. As only few specimens of this 
dialect are published so far, this one may be also useful to 
students. 

It may be noted that unlike the specimens of a translation 
of the Bible into the Gabri, by J. H. Petermann, edited by 
P. Justi in ZDMG., vol. xxxv (1881), pp. 327-414 (more 
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particularly 330-8), the present specimen is quite intdligibl 
to the Gabri-speaking people, and my teacher suggested onl; 
a few corrections, here and there. They are included in th< 
parentheses in the text. 

In my system of transcription I tried to keep as close fe 
that used by Professor E. G. Browne as possible, and lef 
the same signs for the consonants. For the vowels, howevei 
I had to introduce the sig ns as follows: Browne’s long i 
sounds in reality either o in “ more ”, rarely as a in “ all ” 
and usually is more inclined towards the shadings of u, no 
only before nasals, but in other combinations also, soundinj 
almost as a pure English oo. What is given by Browne as ( 
or e, i.e. the so-called “ short a ”, may sound as pure guttural a 
as a middle-mouth sound d, and even as indifferent e, or some 
thing like u. The keara, rendered by Browne all through wit] 
i, never sounds in reality in this way. It is rather e, of differen 
shadings, from a clear sound, when stressed, to an indifferen 
and elusive 6, which is almost inaudible. The clear soimd o 
i is only met with when the sotmd is stressed, and th 
consonant elements of the syllable are favourable to it 
clearness. The shadings of u, both of the “ short ” ant 
“ long ”, i.e. stressed and not stressed, variety, are ver 
elusive. They range from an elusive indifferent sound almos 
similar to e, to a pure and dense u (deep English oo), xwssinj 
through different shadings of o-like sound, and often 'ar 
almost indistinguishable from the shadings of the “ long d ”, 

There is no systematic distinction between what is callet 
“long” and “short” vowels, and their diiration depend 
on their being under the stress, or on different modification 
of the syllable, such as syncopation, which may artificiall; 
prolong them. 

1. Yd ruji yd {ydJd) gurp& khddo yd (ydU) popdni pish 
ydk arbobi (yfijfci arbob) kur shu ka (kart). 2. Vas-hi hur sh 
kart, bd eplok kdpten. 3. U arbobe m^'yi (iye) har da (sic I 
she wiyomn sdr dstd. 4. Miyi (iye) shoen, charo-gd-i shu A 
ka, we walAti oni www-v sdbei shu hha, wd hid umA^ 



{(Mt bohm). 5. Yak ru gurpd bano’ah kart arar umj durtmin. 

6. Pwpani bichord ar-chi dud uah kuaht ki wdje kha tna-ku 
{ma-bwr), {akuydd) lAudumi pahmen-u ’tden, mu 'prdnen, 
dudmrd bdr mo bwr derin, mo tu mOrorOt (zahmat) evendn. 

7. Gurpu Qz Tdiar-g&ri Id'ah durt guah uah na-ka ; uah umt hi 
“ khunanddgi peder-um me viri umd&, me vm wi-Mvme 8. 
Ba pammne Khudu kurewdni u a&r zemtne devdrt {devarten). 

9. Surwdni untj-uah uah aahunfi vm dundndi vfuj aha (aho). 

10. Puri rd nd-aho Id khem gdrdiahi (di) uma. 11. Uah di, 
bale, (yd) khari tod (ydk) uahturi chuk-u luki mund (hen) (tod) 
duren ucharen. 12. 6fdli midi har-da'ah promt, uah vmrt (vmrten) 
ahe ahitoi bur keahud (keahuden). 13. Pupane taahi deli narmi 
shiun bur doahwun ahe gurpu dud ki “ dz nuduni utd gap-na- 
ahnuftuni (na-ahmuei) khar durburd gir kdptim 14. Hoahtur 
mu ydae ahe adri deli'ah dud narmi ahe tout " dogh-u mdrgi 
gurpd wakht-uah toe-but, tdlupi’ah um'kre 15. Yak tiled 
rd hi ahoen, khar beno'ah hurt (ka) ahaludwun. 16. Shu did 
Wear ahcd bo. 17. Bdri khar ahu 'ahtud ahu nud buhtyi bdri 
bichori uaktur (hoahtdri bichord). 18. Hoahtur narmi tu kha 
ahe vnU, “ bahbah khub mu ka." 19. Bedi ydk tiled rd ki ahoen 
khare vm mind ; omoen daaht-u puyi khar ahu baaht, khar ahu 
nud d ri uahtdr (ahu ri huahtur raid), cherd ki uah ahuate keahud. 
20. Huahturi pdlAk-zddd tu kha lunud (nulud), to rdauden adri 
ydk gdrddndyi. 21. Mund aar d ahiwd vyuate aho. 22. Vahtur 
benu’ah kart ar-umahtvmn. 23. Khar dud-u wi-dud uah kuaht 
ki" tepeke!” 24. Uahtur jdumb-uah dud ki‘‘tade vire'tud ke 
narmi de umt M khundnddgi peder-ut de viri umdd ? 25. Me-ji 
hamun ar-vmahtwun-i mir-um me viri umdd ”. 26. Huahtur ar- 
vmaht-u khar ahe gato wenud. 27. Khar ki dz buluyi huahtdrc 
tuk leapt, aatd-u pikmgd ahe mart uma, vm mart. 28. Az mu 
duatune muai di we-ha ki pdndi khudumi ki na-ahnuvAme bd 
mukhufdte rdaim, rdwi ki u Idtare rdaud. Yu ba. 

(As one may see, the pacticle ji = “ also ”, is omitted in 
sentences 4, 19, and 24, as superfluous.) 


W. IVANOW. 
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SooiAi Obganization op the Northern Tungus. With 
introductory chapters concerning geographical distribu¬ 
tion and history of these groups. By S. M. Shiroko- 
OOROPP. 11 X 8, pp. XV + 427, with 9 maps, 2 plates 
in colour, 3 text-illustrations, and numerous tables. 
Shanghai: The Commercial Press, Ltd., 1929. 

This large and authoritative work treats of a people, an 
ethnical stock, of whom probably less is known in Europe and 
America than any considerable race still extant in the whole 
continent of Asia. Even their name, or that by which their 
neighbours call them, for it is not what they call themselves, 
is unfamiliar to all but a few ethnographers. Yet this is a 
notable breed, and an ancient, nomads and hunters and 
reindeer keepers, forming a sparse population scattered over 
a huge territory. The various clans of the northern branch, 
with which this book is concerned, are found in the basins 
of the Yenisei (the Enissy of our author), the Lena, and the 
Amur, and beyond these, east of the Stanovoi Mountains as 
far as Kamchatka. “ And,” adds Mr. Shirokogoroff, “ they 
are found almost everywhere in China, and especially in 
Sinkiang province, where they have preserved their original 
tongue.” This is a remarkable statement; does the latter 
part refer to the reindeer-breeding Uriankai, otherwise 
mentioned in this book only as Soiots ? 

Of these Tungus, their probable origin, their complicated 
waves of migration, their exogamic clans, their nomadic life, 
their systematized hunting, their social patterns, customs, 
and moral standards, their prospects of continued ethnical 
existence, and their own remarkable views thereon—of all 
these topics Mr. Shirokogoroff writes in the fullest and most 
informative manner. or two of his chapters, indeed, 

may prove too detailed for non-specialist readers. But the 
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captions of the different chapters may be usefully cited to 
show the scope and scale of Mr. Shirokogoroff’s work. After 
a foreword, and an introduction of 11 pages, there follow 
nine chapters. I, Primary Milieu and Tungus adaptation; 

II, Geographical Distribution and Glassification of the 
Northern T^uigus Groups and their Relations with Neighbours ; 

III, The Tungus Clans and Notes on the History of the 
Tungus ; IV, Clan Organization and Functions ; V, Marriage ; 
VI, Family Organization and Functions ; VII, Property and 
Associations ; VIII, Social Customs and General Character¬ 
istics of the Tungus ; IX, Supplementary Notes. To which 
are added a glossary, a list of works mentioned, a general 
index, an index to authors and investigators, and an index 
to geographical names. 

To carry out, among other duties, scientific researches 
among this and other East Asiatic ethnical stocks, Mr. 
Shirokogoroff was dispatched by certain Russian societies 
of high standing, and conducted three expeditions into 
Transbaikalia during 1912 and 1913, and again was in charge 
of a mission to China, Mongolia, and the neighbotiring regions 
of Siberia from 1916 to 1917. The present work, and an 
earlier one. The Sodal Organization of the Manchus, 1924, 
reviewed in our Journal for October, 1926, represent part, 
but only part, of the material amassed. From this and in 
English (apparently not in Russian) the author has arranged, 
classified, and generalized the multifarious facts learnt, and 
the conclusions reached by a trained scientific mind, a very 
observant faculty, but, above all, by an invaluable sympathetic 
attitude towards the subjects of his studies, and by the rare 
gift of comprehension of a culture and mental outlook far 
different from his own. 

Regard for space precludes attention being called to more 
than two or three of the topics treated in this instructive and 
stimulating account of the Tungus race. In the first place, 
who are they, where did they come from, and what is the 
origin of the name Tungus f Negatively, they are not 
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Mongols, or Buriats, or Yakuts, or Chinese, or Koreans, or 
perhax» even “ Falseasiatics ”, though they ate, or have been, 
in contact with all these races, and in various ways affected 
by such contacts. As for the name Tungus, which is not the 
name used by themselves of themselves, Mr. Shirokogoroff 
states that it owes its origin to the Yakut word tongus, and, 
having been adopted by the Russian settlers in Siberia, was 
thus introduced to Europe. However, Chinese historical 
records mention these “barbarian” aliens as Timg Hu, 
or Eastern Hu, and it is indeed “ a strange coincidence ” if 
these two almost identical names are of independent invention. 

But returning to the question: Who are the Tungus and 
where did they come from? this opens matters of greater 
interest and far wider importance. In the author’s view of 
the results of his own and his predecessors’ investigations, 
it is beyond doubt that both the northern and southern 
branches—^the latter now represented by the Manchus—^are 
derived from a common pre-Tungus stock of great antiquity, 
existing already in the late Stone Age. On the original home 
of this stock, Mr. Shirokogoroff states two theories held by 
earlier authorities, one being that Manchuria was the racial 
cradle, while the other favours Northern Mongolia. With both 
of these Mr. Shirokogoroff disagrees. His own examination 
of the problem has inclined him to believe that this cradle 
was the territory formed by the lowlands and the highlands 
of Northern and Central China, namely the middle, and partly 
the lower, courses of the Yellow and Yangtze Rivers. Into 
these regions from the north-west penetrated the Chinese 
immigrants “ about the third millennium B.c.”, In part, 
the indigenous population may have gradually accepted the 
newcomers’ culture and control. But large numbers must 
have wandered north-eastwards via Liaotung into what is 
now Manchuria. Some of them, the ancestors of the northern 
groups, must have again migrated further north into Siberia 
and the basins of the Amur and the Lena. Such appears to 
constitute the author’s hypothesis of the earlier migrations 
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of the Evengki tribes, whidi he illustrates by three maps, 
facing p. 146, described as Hypothetic Early Geographical 
Distribution of Ethnical Groups, showing respectively the 
conjectTural distribution about the third millennium B.C., the 
first millennium B.c., and the first millennium a.d. It is to be 
remarked that if Mr. Shirokogorofi’s theory is well-founded, 
some of the “ barbarous ” tribes mentioned on the Honan 
Belies, and notably the H I, must have been among the 
pre-Tungus. 

Among the most potent factors of Tungus clan life is 
Shamanism, as it is, in varying forms, in other East Asiatic 
peoples. Apparently the author intends to devote a special 
work to this quasi-religion, while contenting himself here 
with a valuable supplementary note formulating certain 
generalized conclusions. Before dealing with these, however, 
a few remarks may be made by the present reviewer not 
altogether due to material found in this volume. Shamanism, 
then, is not a religion, but a system of psycho-therapy. Those 
who have observed it in its operations or aiances do not seem 
to deride it as a mere exhibition of Mumbo-Jumbo, nor the 
Shamans themselves as conscious imposters or even victims 
of mental delusions. But incidents and phenomena are 
related as things seen by the observer, unexplained and 
apparently inexplicable, and, in Mr. Shirokogoroff’s words, 
“ many of the phenomena of this kind cannot be elucidated 
with our present knowledge of the matter ” (p. 365). 

To return, however, to the author’s own observations on 
Shamanism. Animism, he declares, is a primary condition 
of the system. The latter involves the recognition by certain 
exceptional individuals of a faculty of being possessed or 
inspired by spiritual beings when these individuals (Mr. Shiro- 
kogorofE does not term them “ mediums ”) so desire, and by 
their aid, and “ using particular methods unknown to other 
men, to know phenomena of a supernatural order ”. Such 
exceptional characters know the special rites, clothing, and 
instruments requisite for their purposes, and hold a social 



standing in the clan corresponding to their acknowledged 
powers. During the ecstatic trance or transport into which 
the Shaman is able to work himself his normal consciousness 
is almost suppressed, and his mental activities follow “a 
peculiar succession of logical moments In some manner 
he thus obtains superior knowledge and “ new possibilities of 
conscious and unconscious influence over the people But 
such men, Mr. Shirokogorofl hastens to point out, must be 
no weaklings, physically or mentally, but must have healthy 
bodies, good nervous and normal “ psychical ” functions. 
Otherwise physical infirmity might obstruct self-control, 
and nerve maladies convert the Shamanistic ecstasy into an 
ordinary nervous attack. Now nervous and psychical maladies 
are common in the Tungus clans (as amongst other Siberian 
populations), and are apt to spread dangerously among the 
members. The Tungus recognize the clan spirits as the origin 
and workers of the mischief, and are convinced that the 
Shaman alone can '‘master” the active malevolent spirit. 
The Shaman is thus, as Mr. Shirokogorofl says, the “ safety 
valve ” of the clan, and “ Shamanism as a preventive is a 
kind of clan self-defence ”. No wonder then if this forceful 
and thaumaturgic personage has great influence not only in 
his own clan but sometimes beyond it, especially in the 
presence of a great crowd, and "particularly if he uses 
hypnosis and other methods possibly even more effective, but 
still unknown to us ”. Neither need we be surprised if such 
hyper-sensitive men and unfeignedly believing “ spiritualistic ” 
mediums, as much evidence seems to show they are, in view 
of their particular social standing, and the cautious and 
sometimes hostile attitude of their clan members, do in their 
private lives suffer incessimt troubles which render their 
lives “ a sort of exploit ”. 

There remains only space to notice briefly the author’s 
account of the Tungus mental capacity and his social and 
moral standards, as set out in the particularly interesting 
Chapter Yin. In general, these people are hunters and 
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vandeiers. By their suooeas in hunting they live, and by 
their failure they must starve. One of the consequences is 
that no idiotic or feeble-minded persons are to be found 
among them, and the reason is simple, such persons perish 
at different ages and especially during childhood. For to 
the Tungos a love of knowledge, inquisitiveness, and curiosity 
ore a necessity, whether for men or women, hence they are 
patient and accurate observers, and not only gather facts, 
but arrive at conclusions and generalizations. Lacking these 
powers, the individual is likely to perish when meeting animals 
of prey, or when nomadizing or hunting. Mr. Shirokogoroff 
concludes from his intimate knowledge of them that they 
“ may be considered as people of high mental power 

And what is the Tungus socially, in relation to others! 
The author sums up, in the main, as follows : “ Usually very 
correct, polite, attractive, attentive, rarely rude or rough, 
very rarely tiresome, never greedy, never cowardly, and never 
treacherous.” Owing to the nature of their social organiza¬ 
tion, they have developed “ a consciousness of duty, love for 
truth, faithfulness and honesty, a great discipline among 
individuals, as well as among collective units, self-sacrifice 
and self-denial, when such is required in the interests of the 
unit.” 

It is high praise indeed, and with it we must take leave 
of them and of the author, on whose great advance in his 
mastery of the English language the present reviewer ventures 
to offer his congratulations. 

3t2. L. C. HoFKms. 


Saifuddaulah and His Times. By Muhammad Sadbuddin, 
M.A., D.Litt. 8 X 6, pp. xi -f 231. Lahore : Hind 
Electric Press. 

Saif al-daulah the ^mdanid is an interesting figure, about 
whom anecdotes accumulated. He was immortalized by the 
poet Mutanabbi, whose most famous odes are addressed to 
him. Dr. Sadruddin was rig^t in choosing him for the subject 
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of a monograpli, in which he gives the earlier history of his 
hero’s family, an account of his career in a series of chaptcbi 
devoted to its difEerent periods, a study of his character, 
notices of the literary circle which adorned his court, and 
other matters closely connected with his theme. Since Saif 
al-daulah’s life was spent in campaigns partly against Muslim 
enemies, and partly against the Byzantines, who utilized the 
weakness of the Caliphate to regain some of their eastern 
possessions, the author has very properly devoted some space 
to geographical description. He has naturally made consider¬ 
able use of the Geschichie der Hamdaniden contributed by 
Freytag to some early volumes of the ZDMG., but he has 
employed besides many authorities, both eastern and western. 
Among works by the latter, of which the name is missing 
in the footnotes, mention may be made of Schlumberger’s 
jSpopde Byzantine, which perhaps is not easily accessible in 
India; the omission of Miskawaihi among the former is 
surprising. Some authorities of importance have come to 
light too late to be used by Dr. Sadiuddin. In the second 
part of Tanukhi’s Table-tdlh, Saif al-daulah gives a lengthy 
account of the events which led to his becoming an independent 
sovereign, which has every appearance of being authentic, 
though it is not easily worked into the narrative. 

Dr. Sadruddin’s work should prove exceedingly useful to 
students of Mutanabbi and Abu Firas, of whom the former 
occupies the first place, and the latter an honourable place 
in Arabic versification. The odes are mentioned by the 
author on the occasions in Saif al-daulah’s career which 
suggested them, and this helps the elucidation of their import, 
and enables the reader to appreciate the poet’s ability. 

The chapters on Saif al-daulah’s character, administration, 
and patronage of art are marked by sobriety in general, 
though anecdotes could be produced which suggest that the 
author’s estimate of the first is too hi^. One which is both 
gruesome and amusing is recorded in the first part of Tanukhi’s 
Table-talk. Saif al-daulah ordered an execution, and when 
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the order was carried out abused his courtiers for their 
unmaimerliness. When asked wherein their offence lay, he 
told them that they should have pleaded for the man’s life. 
They were therefore responsible for unnecessary bloodshed! 
They apologized humbly, and promised not to commit the 
offence again. 

161. D. S. M. 


Bbitrage zub Geschichtb dbb Staatskanzlbi im 
ISLAMISCHEN Agypten. Von Walther BjObeuan. 
12 X 8, pp. 217. Hamburgische Universitat, Abhand- 
lungen aus dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde, Band 28, 
Beihe B, Band 16. Hamburg, 1928. 

The work of Qalqashandi, called Suhh al-A‘shd, published 
by the Khedivial Library in a magnificent edition of fourteen 
volumes, is provided with an ample table of contents for each 
volume, but sadly lacks an index, such as the same institution 
has recently been providing for its publications. Herr 
Bjorkman’s work, while not altogether supplying this need, 
goes a considerable way in that direction ; he has furnished 
a conspectus of the contents of the volumes, and a series 
of indices which will be very helpful to those who have occasion 
to consult Qalqashandi; few are likely to peruse the fourteen 
volumes, which take a liberal view of the attaiiunents necessary 
for a state secretary or clerk. 

To his conspectus and indices Herr Bjorkman has prefixed 
a very valuable introduction, dealing with the history of the 
bureaux and their clerks, both in the Eastern Caliphate and 
in Egypt, with which Qalqashandi is naturally more closely 
concerned. He has collected with great industry a biblio¬ 
graphy of the subject, with analysis of such works as have 
come to light, and notices of others which are either lost or 
not known to exist. His copious references to European 
treatises and articles will be very useful to those who study 
this side of Islamic civilization. 

P.24. 


D. S. M. 



CbBONIQTTB DU BbONB DB MbNBUE n Boi DBS Bois 
d’£thiopie. Par OuissB Sellasi^, traduite de 
I’Amharique par Tesfa Sbllasi^, publics et aonotto 
par Maubiob db Coppbt, ancien ministre de France en 
Etbiopie. Vol. 1: 11 x 7J, pp. xiii + 382, ills. 164, 
plates 10 ; Vol. II: 15 X 11, atlas. Paris: Maisonneuve, 
1930. 

This work is the translation of an official chronicle composed 
in Amarigna by the “ Ministre de la Plume ” of Menelik II, 
emperor of Abjrssinia, 1889-1913. The present volume carries 
the narrative down to 1895, and is to be followed by another, 
which will conclude the translation and contain some 
appendices that are promised. The original, which exists only 
in MS., is the first official history of Abyssinia composed in 
the vernacular ; previously the ecclesiastical language known 
as Qeez had been employed for this purpose. The biography 
of the emperor is preceded by a brief sketch of the earlier 
history of the country. 

Whatever may be the defects of the chronicler’s narrative, 
it would be difficult to find any in the ample commentary 
with which M. de Coppet has elucidated and supplemented it, 
and which occupies about half of each page. No pains have 
been spared to collate the author’s statements with those of 
other witnesses to the events, in whatever language they 
may have written, to elucidate the numerous local words 
which are transliterated, and to locate the towns, villages, 
rivers, etc., which happen to be mentioned, with the aid 
of visitors, ancient and modem. The geography is besides 
rendered intelligible by an atlas of well-executed maps. 

The judgment passed by the editor on the work itself is 
likely to conunend itself to readers. The chronicler is an 
Abyssinian priest, writing under the supervision of the 
emperor and his very competent empress. His own interests 
(like those of the author of the Biblical Chronicles) are 
ecclesiastical, the building of churches, miracles, and religious 
festivities ; on these subjects his pen is indefatigable. As 
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ohronicler he keeps a diary of events, but does not care to 
record any which would not contribute to the glory of his 
masters; such defeats as Meuelik II sustained have to be 
inferre(^ from hints. The interference of European govern- 
mentf/ in Abyssinian afiairs and the visits of foreigners are 
ignored; though he sketches the career of Theodore, he does 
not even mention the British expedition and taking of 
Magdala. On the other hand, his narrative is full of detail 
about the internal straggles of the nations which became 
incorporated in the Abyssinian empire, about their religious 
controversies, and their domestic life. 

The defects which this sort of historiography entails have 
been effectively cured by the admirable commentary appended 
by M. de Goppet, whose labours wiU win the cordial gratitude 
of all who take any interest in Abyssinian affairs. 

D. S. M. 

220 . 


Indica 

By L. D. Barnett 

1. The SaAkhya Karika of I^vara Krsna. With an 
introduction, translation, and notes by S. S. Suryana* 
RAYANA Sastri. X 5, pp. xli +130, pi. 1. 
Madras; University of Madras, 1930. 4s. 

This is a work of scholarly quality. The introduction, after 
surveying the origin of Sankhya, its relation to Buddhism, 
the tradition of its teachers, and its name, gives a critical 
study of its doctrines, which is of real value. The text of the 
Karika is then presented, in Devanagarl and roman script, 
with a literal translation and excellent explanatory notes. 

One or two points in the introduction seem to call for 
criticism. The phrase “ Vedic vision ” (p. i) is hardly happy ; 
the average Vedic bard had a very different “ vision ” of 
things from the Aupani^ada, to whom we presume the author 
refers. The explanation of the origin of Saipkhya is hardly 



satisfactoiy, and the suggested etymology of the name 
(pariaamichyana, with the impossible meaning of " abandon¬ 
ment ”, p. xviii f.) is not at all convincing. The statement 
that release is ” to be eagerly looked for, to be striven for ”, 
by Prakiti (p. xzzii) is surprising, seeing that Frakrti is 
ex hypoihesi unconscious. Begarded as a whole, however, 
the book is a very creditable performance, scholarly as well 
as practically useful. 

95. 


2. Yooa Philosophy in Relation to Other Systems of 
Indian Thought. By S. N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D., 
I.E.S. 8f X 5J, pp. X + 380. Calcutta : University of 
Calcutta, 1930. 

Dr. Dasgupta maintains—and in the main rightly, as we 
believe—^that the Y5ga is not an adaptation of the classical 
or Kapila Sahkhya enlarged by the addition of a Deity and 
a system of physical exercises, but that the two schools are 
ebenbtiritff children of a common parent, the Primitive 
Sahkhya, from which they have both diverged to some extent, 
so that, although they “ are fundamentally the same in their 
general metaphysical positions, yet they hold quite different 
views on many points of philosophical, ethical, and practical 
interest ”. This thesis he works out in the present volume, 
in which he studies successively from this standpoint the 
germs of YSga in the earlier Upanisads, the Y5ga in connection 
with Patanjali (we may note that he proves the impossibility 
of demonstrating from internal evidence the posteriority of 
the Y5ga-sutra to the Maha-bhasya, while he admits the 
weakness of the tradition attributing the Sutra to Patanjali), 
the theory of gunas and some ontological problems in relation 
to it, Y5ga psychology, cosmology, and physics, Sahkhyan 
theism as opposed to Yogic theism, and YOgic ethics. The 
treatment is ample—^in places perhaps somewhat more 
ample than is strictly nece^ry—and is marked by the 
author’s usual ability and learning. 
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A possible criticism is that, although the author is justified 
by its importance in concentrating his energies upon the 
Patanjala YOga, he might profitably have given some attention 
to the other developments of Y5ga, such as the systems 
connected with the ^aiva and iSakta cults. There are also 
a few minor points on which improvement is possible. Thus 
on p. 46 he describes the Bhagavad-gita as “ probably pre- 
Buddhistic ”, which is rather too bold ; it would be better 
to say that it shows no definite traces of Buddhist influence. 
On p. 58, 1, 2, “ none ” seems to be a misprint for “ some ”, 
and on p. 91, 1, 19, “studium” is a slip for “stadium”. 
On p. 104 we are bidden to “ cf. Aristotle ”, but no reference 
to any book is given, and often elsewhere we are put off with 
vague references. It is seldom that the author’s phrasing is 
open to criticism (“ unxelationable with any change ” on 
p. 165 is one of these few slips); but he shares in his fellow- 
countrymen’s bad habit of referring to writers by their titles 
instead of their names, e.g. “ Bhikshu ” for Vijflana Bhiksu. 
P. 32. 


3. Translation of Siddhanta Bindu. Being Madhusu- 
dana’s Commentary on the Da4a4Ioki of Sri Sankaracarya. 
By P. M. Modi, M.A., with a foreword by Rev. Dr. 
ZiMMERMANN. 8^ X 6|, pp. X 64 + 183. Bhavnagar : 
Baroda printed, 1929. 

The propaganda of the Advaita philosophy in India has 
been immensely aided by popular little poems summing up 
its doctrines in catchy verse. Such a one is the Daiailoln, 
ascribed to the great Sankara ; the correctness of this attribu¬ 
tion is not beyond question, but it is possible. Of the 
Da6a6l6kl an exposition, styled SiddMnta-bindu.'ira.s composed 
by Madhusudana Sarasvati in the sixteenth century, which 
deservedly enjoys a high reputation; and this, together 
with the Da4aiiloki embedded in it, is translated, with notes, 
in 'the present volume. To his rendering Mr. Modi has 
prefixed an introduction on the life, literary activity, and 
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doctrinal attitude of -MadhusMana, and he has also added 
appendices, of which the second and third discuss Madhii- 
sudana’s conception of bhakti or devotion as a means to 
salvation and the important differences between him and 
Sankara on this point. In his frank and clear recognition of 
these fundamental divergences between Sahkara and his 
commentator Mr. Modi shows sound critical sense. His 
rendering too deserves praise, for, although rather free, it is 
generally accurate in substance. Altogether, the work is a 
very creditable performance, except as regards printing. 

P. 32. 


4. Thirteen Trivandrum Plays attributed to Bhasa. 
Translated into English by A. C. Woolner . . . and 
Laxshman Sarup. Vol. i. (Panjab University Oriental 
Publications, No. 13.) 2 vols. 10 x 7, pp. ix 4- i + 200, 
181. Lahore : Oxford University Press printed 1930, 
1931. 9s. 

On the affiliation of these plays to Bhasa much has been 
written, and the question may be allowed for the present 
to rest, especially as Professors Woolner and Samp give a 
fair summary of the case, and, “ though one translator has 
been more sceptical than the other,” both tactfully refrain 
from dogmatic pronouncements. But whether Bhasa is the 
author of the plays, or of a part of them, or of no part thereof 
(I am as sceptical as ever, and am glad to see that doubts 
are spreading), it is certain that they have come to occupy 
an important place in Sanskrit literature, and therefore the 
present translation by two competent scholars is welcome. 

The translators’ aim, they tell us, “ has been to represent 
all that is in the original (excepting a few repeated or redimdant 
words), but to shake off the burden of the Sanskrit sentence 
just enough to make the dialogue and recited passages 
tolerable to the general reader.” In this they have on the 
whole been successful. But in “ shaking off the burden of 
the Sanskrit sentence ” they have sometimes come perilously 
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near to looseness, and even to inexactitude. In rendering 
single words and phrases also they are occasionally too 
free, and sometimes decidedly wrong. To take a few 
examples from the first volume, they render nipatita-turagas 
“ fallen from his horse ” (p. 11); avasthd “distress ” (p. 12); 
vUrarrAh^tpadila-vi&rambhd “ gratified by your cordial 
welcome ” (p. 42); kaaydrthah halaiena “ who, then, needs a 
beggar’s bowl 1 ’’ (p. 42); stmdm ivdnJbara-talasya vibhajya- 
mdnam “ like a boundary line it cuts the sky in two ’’ (p. 53); 
yaira me patitah kamah “ Love has come to me ’’ (p. 83); 
stnndm tu kanta-rati-vighna-kan sapatnl “but a real rival 
to the ladies who delay their delights ’’ (p. 89); vacaniya- 
ddsam “ a famous wrong ” (p. 97) ; manmatha-grhitam 
“ torn by passion ’’ (p. 99); tnd hhu ma khu emam mantiya 
“ restraining him with warning words ’’ (p. 101); sadiia iti 
“ how well he looks ” (p. 173) *, mdniisa-viivaeaidsdm “ they 
look just like men ’’ (p. 174); niyama-prabhavi§nutd “ tyranny 
of rule ’’ (ibid.); illa-samkrdnta-dosdih “ with virtue turned 
to sin ” (p. 177 f.); ddityendra “ Indra and the demons ’’ 
(p. 179); mdtcva bhdvam tanaye niveiya “ like a mother, 
whose heart is melting for her son *’ (p. 182). Moreover 
the ndndi is not “ a benedictory stanza but a prelude; 
and Avanti should not be written Avanti (p. 45, etc.). 
Turning to the second volume, we may observe that 
“ Potsherd ’’ is not an exact equivalent for ghafStkacd. In 
the wowdi-verse on p. 64 “ brine ” is used instead of “ water ’’. 
to render jcddd ; nihata-dUi-svtdm is wrongly construed 
with dji-madhye, instead of with vasvdhdm ; sm-bhuja- 
is translated “ his powefful arms"; the name of Rama, 
not in the text, is inserted in the translation; and no 
equivalent of ucdirita- appears. On p. 65 bahvhhih kdrandir 
is loosely rendered as “ a thousand reasons and mS dvhid 
as “ my little girl On p. 72 yuvati-vapusdm is translated 
“ a damsel’s charms ’’; it should be “ damsels’ forms ’’. On 
p. 81 “desire brings no joy” is an erroneous version of 
safigam asulchadam, for satiga is not “ desire ”. In the last 
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verse on p. 86 the translatioii omits viiadau. On p. 116, 
verse 7, “ Triple Word ” is a mistake for “ Triple World 
Ibid., verse 9, there is a serious mistake: bhramati nabhetsi 
vidyuc is a separate clause, distinct from the words following 
it; moreover, samiti is not “ clan ” but “ gathering ” or 
" battle In verse 10 on the same page “ to save her 
seventh and avoid the loss that befell six sons ” is a wholly 
impossible rendering of sannam sutdnam apcuMyar^armn&riham 
aaptamam rakscmdim: apacaya must have the meaning of 
apadti, " compensation ”, so that the words mean that by 
saving her seventh child Devaki will compensate herself for 
the six whom she has lost. On p. 138, verse 8, vikrsta is trans¬ 
lated ” muscular ” ; it means ” broad ”. And on p. 133, 
verse 2 of act iv, dharsayami is not exactly “ I shall drag 
forth ”. Errors of these sorts are perhaps not excessively 
serious, but to a certain extent they mar the real merits of the 
work, which are considerable. 

409. 

6. Yaksas. By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. (Smithsonian 

Miscellaneous Collections ; Vol. Ixxx, No. 6 ; Publication 

2926.) 9J X 6J, pp. 43, 23 plates. Washington: 

Smithsonian Institution, 1928. 

Yaksas. Part ii. By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

(Smithsonian Institution; Freer Gallery of Art; 

Publication 3059.) 9| X 6^, pp. 84, 50 plates. 

Washington ; Smithsonian Institution, 1931. 

In these fascinating and erudite monographs Dr. 
Coomaraswamy studies with his usual fullness of knowledge 
and keenness of vision the Yaksas of Indian m 3 ^hology and 
their connections from the earliest times, skilfully illustrating 
Ms themes by numerous and well chosen plates. In the first 
fascicule he examines the status of Yaksas and Yakns in the 
rdligion of ancient India and the various characters covered by 
that title ; the parts played in religion and art by prominent 
Yakftts, especially Kubera and Ga];k6.^'a; the functions of 
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Yaksas as tutelarj deities and guardian spirits ; the nature 
of their sanctuaries; the forms of worship offered to them; the 
types of Yaksas which the art of Buddhism and other creeds 
used to represent various deities, and the application of the type 
of the woman and tree in Buddhism and Jainism, out of which 
were evolved (a) the theme of Buddha’s birth; (b) the 

dohada-mativb in classical literature, and (c) the figures of 
river-goddesses in medieval art. In his second fascicule his 
theme is the “ Water Cosmology ” : the Yaksas as spirits 
of fertility are connected with water, and already in the 
Veda we have theories of the world’s origin from water, of 
which the presiding deity is Varuija. Our author in investi¬ 
gating this sphere of thought, which he endeavours to detach 
from the rest of Vedic religion, traces with striking ability 
not only its literary documentation, but also its manifold 
representation in art by means of plant-motives, the maJeara, 
vases of plenty, and water-goddesses, and connects it further 
with the legend of the Grail. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy describes the Yaksa-cult as a “ phase 
of non- and pre-Aryan Indian ‘ animism ’ ” (I, p. 3.). This 
seems to be rather too sweeping. Many individual Yaksas 
may have been of non-Aryan origin; but the term Yaksa was 
one of exceedingly wide compass, including a vast number of 
deities of very miscellaneous sorts, of whom many may have 
been Aryan. Dr. Coomaraswamy admits that “ the designa¬ 
tion Yaksa was originally practically synonymous with Deva 
or Devata ” (i, p. 36); in fact, it might denote much more, 
as may be seen from the discussion of it by Prof. Hertel in 
Die arische Feuerlehre, I, pp. 29 ff. and 41 ff. The character 
and cult of the ordinary Yaksa in post-Vedic times do not, 
I think, prove him to be non-Aryan in origin ; puja, though 
originally un-Aryan, was offered to deities of Vedic provenance, 
and even the use of meat has Aryan analogues, for there is 
reason to think that meat was sometimes used in Grhya rites 
(cf. Hillebrandt, Ritual-I/iUeratur, p. 71), and in Srauta rites 
animal sacrifices abounded. Certainly the word yak§a is of 
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Aiyan origin. It stands, I believe, in the same relation to 
yaiaa ^ as *irosa to iravaa, or dahsa to *da6a8 (cf. dakiayati, etc., 
Lat. deem), or vatsa to ires and vetm, ovjesa tojaya, or perhaps 
as -ofos and daa to ama (cf. Ar. Feuerl^re, I, p. 160 f.). 
I conclude then that the Aryans had cults of this kind, which 
were fused with similar aboriginal worships ; all these deities 
were genetically termed yakaaa, a name which from meaning 
generally deities or divine objects came to denote the 
particular class of deity worshipped by the common folk, 
i.e. minor tutelaries or godlings. 

To say that a cult is “ Aryan ” because it is documented 
in the Veda, or the Avesta, or both, is not to say that it 
originated in the religious experience of the Aryans. The 
Aryans of the Veda and Avesta were a congeries of tribes, 
comprising perhaps several races ; and their cults which 
figure in these books were a heterogeneous medley, in which 
were perhaps included cults borrowed from other peoples. 
But all these worships were capable of being in a crude way 
coordinated by being brought under the general formulae of 
the Fetterlehre taught by the Brahmans, whose traditional 
deities were Agni and SSma. Thus every worship admitted 
into the Veda formed part of a canon, a corpus of cults believed 
to embody the religious consciousness of the Aryan peoples, 
in more or less definite opposition to the religions of the 
aborigines of India. In this sense everything Vedic is Aryan. 
That some Vedic cults were borrowed by the Aryans from the 
despised aborigines is possible. But it is most unlikely that 
they took over anything entirely new to them : they were only 
likely to borrow such cults as resembled their own. Such was 
the worship of water and fertility ; both Aryan and Dasyu had 
these, and often they were mutually assimilated. For these 
reasons Dr. Coomaraswamy’s attempt to drive a wedge 
between the worship of water and the other Vedic cults 
(II, p. 14 S.) fails to convince me. The worship of the waters 

* Thus it wonld etymologioally mesn m bright being. To the Hindu 
ia«ne has always been something white and lustrous. 






in the Veda is merely an aspect of Vedic Wdtmschmm ^; 
iratei is regarded here as a form of S5ma, the divine essence of 
vital force.^ And if, as our author holds, Vanina is the chief 
deity of this water-cult, so much the worse for his argument, 
for Varuna is thoroughly Vedic and Aryan, though he belongs 
bo a cult-circle other than that of lndra.‘ 

Since the Yaksa-cult was definitely a popular one. Dr. 
Ciooinaraswamy is probably right in discerning in it germs 
jf the bhaUi-movemeat of later times. He remarks : “ as 
the greater deities could all, from a popular point of view, be 
regarded as Yaksas, we may safely recognize in the worship 
3f the latter (together with Nagas and goddesses) the natural 
source of the Bhakti elements common to the whole sectarian 
development which was taking place before the beginning 
of the Eusana period ” (I, p. 36). I would however prefer 
bo say; “ one of the natural sources.” 

Apart from these not very material questions, Dr. 
Coomaraswamy’s studies are excellent in all respects, throwing 
much valuable light on important issues and laying students 
of Indian religion and art under a weighty debt of obligation. 
416. L. D, Baknstt. 


Siamese State Ceremonies : their History and Function. 
By H. G. Quaritch Wales, M.A., Ph.D. x 6|, 
pp. xiv -1- 326, 46 plates, 5 figures. London-: 

B. Quaritch, 1931. 

Dr. Wales has peculiar qualifications to write on Siamese 
sulture. Starting on his career with a sound scientific training, 
he has held office at the Court of Siam in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Department and learned there not only the 
language and practices but also the mind of the Siamese, 
val voov eyvui ; and the materials gathered in these 

* See Msodonell, Ved. Myth., p. 86 f., and my remarks in “ Yama, 
3andharva, and Glaucus,” in BSOS., toI. IY, p. 706, etc. 

* The latest discossion on Varuoa is to be found in Professor Chsrpentier’s 
odioioas ciitioisms in his article “ Indra " in Ze Mvnde orietUdl, XX.V, 1931. 
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experiences he has carefully studied from the standpoints of 
et^ography, sociology, and history. The task has been 
difficult, for the culture of Siam is very complex: on a 
groimdwork of primitive crudity have been superimposed 
Saiva and Vai^nava doctrines and rites from India, from 
which the ceremonies of state are mainly derived, as well as 
Buddhism of both the Mahayana and the Hlnayana schools, 
especially the latter, and these various and incongruous 
elements require to be analysed, described, and appraised 
with regard to both their historical and their functional 
values. This arduous undertaking has been accomplished 
with notable skill, thoroughness, and success. 

The book is divided into six parts. The first is introductory 
(the scope and sources, the history of Siamese culture in 
outline and the social organisation of the country); the 
second deals with the kingship ^ and the Court Brahmans ; 
the third describes the ceremonies of installation, viz.: 
the coronation in its various grades, the rite of the tonsure, 
cremation, and worship of dead sovereigns; the fourth 
treats of functions associated with kingship, namely royal 
audiences, the oath of allegiance administered to officials 
with the ceremonial ordeal of drinking sanctified water, 
royal bounties, and anniversaries of the king’s coronation 
and birthday; the fifth is devoted to rites concerned with 
agriculture (kite-flying and the “ Speeding of the Outflow”, 
festivals of first-fruits, and the Swinging Festival, with an 
appendix on the part played by “ temporary kings ”); and 
the sixth is reserved for miscellaneous state functions, namely, 
those concerned with the White Elephant, the Feasts of 
Lamps, minor Brahmanic ceremonies, and rites for propitiation 
of spirits and expulsion of evil. Finally we have a brief 
chapter of general conclusions as to the sources and history 

* Incidentally, I may remark that I cannot agree with the view put 
forward on p. 36 and elwwhere that the king represented the sun. In some 
rites he did; but hie essential character will be better understood from a 
study of Hertel’s Die aaeatieehen Hemehajte- und Siegerfeuer. 
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of these ceremonies and their functional significance to the 
people. The materials on which the work is based, as is 
obvious, are vast, comprising oriental written records, scientific 
literature of the West, and—^what is equally important- 
abundant and careful personal observation; and by his 
industrious and skilful treatment Dr. Wales has produced a 
monograph which not only describes the state ceremonies 
of Siam, but also illuminates them with the light of critical 
science. 

L. D. Baknbtt. 


Selections from the Peshwa’s Daftar. No. 7. Early 
Activities of Shahu and Balaji Vishvanath, pp. 29 + 5, 
lOd. No. 8. Shahu in Private Life, pp. 46 + 3, lid. 
No. 9. Bajirao and his Family, 1720-40, pp. 49 + 3, 
Is. Id. No. 10. Early Strife between Bajirao and the 
Nizam, pp. 97 + 3, Is. 8d. No. 11. Shahu’s relations 
with Sambhaji, pp. 48 + 3, Is. Id. No. 12. The Dab- 
hades and the Conquest of Guzerat, pp. 102 -f 3, 2s. 
No. 13. Bajirao’s Entry into Malwa and Bandelkhand, 
pp. 51 -)- 6, Is. Id. No. 14. Maratha Conquests in the 
North, pp. 66 -f- 4, Is. 3d. No. 16. Bajirao’s Advance 
upon Delhi, 1737-8, pp. 105 -f 5, 2s. No. 16. Bassein 
Campaign, 1737-9, pp. 137 3, 2s. 6d. No. 17. -Shahu 

and Bajirao, pp. 130 -f 4, 2s. 9d. 9^ X 6. Bombay: 
Government Central Press, 1931. 

The publication of Marathi documents from the great 
.reasure house of the Peshwa’s records at Poona is continued 
rith an interest and importance fully maintained. The 
mmphlets are indeed indispensable for the complete study of 
he period they cover, from 1707 to about 1760. They confirm 
u a striking degree the general accuracy of Grant Duff, but 
hey make many doubtful points clearer, and afford personal 
ouches about many individuals, particularly the founders 
if the Sindia, Holkar, Patwardhan, and Powar families. 
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They refer to that stormy and critical time when the Nizam 
and the Marathas were contending for the inheritance of the 
fast crumbling Mogul Empire. The rise, through statesman¬ 
ship and skill in war, of the second Feshwa, Bajirao Ballal, 
is of special interest. He had to contend not merely with 
the great influence of the first Nizam in the Deccan, but with 
the dissensions and jealousies of the Maratha Sirdars, and the 
other ministers of the Maratha States, and with the rival 
claims of the two Maratha kingdoms of Satara and Kolhapur, 
both directly claiming leadership by descent from the great 
Shivaji. The contest was finally decided in favour of the 
Brahmin Feshwa, by the greater prowess of the Marathas 
on the field of battle as much as by statecraft. The year 
1728 is rightly claimed by the editors as a Maratha “ annus 
mirabilis ”, in which they defeated the Nizam in the south 
and the Emperor’s lieutenants in the north. In their raids on 
Delhi they were, however, undoubtedly helped by the luke¬ 
warmness of the Rajputs, who were anxious to throw off the 
Moslem supremacy. It is interesting to note the caution 
with which the Marathas refrained from collision with Nadir 
Shah, though they were prepared to resist him if he advanced 
to the south. 

The most attractive figure that emerges from the welter 
of intrigue and warfare is that of Shahu, the Raja of Satara, 
and the titular head of the Marathas. We can follow him 
from his early period of energy and diplomatic tact, which 
deteriorated through his easy-going nature and love of sport 
to indolence and eccentricity. We find him insisting that 
“ the ryots of our Swarajya must not be molested ”, and 
reproving Bajirao for selling justice, and yet sinking into the 
position of a puppet king, who did not give the Feshwa much 
ground for anxiety, except by his habit of accumulating debts. 
It is, however, his love of shikar, and his anxiety to follow 
up any “ khubber ” of tigers that will appeal most to English 
readers. It is not without an element of comic relief to find 
the Feshwa Bajirao, that astute statesman and stout warrior, 
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; a victim to the allurements of a Mahomedan dancing 
ind causing danger and scandal to the Brahman 
nacy by his fondness for meat and strong liquor. Another 
sting feature is the prominent part played by ladies more 
table and more highly placed than the dancing girl, 
rahmin dame, Radhabai, wife and mother of a Peshwa, 
le Maratha Umahai, wife of the great fighter, Khanderao 
ide, are striking examples. The latter, though her 
nd and at least two of her sons had fallen in battle, was 
prepared to fight on, and led her army in person. Only 
3rvals do we hear of the sufferings of the cultivators in 
idst of the fighting ; but there is no concealment of the 
bory objects of the Marathas. 

0 roaming wherever you like,” says Bajirao to his 
ir Chimn&ji, “ but bring back money somehow or 
” The account of the Maratha conquest of Salsette and 
,n from the Portuguese shows clearly that it was largely 
3 the religious persecution indulged in by the latter, 
larathas indeed were not anxious for the campaign, as 
were fully and more lucratively employed elsewhere, 
ley were afraid of incurring English interference. As 
it’s records show, however, the English were still more 
of interfering with the Marathas. The letter which 
to a naval engagement between the English and the.. 
I surely wrongly dated by the editors as belonging to 
ar 1769. The extracts are in Marathi, with the briefest 
ilanatory notes in English. The Marathi, however, 

1 archaic, is simply written and easily understood. 

^0- P. R. c. 


SE Tales Old and New. Translated by Reginald le 
AY. 8| X 5J, pp. 192. London: Noel Douglas, 
130. 8s. 6d. 

i little collection of folk-tales collected in Siam follows 
' on the issue of Best Stories in India, and Mrs. Stevens’ 
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Folk-tales of Irak. They make excellent reading, the “ Lore 
Lesson ” and “ The Four Jolly Robbers ” being marked by a 
real humour which is not usually a characteristic of Eastern 
tales. 

The compiler, in a few pages of “ Reflections ” which follow 
the stories, gives us his views of the form of Buddhism which 
prevails in Siam, and throws some interesting light on primitive 
practices in those regions. Love philtres and strange cures 
for unfaithfulness are described. Ghuls and phi, i.e. evil 
spirits, abound. In Siam, as in India and Burma, disease 
seems very generally to be regarded as a form of spirit 
possession, and to be the subject of numerous spirit-scaring 
rites. 

It is to be hoped that the compiler of these stories may 
feel drawn to the preparation of a work dealing more fully 
with the primitive religion of the Siamese, which seems to 
underlie their orthodox Buddhist practices. 

46i. R. E. E. 


Folk-tales of Iraq ; Set down and translated from the 
vernacular by E. S. Stevens, with an Introduction by 
Sir A. Wilson. 8| x 5^, pp. xxiv 303, plates 25. 
London : Oxford University Press, 1931. 15s. 

The students of tales from the East will welcome the 
appearance of this collection of Mrs. Stevens, introduced by a 
few lines of Sir Arnold Wilson's. It coincides with the 
publication in Bombay of two volumes of similar tales 
collected by various scholars in India, reproduced from the 
earlier issues of the Indian Antiqwiry. Mrs. Stevens, in her 
interesting translations from the Arabic, introduces the 
reader to the s'Huva, the se’tr, the ddmi, and the qarina, 
witches, ogres, and evil spirits corresponding to the bhul, 
ehudd, rakihas, and yoginis of Indian folk-lore ; and we note 
that iron and running water are as efficient as spirit-scarers 
in Mesopotamia as throughout the Indian Empire. 
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In these tales, as might be anticipated, we catch echoes of 
other well-known stories: Androcles, Samson, Cinderella, 
and Aladdin peep through the curtain at times. Incidents 
that are the stock-in-trade of Indian story-tellers, such as 
learning secrets from birds and the twin existence of an ogre 
and some animal, crop up at intervals throughout these pages. 
In No. xxviii, “ The Woman of the Well,” we are given a 
tale of real humour, perhaps the best-told story in the book. 
“ If you take to listening to stories in the day-time, your 
trousers will be stolen,” said one of Mrs. Stevens’ narrators 
before commencing his tale. Many of the tales are well 
worth running the risk that was incurred. As to the antiquity 
of the anecdotes, of which Sir Arnold Wilson expresses 
himself confident in his introduction, the reader may be 
permitted a certain scepticism, since we find (p. 250) references 
to communication by means of the telegraph service, which 
certainly has not the antiquity that Sir Arnold would attribute 
to the robot in Tale xliv. 

The compiler of this welcome little volume hints at an 
intention of following it up with a work on the folk-lore of 
Irak. The basis for such an enterprise is to be found in the 
numerous and interesting evidences of primitive beliefs and 
practices that the present work contains. The similarity to 
Indian folk-lore is so striking that we may trust that in hen 
next work Mrs. Stevens will show some recognition of the fact. 

R. E. E. 

Gubu^abd Ratnakab : An Encyclopedia of Sikh Literature. 
By Kahan Singh of Nabha, 4 volumes, 12 x 9, 
pp. 3339, plates 54, maps 16. Patiala, 1930. Rs. 110. 

This huge work is a monument to the industry and research 
of Sardar Kanh Singh, or, as he writes it in English, Kahan 
Singh. He has devoted his life to the study of all matters 
connected with the Sikhs, their history, their religion, and 
their religious literature. The Encyclopedia is the fruit of 
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fourteen years’ labour. Its principal aim is to explain tbe 
words used in the Sikh Scriptures and give some account of 
the Scriptures themselves, although in some ways it might be 
called an encyclopedia rather for Sikhs than of Sikhism. 

The language employed throughout is southern Panjabi, 
and the character Gurmukkhi. The t 3 rpe is good and clear, 
and the paper excellent. Mention should be made of special 
signs to indicate Persian or Sanskrit letters not found in the 
Gurmukkhi alphabet. Some of these we are already familiar 
with, e.g. those for Hindi or Persian ah, but others are new, 
e.g. those for zoe, toe, zwad, awSd, he, and Skr. a, ka, and 
superscribed r. 

It is above all a religious work. It has articles on 
the doctrines of Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, and the 
religion of the Parsis, along with the holy books of these 
religions. Naturally the account of Sikhism, its Scriptures, 
and great men, is fuller than that of the others. Sardar 
Kahan Singh has ransacked the writings, both prose and 
poetry, of Sikhism and explained all the words in them. 
These amount to over 60,000. Words of Arabic or Persian 
origin, 7,000 in number, are printed in Persian script as 
well as in Panjabi, and words from Sanskrit or English are 
given in the scripts of those languages. The compUer 
endeavours to give the roots of many of these words. In his 
explanations he does not scruple to use words of other 
languages when he thinks the meaning will be rendered clearer. 
Thus he explains unnati, as vriddhi, taraqql, ueim, bakmdi. 

Among the interesting English words which he gives are 
garnd^l “ grenadier ”, gidjan ” bull's eye ”, kumedSr 
“ commander ”, ffUam “ gaiters ”, rapotid “ reporter ”. 

Outside the religious books he treats of historical personages 
such as Akbar, Aurangzeb, Prithviraj, Aristotle, Alexander the 
Great, and Colonel Skinner of Skinner’s Horse. 

A special feature is the account of all the Gurudvaras in 
the Panjab with plans and history. 

In illustration of words sentences are framed, or, mote 
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often, quotations are given, from sacred and other books ; 
thus, under birds used in falconry, there is a quotation of 
four long lines from the Granth, containing the names of 
twelve of these birds. 

There are many short articles on subjects which do not 
appear to come under the heading of the religious vocabulary 
of Sukh books, such as those on electricity, earthquakes, and 
whirlwinds; or again on famous towns such as Mecca, 
Kabul, and Delhi, or on the Seven Wonders of the World, and 
the Seven Modern Wonders of the World. Trees and plants, 
medicines and diseases, are fully discussed. 

The volumes contain fifty full page illustrations. These 
include three pages of hunting birds, four pages of ancient 
weapons, towns like Mecca, Lahore, Bagdad, and Amritsar, 
old writings in Gurmukkhi, and rulers of Sikh states. 

Considerable space is devoted to musical subjects (with 
prosody and metre) and to proverbs and riddles. 

The Encyclopedia is prolific in different forms of words. 
Thus, for transmigration of souls seven Panjabi forms are 
given, viz. dvagaun, avagamm, dvagavanu, dvdgaun, dvdgavan, 
dvdgaun. Yet the form I am most familiar with, dvdgau, 
has escaped the eagle eye of the compiler. 

The articles are not long. The “ Granth ” receives four 
pages or eight columns, while that on Jesus Christ is one and 
a half columns. Others are: Sects of Islam, six and three- 
quarter columns; Sita, three columns; Abraham, Guru 
Gobind Singh, and England, one and a half columns each. 

In conclusion, we must offer our heartiest congratulations 
to the Sardar on the successful accomplishment of an arduous 
piece of work. His eyes may rest with legitimate pride on 
these four volumes. 

To those able to understand Panjabi and read Gurmukkhi, 
they will be a mine of information on many subjects. 

T. Grahamk Bailey. 
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Yool AVB Arthab (Gk>Idsmith’B Hermit and Tennyson’s 
Morte ^Arthur, translated into Braj and Khail BoU 
respectively). By Chaturbhuj Dis ChaturvedL 7 x4|, 
pp. 20 + 16 + 2. Bharatpur, 1931. 

This is a translation into Hindi verse of two well-known 
English poems, Gk>ldsmith’s Hermit, here called Yo^, 
and Tennyson’s Morte S’Arthur. The first is in Braj, 
and the second in Ehari Bol! mixed with some Braj forms. 

We must congratulate the translator on his initiative and 
on his desire to make known to his countrymen unacquainted 
with English those poems which have called forth the admira¬ 
tion of English readers. The simplicity of poems like the 
Hermit and Morte d'Arthur, with their straightforward narra¬ 
tive and avoidance of fictitious adornment, will appeal to 
an increasing number of people in India; and on the other 
hand these translations will be of value to Englishmen anxious 
to read easy Hindi verse, and to see how English expressions 
can best bo turned into an Indian language. 

We wish the author every success on the path he is 
now treading, in which he is following the late Sri Dhar 
Fathak, who translated Goldsmith’s Deserted Village and 
Hermit. 

Perhaps he will excuse me if I point out that the words 
" Morte d’Arthur ” are not read as a personal name “ Morty 
D. Arthur ”, and that Goldsmith may not be referred to as 
“ Smith Sahab ”. 

464. T. Grahaue Bailet. 


Lehrganq der Chinesischen Schriitsprache. Yon £. 
Haentsch. I. Textband. 1929. RM. 7. II. Hilfs- 
mittcl, Zeichentafel, Noten zu den Lektionen, Gram- 
matischer Abtiss, Uebersetzungen der Uebungstiicke, 
Worterverzeichnis. 1931. RM. 15. x 5|. Leipzig: 
Verlag Asia Major G.m.b.H., 1931. 

The first volume of this work, consisting of the Chinese 
text alone, appeared scsne two years ago. It comprised a 
JBAS. APBn. 18S2. 28 
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sories of lessons taken from the Governmental textbooks of 
1909, and was therefore fairly free from modem or non- 
CSiinese matter. The second volume, published within the 
last few months, completes the work, which should be infinitely 
valuable to students of the Chinese written language. 

Part II opens with a concise but useful chapter on “ aids to 
study Dr. Haenisch describes the dictionaries, con¬ 
cordances, histories, geographies, and so forth available to 
the student. The section on “ Lessons in Speech and Script ” 
is very short, and might with advantage be amplified. Neither 
Syntaxe NouveUe by Stanislas Julien, nor Progressive 
Exercises in the Chinese Written, Language by J. L. Bullock, 
to say nothing of other English and French textbooks are 
here listed, although some of them are mentioned in the 
preface. The bibliographical chapter is followed by an 
excellent “ character table ” in which all the characters 
contained in the lessons up to number 30 and a few more, 
are reduced to their elements. 

Then follows the most important part of the book, a 
hundred pages devoted to “ Notes on the Lessons ”. In these 
Professor Haenisch undertakes the analysis and explanation of 
the text provided in China,by the pedagogue. As he points outr 
“ to deny that the Chinese language has a grammar and rules 
of speech amounts to ‘ throwing out the baby with the bath ’.’I 
He further deprecates an attempt to learn “ the most difficult 
of literary languages” by routine and without method. 
The notes he provides are clear, logical, and most 
extraordinarily helpful. 

The remainder of the book, which should take its place in 
every school devoted to Chinese studies, consists of a 
“ Grammatical Section ”, “ Translation of the 
and a “ Vocabulary ”, which is arranged under the Radicals. 

Professor Haenisch is to be congratulated upon having^ 
produced a work which will certainly help to smooth the 
thorny path of the budding sinologue. 

Florence Aysoouoh. 
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La Pbintubb SiFiviDE ^’Ispahan, db Palais d’Ala 
Qafy. By J. Dakidan and S. STELLiNo-MiCHAim, 
with a Preface by M. Gbousset. 11 x 9, pp. 34, 
plates 21. Paris : Les Beaux Arts, 1930. Frs. 25. 

The building usually known as the Ali Qapi stands to the 
west of the Maidan at Isfahan. Both it and the larger Chihil 
Sutun (on which a further publication is contemplated) have 
often been described, but this is, we believe, the first study 
devoted to the details of the numerous mural paintings 
with which it is adorned. The paintings, which mostly date 
from the early seventeenth century, are of considerable 
importance as, though they have suffered seriously from 
time and past neglect, nearly all other mural paintings of the 
period, with the earlier examples of this ancient art, have 
perished utterly. 

Two main types of figure paintings are represented, some 
being in the style, purely Persian, of the court miniaturists of 
Shah ‘Abbas, and others being apparently the work of 
European artists. The paintings abound, too, in decorative 
patterns, and the authors make some illuminating comments 
on the character and sources of the various motives, and on 
the points of resemblance with the sixteenth century carpets, 
illustrated by figures in the text. 

Unfortunately, the reproductions axe not very successful, 
which is the more to be regretted as the text, while it makes 
no pretence to exhaustiven^, is a well-written and helpful 
piece of work. 

J5«. J. V. S. W. 

The KashmIbI Rahayana, comprising the Sriram&vatara- 
carita and the Lavakuiayuddhacarita, etc. Ed. by 
Sir Geobge A. Gkierson. Bibliotheca Indies, No. 253. 
10 X 6J, pp, 1 4- 139. Calcutta: Baptist Mission 
Press, 1930. 

Sir George Grierson has collected and edited the fragments 
which he has been able to procure of the Ramaya^ in 
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TTmahTnir T by Div&kara Prakha^a Bhatto. These are the texts 
quoted in his Kashnurl Dictionary and the publication is 
peculiarly valuable for the specimens of the language which 
it gives. An interesting feature is the metre into which 
Sir Gteorge goes fully. The editor also gives a synopsis in 
translation, and notes many variants from Valmiki’s version, 
the most important being that Sita is here the daughter of 
Bavaoa, destined from birth to slay her father. 

24. J. A. 


Bbnqalische Tbxte in Ubschrift und Umschrift. Ed. 
6. J. Reinhard Wagner. Lehrbucher des Seminars 
fiir Orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin, Band xxxiii. 
SJ X 5J, pp. 132. Berlin und Leipzig: Walter de 
Gruyter and Co., 1930. 

This book by the teacher of Bengali in the University of 
Berlin, contains representative Bengali texts by three authors, 
in Bengali script and transliteration with a very full vocabulaiy- 
and some notes on pronunciation. They are selections from 
Hemendra Kumar Ray, representing the literary language 
and in his dialogue the standard colloquial languages, from 
Rabindranath Tagore, also representing the colloquial, and 
from the well-known historian and archaeologist Nalinikanta 
BhattoSali, who here appears as a man of letters, using the 
Sadhubhasa. The little book is very handsomely produced, 
and makes an admirable Bengali reader. 

J. A. 


Inventaire des Ponds Chinois de la Bibliotheque de 
l’Ecole Francaise d’Extr£.me-Orient. 11 j X 7. 
Tome 1«, fasc. i, pp. viii + 320; fasc. ii, pp. 321-644. 
Hanoi; Imprimerie d’Extreme-Orient, 1929, 1931. 

The French School of the Far East at Hanoi is immensely 
to be congratulated on the publication of this catalogue which 
promises to be the most important work of its kind in any 
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European language. It is an alphabetical list of the Chinese 
books in the library of the School, this first volume including 
6,347 entries (with duplicates), A-Hou. In refi.ecting on the 
size of the collection, which has nearly 5,000 works in one-third 
of the alphabet, English readers will remember that in Trench 
si>elling a-Jtou excludes the large class of words which in Giles 
begin with cA. When Professor Giles catalogued the Wade 
Collection at Cambridge in 1898, it contained but 883 works 
in all. A comparison between Professor Giles’s catalogue,, 
which is probably still the best we possess in England, and 
this new French list, will show the value of the latter for 
bibliographical purposes. In the Catalogue we find at random 
“ C 13-16 (Chinese) Fang yii chi yao chien Ian ; A geography 
of the Eighteen Provinces, by (Chinese) P‘an To. 1858. 
26’5 cm.”-—and in the Invenlaire: “ 3150. Fang yu ki yao leieti 
Ian, par P‘AN TO; edition de KOU TSOU-YU. (and then, 
all in Chinese) title, 34 chapters; critical preface by Imperial 
order; preface by P‘an To, 8 Hien-fong year (1858); contents; 
original preface; maps. The original work was by Kou 
Tsou-yu (King-fan) of K‘ouen-chan in the Ming, re-issued by 
P‘an To (Mou-kiun) of Ts‘ing-kiang [? Kiang-ning] in the 
Ts'ing ; Hien-fong meou-ou (1858); published by the Hong- 
hing Book House. T. 1, 1-12; T. 2, 18-22 ; T. 8, 23-4. 
[1230.” And even more conspicuous is the advantage when 
we come to the ts'ung shu which form, or should form, so 
important a part of every Chinese library. Let us take: 
“ B 1240-71 (Chinese) Shou shan ko ts'ung shu. A collection 
of 111 miscellaneous works, reprinted in uniform edition by 
(Chinese) Ch'ien Hsi-tsu, with a preface by (Chinese) Yiian 
Yuan . . . 1844. 28 cm.” (jjj^ is misprinted ||.) We are 
given no idea what the 111 miscellaneous works may be. But 
in the Invenlaire we have : “ 1870. Cheou-chan Jco ts'ong choM, 
par TSTEN HI-TSOU. (and then, in Chinese) title ; prefaces 
by Hou P‘ei-houei, 23 Tao-kouang }'ear (1843), and by Jouan 
Yuan (I-sing lao jen), 24 Tao-kouang year (1844); note by 
Ts'ien Hi-tsou, Tao-kouang sin-tch*eou (1841); short notice 
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o£ TB'ien. by T.ing K'ouen, 1844. Collected by Ts'ien Hi-tsou 
(Hi-tobe) (Hiiie tche cbe) of Kin-chan in the Ts'ing; litho¬ 
graphed by the Hong-wen Book Store, Kouang-siu ki-tch‘eou 
year (1889); contents.” Then follow in Chinese the titles of 
all the 112 works, numbered and properly distributed into 
twenty-three divisions, and the four general classes {king, 
che, tseu, tsi). Not only so, but each of the 112 works is, or 
will be, entered separately also. Thus ; “ 4149. Han Wou-ti 
net tchouan, par FAN KOU. title, one chapter ; additional 
critical notes; appendix; notice from Sseu k‘ou tsHuen 
ckou Vi yao. Written by Pan Kou (Mong-kien) of Fou-fong 
in the Han. In Cheou chan ko ts‘ong chou, tseu class. 
[P. 98, 22.” 

There is no need to emphasize the value of such a book to 
all librarians, bibliographers, and students of Chinese. 

4t3. 414. A. C. M. 


Outlines op Tibeto-Bubman Linguistic Morphology. 
By Stuart N. Wolfenden. Prize Publication Fund 
(vol. xii) of the Royal Asiatic Society. 8J x 6, 
pp. XV -f 216, table 1. London: Royal Asiatic Society, 
1929. 15s. 

Mr. Wolfenden’s modest description of his work as “ the 
preliminary sketch here attempted of the mechanism of 
Tibeto-Burman linguistic morphology” is characteristic of 
the scholarly restraint, with which he industriously sifts out 
masses of linguistic matter, at times obscure and unpromising, 
and only after a patient and minute analysis and comparison 
offers his conclusions. His views are often original, especially 
with regard to the Tibetan verb. 

The book’s main purpose is the elucidation of the original 
functions of those various Tibetan prefixes and suffixes, 
which present such pitfalls to the student of Tibetan 
jrthography. 

Readers must be prepared to find this book somewhat 
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foimidable fare, both on acconnt of its matter and presenta¬ 
tion, and it is no easy task for a reviewer to do justioe to it, 
as it contains in highly compressed form the fruits of much 
untiring industry and ranges over a wide and often as yet 
inadequately explored linguistic field. For, as the preface 
states, this investigation, as it progressed, enlarged its 
original scope, which was “ to embrace, primarily, certain of 
the prefix usages of the Assam area in relation to those of 
Tibetan Also, it has been necessary, in the case of some 
languages, to introduce a great deal of material properly 
belonging to systematic grammars. The important 
introduction contains a summary of conclusions based on 
the subsequently presented material. Apart from the 
Tibeto-Burman family directly under consideration, it is of 
interest that the author also states “that we can adduce 
evidence from the Siamese-Chinese field itself in support of 
former prefixes can hardly be denied ”. 

As regards compilation of material alone Mr. Wolfenden’s 
achievement is no mean one. Even a glance at the excellent 
table of contents will show the range. Within 202 pages he 
has classified and closely analysed material from some 
thirteen Tibeto-Bunnan languages, or groups of languages. 
Apart from Tibetan itself (pp. 12-69) and Burmese 
(pp. 196-202), the languages treated are : Eachin (pp. 70-92); 
the Bodo languages B&r&, Dima-sa, and 6aro (pp. 110-25); 
the N&ga languages Ao and Lhdt& (pp. 126-54); the N&g&- 
Bodo languages Mikir and Emp6o (pp. 154-75), and the three 
groups of Kuki-Chin languages (pp. 175-%). We may here 
note that much of the material is, as is to be expected, derived 
from the Linguistic Survey of India, vol. iii, pts. ii and iii, 
though full use has also been made of other original sources, 
where available, as the text, notes, and bibliography indicate. 

These “ younger ” languages of Assam and Burma ate 
chosen, because, uidike literary Tibetan, they are still 
grammatically unstable and “ we can recover much of the old 
Tibeto-Bunnan verb mechanism” from them. In other 
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words, the author considers that certain related languages are 
now at various stages of development the same as, or similar 
to those passed through by pre-classical Tibetan sometime 
anterior to the seventh century, when the Tibetan language 
was reduced to writing and influenced by Sanskrit grammar. 

That these linguistic groups, Kachin, Bodo, Naga, and 
Kuki-Chin, form links between Tibetan and Burmese has 
long been recognized, as is explained in Dr. Sten Konow’s 
“ Introduction to the Tibeto-Buiman Family ” {LSI., vol. iii, 
pt. i, p. 11). B. H. Hodgson, indeed, recognized their relation¬ 
ship more than a century ago. But it is no exaggeration to 
say that the work under review is the first definitely to 
advance our knowledge of the purpose of the Tibeto-Burman 
prefixes, infixes, and suffixes since Conrady’s Bine indo- 
chinesiache Kausativ-DenominativbiUung was published in 
1896. One may appropriately recall A. H. Francke's remark 
(p. 141 of the addenda to Jaschke’s Tibetan Grammar, 1929) 
that “the fullest information about the great variety of 
(verbal) forms ... is given in the first part of A. Conrady’s 
work ”. Mr. Wolfenden also pays due tribute to Conrady’s 
pioneer researches, though his conclusions often differ 
(e.g. p. 93). 

The author’s preface and introduction provide the key to 
his mode of inquiry. Briefly it is the comparative method^ 
rigorously applied and an absolute refusal to consider any 
formation in isolation, or “ without reference to other 
processes in the same, and related languages’’. Native 
Tibetan grammarians’ theories as to the prefixes help little 
for two reasons (pp. 23-4) ; firstly, they are based on the 
language at too late a stage of development, when the ancient 
prefixes, etc., had long lost their original functions ; secondly, 
they are strongly influenced by Sanskrit grammar, especially 
as to the verbal tenses. 

Among the most important of Mr. Wolfenden’s conclusions, 
in which he radically differs from Conrady for apparently 
convincing reasons, is that “the prefixes or infixes do not 
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appear to be in any sense ‘ fonnatives ’ employed to mould ' 
the verb into a transitive, causative, or other form” 
(introduction, S. 2). In the Kuki-Chin languages he finds 
the fullest verbal mechanism still in use. This is (1) Subject- 
Prefix -t- (2) Directive Infix + (3) Root -f (4) Adverbial 
Infix -f (5) Tense Suffix. The literary Tibetan verb, or rather 
verbal noun, often discloses in its several “ roots ” all these 
elements, except (4) the Adverbial Infix. For instemce, the 
Tibetan verbal form may show (1) S.P. b- -f (2) D.I. -r-, -t-, 
-8- (and ? -d- and -g-) (3) Root -|- (5) Tense Suffix ; or 

(1) S.P. m- or 6- -f (3) Root -f (5) Tense Suffix; or in certain 
forms—e.g. the infinitive—(2) the Directive Infix alone may 
be found, here an exact parallel to the Latin in-, ad-, a-. The 
prefixes are regarded as in origin of a “ recapitulating ” 
nature, the subjective or pronominal prefix referring back to 
a previous subject and the directive infix back to an idea of 
movement already expressed. For example, in the sentence 
Icos Uyi-la rdo brgyab-nas (he having thrown a stone at the 
dog), originally the b- before the verb referred back to Kos 
and the -r- to the -la. Objective elements and the interchange 
of various prefixes (e.g. a-, 6-, m-) are also dealt with and it 
is reasonably suggested that the prefixes m- and b-, which 
appear to have been at one time demonstrative rather than 
personal pronouns, are related to the common -two, a sub¬ 
stantival, and -ba, a verbal infinitive sufiix. And a late, 
but incompleted, movement towards a transfer of the directive 
element to a position after the root is also indicated in the 
-8 or -d, in the forms ggd>s-pa and gbyed-jm, etc., where we 
also have other parallel forms without the -s and -d elements. 

Attention may be drawn to the most instructive note on 
pp. 141-3 on the Jyarung dialect of Eastern Tibet, which 
is placed at the end of the Ao Naga section, as in both the 
common te- prefix used with nouns, especially those denoting 
parts of the body, may almost certainly be derived from 
the Tibetan demonstrative de “ that ”, a possibility that did 
not occur to Cikinrady, von Rosthom, or B. Laufer. It is 
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obviously important to find a Tibetan dialect at the same 
morphological stage in this and other features (e.g. the 
numeral prefix k, perhaps originating from k'o) as the N&g& 
and Bodo languages. 

It is interesting that as a group the Assam and Burma 
languages contrast with Tibetan and Kachin “ in not 
exhibiting the inflexible prefix systems which these latter 
possess Other and more recent elements have now taken 
their place, with certain exceptions. Here “ lateness of 
nearly all the prefix usages ... is everywhere evident 
In these younger languages the prefixes are also pronominal 
in origin, but have a different function from the Tibetan 
prefixes, which repeated, or referred back to, the subject. 
But it is a constant feature throughout that, where a 
pronoun comes to be used as a prefix, that pronoun 
ceases to be used independently and another takes its place 
for separate use. For instance, when the Tibetan ha, became 
attached to the verb as prefix, jfc’o (he, she) came into use as 
the independent 3rd personal pronoun; when in Bodo, 
N4g&, etc., h'o became the prefix ka, ga, etc., new forms were 
introduced for separate use. Except in Burmese, the author 
finds in this group “ no evidence of the so-called ‘ causative ’ 
formation which grew in Tibetan and Eachin out of the use 
of directive particles, particularly -s-, when the verb root was 
called upon to express a transitive or causative meaning ". 

Still another interesting development is a new adjectival 
formation, unknown to literary Tibetan and Kachin ; that 
is the adjectival form with the prefixed demonstrative, such 
as ga-; for instance, ga-lan (Bara) and ga-ldo (Dima-s&) 
meaning “ long 

In the preliminary remark on the Kuki-Chin languages wo 
find a valuable general disquisition on the widely employed 
a- prefix, which the author, disagreeing with B. Lauier, 
tentatively considers non-pronominal in Tibetan, etc., but 
pronominal in all the dialects of Assam and western Burma. 

As to Burmese, the writer protests against the confusion of 
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emphasizes, “signs of quantity from which is inseparable 
stress With regard to Burmese tones we agree that 
knowledge hjis advanced little in recent years. Mr. Wolfenden 
has in another place— Joum. Burma R.S., xix, iii, 1929— 
argued for an improved terminology in order to distinguish 
quantity, pitch, inflection, and stress in their proper relation 
to one another. Here is an important and unduly neglected 
field awaiting further investigation. The place of Burmese 
is interesting. It has no longer any pronominal prefixes of 
the literary Tibetan type. The universal aspiration of the 
initial consonant of verbs with causative sense, however, 
indicates that they once existed. But Burmese has never 
developed a second and different set of elements with the 
verb, as have the Kuki-Chin languages. 

We may add that the redaction of a language to a written 
literary form naturally tends either to arrest or slow down 
morphological change. Burmese had advanced a stage further 
than Tibetan when writing was introduced. But the non¬ 
literary dialects and languages are still unstable. So we have 
for comparison two languages arrested abruptly at different 
stages in development: literary Tibetan, which conservatively 
preserved the old prefix elements, though they had lost their 
vocalization and original function, and literary Burmese, 
which had shed them. At the same time we have also a third 
set of languages, which hod shed most of the old prefix 
elements, but, unlike Burmese, have developed a new set of 
prefixes and suffixes. 

In this review an attempt has merely been made to indicate 
Mr. Wolfenden’s problems, his method, and some of his more 
important conclusions. We hope that this attempt will 
prove sufficient to stimulate interest in an exact and scholarly 
investigation. Obviously, the conclusions cannot be accepted 
or rejected in themselves, apart from the evidence which is 
far too copious even to sketch here. But we may confidently 
aay that Mr. Wolfenden may be accepted as a cautious and 
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safe guide. He has definitely thrown new light on vexed 
problems and substantially advanced our knowledge of the 
general lines of Tibeto-Burman linguistic growth. There 
are commendably few mistakes, as far as we have cursorily 
checked the linguistic matter. A very full, perhaps too full, 
bibliography is supplied. But we should have appreciated 
a linguistic map, showing the relative positions of the several 
languages examined. 

p. 29. H. Lee Shuttleworth. 

Verstbeutb Boghazkoi-Texte. By Albrecht Gotze. 

41 plates. Marburg: Author’s Printing Press, 

Gartenweg 3, 1930. 

Professor Gotze has published a very useful collection of 
more or less fragmentary Hittite texts, some of which are 
in private collections. Several of them have appeared before, 
but at a time when the forms of the Hittite characters were 
imfamiliar to the copyist, and revised copies of them were 
therefore much needed. This is more especially the case 
with the important geographical text in the Chantre collection 
which describes the official progress of the Hittite king from 
Arinna, the city of the Sun-goddess, to Boghsz Keui, and 
enumerates the toAvns and villages on the road. One of them 
is Kutilla (ii, 9, Rev. 2), which in another tablet (95, 5) is 
coupled with Arinna. 

Another text, the revised copy of which clears up several 
difficulties, is the Tel el-Amama letter in the Arzawan form 
of Hittite speech yrhich relates to Labbayas. Here it would 
seem we must read at the beginning of the letter : (1) [KYisa- 
mu Id teit d.p. Labbayas (2) tuk memista manwa-nnas 
(3) iskhanUtardtar iyaueni See, Labbayas speaks thus to 
me ; to you he has said that we arc getting the mastery ” (or 
less probably, “ are incurring blood-guiltiness "), A revised 
copy of the “ Yuzgat ” tablet which is now in the Louvre is 
also given, as well as copies of texts in my own possession 
which have appeared in pre-war days in this Journal. 
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There is also a copy of the long and well-preserved Yale 
tablet, first published and analysed by Professor Sturtevant. 
The tablet has been often quoted as proving that the dominant 
population in Mitanni was called Khurrian and not Murrian 
as I have maintained. It begins : " Thus (says) Anniuiyani 
mother of Armati the bird-catcher, the male-servant of 
Khullus.” Khullus, however, is a proper name, with the 
determinative of an individual and not of a country (NISU) 
before it; in fact, had the name been Gentilic it would 
have been Khullis or Khullas, Khullus being the plural. 
Moreover, it is very improbable that the mother of the slave 
of a foreigner and not a native would have been an accepted 
directress of the Hittite religious ritual.' 

S02. A. H. Sayce. 

The Linocistic Society op India 

It would hardly be becoming for our venerable Society to 
pass over in silence the inauguration by the Linguistic Society 
of India of its Bulletin, Indian Linguistics. The Society 
itself is one of our youngest colleagues, having been formed 
no more than three years ago, but it has proved itself a most 
promising youngster. 

The Society is almost exclusively an Indian one, indeed, its 
only European member appears to be our Member, Mr. A. C. 
Woollier ; but it has accepted without question the advantages 
of modern European linguistic methods, and has set before 
itself the ideal of combining the best of those methods with 
the best of the methods of the great Indian grammatical 
school founded by Fauini. 

The first number of its Bulletin contains three scientific 
articles : “ A new view point for Vernacular Grammars,” by 

> Anniui-yani, it may be noted, b a dcrivatiTc irom Anniwi, the name 
(in ounriform) of a king of Sidon (belonging to the Tel el-Amarna period) 
on a aeal-oylinder in the l)e Ciercq eoUeotion reproduced by Contenau : 
Jfamwf ifarehMogit orientale. ii, p. 1035. Anniwi seems to bo the same name 
as that of Enniwi, the father of Aduoi-abia whose torso has been discovered 
at Sfera near Aleppo (see Contenau, op. cit., p. 1023). 
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ttie Society’s first President, Dr. 1. J. S. Taraporewala; 
“ Kecursives in New Indo-Aryan,” by Professor S. K. 
Chatterji; and “ The Dravidian Base ‘ Dl by L. V. 
Bamaswami Aiyer, which are a good earnest of the Society’s 
practical attachment to its ideals. 

It includes also a copy of the graceful covering letter from 
the Society which accompanied the Commemoration Volume 
to Sir George Grierson. 

I feel sure that all Societies devoted to the study of the 
past, both here in England and elsewhere, will heartily wish 
our newest Indian colleague all success in its undertaking. 

G. L. M. Clauson, 


The Mahabhabata (Southebn Recension). Critically 
edited by P. P. S. Sastm, B.A. (Oxon), M.A., Professor 
of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras. Vol. I: Adi 
Parva, Part I. Published by V. Ramaswamy Sastmlu 
& Sons, Madras. 

This is the first volume of a series of eighteen volumes, in 
which it is hoped to publish the text of the Southern recension 
of the great Sanskrit epic. It represents the initial instalment 
of a plan, which is ancillary to and does not attempt to 
compete with the great critical edition of the Mahdbharata, 
which is being brought out by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute under the editorship of Dr. Sukthankar. 
It contains the Sanskrit text of 137 adhyayas of the Adiparvan, 
and therefore comprises—^having regard to the greater number 
of ilokas in most of the adhyayas included—almost as much 
of the Mahabharata as is included in the fascicules published 
by Dr. Sukthankar in the course of the last five years. At 
the contemplated rate of progress the work will be completed 
in nine years, but it may be unduly optimistic to assume this 
as certain. 

The text publishedis mainly based on a palm-leaf manusoript 
in the Taujore Palace Library. Its great length may be judged 
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from the fact that in the Adiparvan alone, according to the 
figures given by Professor Sastri, it contains a thousand more 
jlokas than are contained in any of the printed texts hitherto 
produced, while in the whole Mahabhardta it contains 95,286 
ilokas as compared with 84,829 and 84,836 in the Bombay 
and Calcutta printed texts respectively. 

Dr. Sastri’a edition is very well printed and easy to handle, 
and the price is remarkably low, being fixed at only fifty 
rupees for the whole set. It does not, of course, attempt to 
compete in scholarliness or critical methods or wealth of 
material with the monumental Poona edition. It is a much 
less ambitious project, merely attempting to supply a text 
based on a few South Indian palm-leaf manuscripts, so the 
carrying out of it can naturally be brought to an end much 
more rapidly. The typography of this volume and its freedom 
from mistakes, so far as it has been possible to test it, are both 
creditable in a high degree to the editor and to the printers. 
4 tl . R. P. Dbwhitrst. 

Der Messiasglavbe in Indien itnd Iran Aur Grunb der 
Qcellen dargestellt. Von Emil Abegg. Mit acht 
Lichtdrucktafeln. 9J X 6, pp. vi [1] -1- 286. Berlin 
and Leipzig : Walter de Gruyter Sc, Co., 1928. 

Dr. Abegg, who in 1921 published a translation of the 
Preta-keApa of the Gantda-puraw, which relates to Hindu 
wor^p of the dead and beliefo concerning the Beyond, has 
in this volume fully expounded the Hindu notions concerning 
Ealki, the Buddhist conception of Maitreya, and the 
Zoroastrian doctrines concerning the return of the founder of 
that religion. In the Introduction he refers to the connection 
between the idea of a Golden Age in the past and that of a 
Messianic restoration, noting the widespread occurrence of 
one or other of these ideas and citing the literature on this 
subject and on its psychology. The Hindu doctrine is treated 
in pp. 1-144, the Buddhist in pp. 145-202, the Iranian in 
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pp. 203-40. The conclusion occupies pp. 241-4, after which 
come full indexes of words and things, pp. 246-86. The 
treatise being based on the original sources. Dr. Abegg has, 
it will be seen, had to deal with texts in Sanskrit, Pali, Saka- 
Khotani, Tibetan, Chinese, Zend, and Pahla^^. The notes, 
which are full, provide, so far as I am competent to judge, 
rehable elucidations of the questions arising in connection 
with the texts, including explanations of many matters which, 
had the book been intended only for specialists, might have 
been taken as familiar. Among those annotations which 
have a more pointed interest we may mention those concerning 
pralaya (p. 34), Sambhala (p. 58), the state of the Avaidras 
when their work is accomplished (p. 63), magic steeds (p. 87), 
the swallowing of Indra by Vrtra (p. 110), the sleeping king 
(p. Ill), Avaidras of Varasdrayna (p. 139), Kasyapa (p. 157), 
the world-winter (pp. 223-4). In note 2 on p. 78 the implica¬ 
tion of the expression iyah, as a term of abuse, does not 
seem to be apprehended. 

Dr. Abegg’s main sources are, for the Hindu the Kalki- 
Pwrdna, a rare and rather late work belonging to the Vpa- 
purdna class, which seems to have some special relation to 
the Bhdgavala-Purdna, and is also named Anu-Bhdgavata ; 
for the Buddhist Maitreya the Pali CakJcavatli-sihandda- 
SuUa (of the Digha-Nikdya), the Andgalavarnsa, the Divydva- 
ddna (c. iii), and a number of Maitreya texts existing in 
Tibetan and Chinese versions, all previously brought together 
and examined by Leumann in connection with his edition 
of the Saka-Khotani MaUreya-samUi ; for Zoroastrianism, 
where from the first the eschatological interest was 
prominent, several Gatha and Ave.sta texts and especially 
the Pahlavi BundahiSn, Dmkart, and Vahtnan - YaSt. 
Naturally there are in all three cases minor literary 
references and citations. 

For critical purposes the interest of apocalyptic literature, 
as of all fictions, consists mainly in the light which they may 
shed upon the ideas and circumstances of their authors and 





of those among whom they weie coxient. For the Hindi: 
Bnddhists, and Zoroastrians lespectivelj the importance 
the Messianic idea may be considered to be in the ascendii 
order. Upon the Hindus, who fundamentally believe in tl 
eternity of the world, with only periodic dissolutions, t] 
idea of a really final restoration has had no very strong hok 
Kalki is the last of a series of Avatarag of Visnu, but wheth 
at the end of a oatw-yuga or a kal'pa seems rather obscui 
and in any case the whole cycle is to be repeated. In a no 
on p. 144 Dr. Abegg makes a rather grim comment upon 
reported partiality of some degraded classes in India for t 
worship of Kalki, whose coming will make them Sudras indec 
In Buddhism, especially outside of India, Maitreya seei 
to fill a relatively larger place, although in the consideratii 
of Buddha-spheres and Buddha-ssons of incalculable numb* 
extent, and duration, he must have seemed microscopi 
whereas in Zoroastrianism, with its more limited computatio 
and its essential finalism, the future vindication of right w 
central. 

In regard to the Hindu Kalki, whose relations to the theori 
of the Yvgas and the Avatarag is considered in Dr. Abeg{ 
introductory chapter (pp. 5-39), the most importa 
questions concern (1) his connection with the horse, ai 
(2) his connection with Buddhist conceptions of Sambha] 
The earliest references to Kalki {Maha-Bharata, etc.) represe 
him as a Brahman of Sambhala-grama, a place in Hindust: 
or else in the Central Provinces (Sambhalgaon). Not un 
later times does the idea of the horse present itself : wheth 
the horse is Kalki or belongs to him is not consistent 
indicated. On general grounds Dr. Abegg decides (pp. 48- 
that the original relation must have been the forme 
accordingly this horse-ovotara must be associated with ti 
wider mythology of the horse, whether representing the si 
or otherwise. Dr. Abegg calls attention (pp. 53-5) to t! 
mythological importance of the horse, which, unfortunate! 
has many rivals in this general sphere and akc among t 
nss. aiKL less. S9 
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nmiiidB us of the Cintdtnoni hone of Northern Buddhism. 
Upon the evidence 'we must agree that this aspect of Kalki, 
which will have been introduced from quarters having some 
special interest in horses, is an accretion upon the original 
conception. That the Ealki of l§ambhala-grama has some¬ 
how developed into the Buddhist king Kulika of the mythical 
country ^mbhala has been noted long ago by Dr. Griinwedel 
(Mythologie des Buddhismus, pp. 41 sqq.); but the manner 
of the connection is still involved in the obscurities of “ the 
way to iSambhala ” and the Kala-cakra system. 

In the Buddhist Maitreya-cycle perhaps the most interesting 
particular is the statement that the Arhat Maha-Kafyapa is 
to postpone his tiirvdm, awaiting in the recesses of the 
Kukkutapada hill the coming of the Messiah. Despite the 
legend of Eerasaspa, Dr. Abegg, who cites the parallel of 
the kings Meru and Devapi in connection with Ealki, seems 
well advised in declining to find in this example of a wide¬ 
spread conception (the Buddhism of Ehotan had a local 
variant) a borrowing from Persia. 

The Zoroastrian account of the Saogyant Astvatorata has 
the peculiarity that this Messiah, or in some versions the 
three Messiah SaoSyants, will be born of the preserved seed 
of Zoroaster himself. Neither Hinduism, though replete 
with stories of abnormal procreation, nor Buddhism has any 
conception of such direct connection between the prophet 
and the Messiah. 

The details of the conditions in which the several Messiahs 
are to appear, their particular actions, their companions and 
helpers, and the Millenniums which they are to establish, 
are exhibited by Dr. Abegg in the form of full abstracts of 
the texts, with explanatory notw. Naturally, they follow the 
beliefs and mythologies of the several peoples. Dr. Abegg 
finds little evidence of interchange of ideas; only in some 
traits of the Buddhist Maitreya, his emanations of light a nd 
his supernatural power of vision, is he willing to recognise 
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a bonowing from ZoroaBtiianism: he thinks that in Genttal 
Asia the Ibthajana Buddhism ma 7 have been affected not 
only by the Farsi religion, but by Manicheeism, Gnosticism, 
and Nestorian Christianity. 

F. W. T. 


Tochabische Grammatik. Im Auftrage der Freussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften bearbeitet in Gemein- 
Bchaft mit WiLHELH Schulze von Ehil Sibq und Wilhelm 
SiEOUHO. Fp. 6*, 518, paper covers. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Rupreoht, 1931. Marks 33. 

A notice of such a work can follow only general lines. 
The Tokharian language, of which the Indo-European 
character was first made known by Drs. Sieg and Siegling 
in 1908, was brought to light no more than thirty years ago; 
and of published material we have little beyond the fragments 
identified and edited, with notes exegetive and linguistic, 
by Frofessors Sylvain L4vi and Meillet in 1911-12 {Journal 
Asiatique, xvii, pp. 431-64; xviii,119-50; al8o(FrofessorL4vi), 
1913, ii, pp. 311-80; M4m. Soc. Ling., xviii, pp. 1-32), 
and the volume of Buddhist fragments edited with facsimiles 
by Frofessors Sieg and Siegling themselves in 1921. Farticular 
features of the language or individual words have been 
studied by Orientalists and Indo-Europeanists (Dr. E. Smith, 
Frofessor Reuter, Frincipal Woolner, and others); but in the 
work of constructing the grammar the authors have had to 
rely almost exclusively upon themselves. It is ascertained 
that the available literature represents two different dialects, 
of which one, known as the B-dialect, has been shown by 
Frofessor L4vi to be native in Kuca. It is the other (A) 
dialect, represented by MSS. discovered in the Turfan region, 
that is mainly contemplated in the present work. 

That a language whose literature is so scantily preserved 
should require a grammatical exposition extending to over 
600 pages, dose packed with detail, is almost as remarkable 
as that the requirement should be so fully met. The language 
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h«M, in fact, an extremely complex morphology and, partly, 
no doubt, in consequence of phonological changes, it abounds 
in exceptions and special oases. Its jwm-primary nouns 
are of various forms, and for derivatives, both substantival 
and adjectival, it employs numerous suffixes. It has Genders, 
Masculine, Feminine, and Neuter, with some special inter¬ 
relations; Numbers, Singular, Dual, and Plural. In Declension 
it retains the Indo-European system of synthetic Cases, 
but Buperadds the [Oblique-cum-Jpostposition system 
characteristic of Agglutinative languages and of the Indian 
Tertiary Prakrits. It makes free use of nominal composition 
and of group flexion. The Pronominal s}rstem is complicated ; 
the Postpositions, Particles, Adverbs, and Conjunctions 
numerous. In Conjugation there are Voices, Active and 
Middle; Moods, Indicative, Conjunctive, Optative, Imperative, 
with Infinitives and Participles ; Personal terminations. 
Primary, Secondary, and Imperative, with Singular and 
Plural. There are twelve classes of Present Stems, five forms 
of Preterital flexion, five Imperfects. There is also a Causative. 
The Paradigmatic relations are various; the changes of 
conjunct sounds numerous and alterative. Thus the language 
is one of the most difficult and confused of Indo-European 
dialects: as a htiman product it deserves a severe con¬ 
demnation, and a comparison with the simple means whereby 
such neighbouring languages as Tibetan, for example, are 
able to represent all the nuances of Sanskrit philosophy 
is embarrassing to persons of Indo-European speech. The 
analysis from fragmentary texts, of which moreover the 
script is economic in punctuation, and the digestion of 
the material into categories must have demanded imTOPtmA 
labour and acumen. Such work commands the warm gratitude 
of all scholars who may be concerned with Tokharian, or with 
Indo-European at large, or with Central Asia and Buddhist 
• philology. 

The authors have studiously avoided all “Comparative” 
observations, maintaining an attitude of strictly descriptive 
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objectivity. But the Indo-Euxopean nature of the 
seems to pervade all the departments of the morphology. 
In addition to the ivide, still unsolved, problem of its 
geographical situation, isolated from all other “Centum’* 
languages, it provides a feast for Comparative Indo-European 
linguistics. Other studies may be interested in possibilities 
of borrowings into or from neighbouring Central Asian 
languages of alien origin : as prima facie possible instances 
of importation into Tokharian we may cite the sufBxes -imei 
and -n (notable in Chinese Turkestan), and the recourse to 
group flexion with the latter. 

F. W. T. 

NJt. t. 



Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization : Being an 
official account of Archeological Excavations at Mohenjo- 
daro carried out by the Government of India between 
the years 1922 and 1927. Edited by Sir John Mabshaix, 
C.I.E., Litt.D., Fh.D., F.S.A., Hon.A.B.l.B.A., Hon. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, late Director- 
General of Archaeology in India. In three volumes, with 
plan and map in colours, and 164 plates in collotyx>e: 
Volume I, Text, Chapters I-XIX (pp. xxv, [1], 1-364) 
and plates i-xiv ; Volume H, text. Chapters XX-XXXII 
(pp, xii, [1], 366-716); Volume III, pp. xi, plates xv- 
clxiv: large 4to. London: Arthur Probsthain, 1931. 

The publication of Sir John Marshall’s eagerly expected 
volumes brings to a head the various archeological, philo¬ 
logical, ethnographical, hnd historical interests which have 
been accumulating around the work in progress at Mohenjo- 
daro, Harappa, and other sites associated with the “ Indus 
Valley Civilization ”. Sanskritists, hitherto alarmed by the 
antiquity and alien character of the civilization, and realizing 
the intellectual outlay preliminary to a modest competence 
in things Mesopotamian, will have to make terms with the 
facts brought to light and to contribute, if possible, to their 
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interpretation. The territorial dimensions of the problem 
have not yet fully declared themselves. But, since sites 
apparently connected with the same civilization extend far 
northwards into the Panjab, along the Sutlej even to within 
a distant view from Simla (pp. 91-3), Sir John Marshall seems 
to be justified in conjecturing that a like culture may have 
flourished throughout the Panjab and may have penetrated to 
the valley of the Jumna and the Ganges. For the full archsso- 
logical exploration of the terrain a period of perhaps a century 
is demanded : so that the younger generation of Sanskritista 
will have time for adjustment to the new situation. 

The possibility of early Mesopotamian influences upon 
Indo-Aryan culture was contemplated long ago, when the 
Vedic word mand, a certain (gold) weight (?), was regarded as 
borrowed from Babylonia and the Indian naksatra system was 
credited to the same source (see Max Miiller’s India : what can 
it teach us ? pp. 125 sqq.). At a later date Oldenberg, in his 
ReUgumdes F^(pp. 1938qq.),contendedthatthe Vedicdivinity 
Yaruua bore a Semitic character. The late Dr. H. R. Hall 
propounded^ the view that the Sumerian civilization had 
arrived by sea from Dravidian south India. In 1917 Mr. Tilak 
suggested {R. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, 
pp. 29 sqq.) for the Vedic words Taimata (name of a snake in 
the Atharia-Veda) and Apsu a connection with Babylonian 
Tiamat and Apsu. For the old words harm, a certain weight, 
hsku “ a span ”, nimitta “ a sign ”, niska “ a necklace of 
lumps of gold ” (cf. plates xii, xciv of this work), a Meso¬ 
potamian source is either proved or may be conjectured. 
Attention has also been called (JRAS,, 1920, pp. 158-9) to 
the fact that the cosmographical chart of the Jainas is based 
upon an old Mesopotamian design. But, as Sir John Marshall 
remarks (p. v), “ never for a moment was it imagined that 
five thousand years ago, before ever the Aryans were heard 
of, the Panjab and Sind, if not other parts of India as 
well, were enjoying an advanced and singularly uniform 
’ The Ancient Hietoryofthe Near Eatt (1912), pp. 17S-4. 
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oiviluation of their own, closely akin but in some respects 
even superior to that of contemporary Mesopotamia and 
Egypt." If the present reviewer may insert a personal 
qualification of this statement, it is on the ground of having 
written in this Journal for 1916 (p. 363): “ I suspect that 
our Indo-European kindred, when they first penetrated into 
India, may, like the Hellenic invaders of Greece, the Teutons, 
Celts, Eassites (?), etc., have found in places a material 
civilization far in advance of their own. The cities of the 
demons mentioned in the Rig-veda may have been by no 
means merely cloud cities." 

The very great importance of the Indus Valley discoveries 
is not over-emphasized in Sir John Marshall’s Preface. India 
now joins with Crete, Egypt, and Babylonia in furnishing 
evidence of a very early civilization of an advanced type. 
At periods approximating to the old Biblical date for the 
creation we find peoples inhabiting cities with walls, temples, 
and other great edifices, leading a full civic and national 
existence, advanced in laws, commerce, and the arts. For 
the further tracing of the developement of this civilization, 
which may, as Sir John Marshall urges, have been conditioned 
by geographical and climatic circumstances (he believes it to 
Imve originated along the great rivers of an “ Afrasian belt ”), 
India now furnishes a new point of observation. An antiquity 
dating at least to c. 3000 is established by Mesopotamian 
correspondences; and the present indications suggest that 
the " Indus ” culture, which had some distinguishing features, 
had at that time already a long history. The first impression 
that it was intrusive in India, having possibly been imported 
by sea from Mesopotamia, does not receive confirmation; it 
is now rather a question of continuity with still older stages 
represented by the pottery brought to light in the course of 
the researches of Sir Auzel Stein and Mr. Hargreaves in 
Baluchistan, where there are faint signs of a meeting of 
influences from east and west respectively. 

It was in the year 1922 that Mr. R. D. Banerji, in the course 



of his enterprising activities as Superintendent of the Western 
CSrde of the Aiclueological Survey, oommenoed operations 
upon the Buddhist siiipa crowing one of the mounds knovm 
collectively as Mohenjo-daro, which Sir John Marshall renders 
“ Mound of the Dead about 26 miles north of the town 
of TArlrana in Sindh and not far from the present bed of the 
Indus. A find of inscribed stone tablets similar to what had 
long been known as the Harappa seals was at once recognized 
by him as indicating a remote period: his trial diggings, made 
with inadequate means, revealed the possibilities of the site. In 
the following season the work was continued by Mr. Banerji’s 
temporary successors, Messrs. M. S. Vats and K. N. 
Dikshit, and then the operations were systematically taken 
in hand under the orders of the Director-Gleneral, who already 
in 1921 had arranged for a commencement of excavations 
at Harappa (p. 11), From 1926 onwards the work has been in 
progress on a large scale. It has revealed at least seven 
strata of building above the present subsoil water level, which 
still rises 10-16 feet above the ancient level of the plain ; the 
lie of the city, with main streets north to south and east to west 
and many side alleys or thoroughfares; large houses of 
elaborate plan, with walls still standing to a considerable 
height; an extensive public bath; culverts, drains, and 
graves ; and the multifarious objects illustrated in the plates. 
The first publication of the results was in Sir John Marshall’s 
illustrated articles contributed to the lUugtruted London Newt 
of 1924 (pp. 624 sqq.) and 1926 (p. 346): it has been followed 
by regular full reports, with photographs, in the Annual 
Reports of the Archasological Survey for 1923-4 onwards. 

In the present publication the general descriptions and 
archseological evaluation of the results, and also the account 
of the operations upon one (the stupa) area, are the work of 
Sir John Marshall himself, who has also, as editor, appended 
notes and criticisms to the contributions of his collaborators. 

* Coold it be the “Hound of the Confluence ”, with moAen « mMn, 
muAdnd, etc., on which aee Profeseor R. L. Tuner'e Ntpali Dieiiowny t 
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Tbe latter are nameroiiB; permanent members of the Depart¬ 
ment, Mr. Hargreaves, Bai Bahadur Dsyaram Sahni, have 
dealt with the areas which they themselves excavated; 
Ifc. Ernest Maokay, whose iwrvices were specially procured 
in consideration of his Mesopotamian e3^>erience quiJifiea- 
tions, describes the work on three areas, and also discusses in 
eleven further chapters smd half-chapters, the architecture and 
masonry, the pottery, figurines, statuary, faience and stone 
vessels, seals, etc., household objects, tools, utensils, ornaments, 
games and toys, and miscellanea of technical interest. For the 
study of the script the help of three experts, Mr. 6add, Mr. 
Sidney Smith, and Professor Langdon, has been invoked, a fact 
which has seriously circumscribed the field of choice for a 
reviewer of the book. The Archeological Chemist to the 
Gk>vemment of India, Mr. M. Sana UUah, has, beside furnishing 
the collaborators with results of his analyses, contributed 
a part chapter on Copper and Bronze Utensils and other 
objects. Finally, the special scientific questions are investi¬ 
gated in chapters on the System of Weights by Mr. A. S. 
Hemmy, on Human Remains by Colonel E. B. Seymour 
Sewell, on Zoological Remains by Colonel Seymour Sewell 
and Dr. B. S. Guha, and on Minerals and Metals by Sir Edwin 
Pascoe. 

No reviewer could cope with such a variety of topics 
exhaustively treated by writers of high authority. In the 
main we can only advise the expectant world of persons 
interested “ Here is the menu; now fall to, as you will ”. 
The discovery of an unknown civilization, like the discovery 
of a new territory, furnishes subject matter for many, or 
most, departments of study. The general arohssological 
interests and the matters for comparison with the old civiliza¬ 
tions of Egypt, Babylonia, Crete, etc., are too wide and 
miscellaneous for any conspectus, even if the requisite 
competence were secured: the bibliography, notes, and 
references in the text will show that the relevant points of 
contact have been sought out and judiciously investigated. 
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As regards communications, it is perlxax>s noticeable that, 
whereas Indus Valley seals have been found with relative 
fnquency in Babylonia, no Babylonian or Sumerian 
equivalents have been unearthed at Mohenjo-daro (one or 
two have been found promiscuously in India), and the 
evidences of direct influences in that direction seem to be 
vague. Of communications by sea there seems to be no trace: 
and the situation of the site, fronting the Bolan Pass, suggests 
that westward connections may rather have been by land. 
Though established in the neighbourhood of at least one great 
river, and although shown by evidences of diet to have been 
in some measure at least fishermen, the people have left 
among the innumerable major and minor relics of their culture 
no trace of any interest in boats or riverain life. They built 
very substantial houses of kiln-dried brick with entirely plain 
exteriors (unless there were decorated upper storeys of wood 
which have disappeared). The houses were carefully designed 
with courtyards, staircases, upper floors, bathrooms, and 
drains; there were large corbel-arched culverts and sink-pits 
in the streets to carry off both the refuse water and the 
rain, which is shown to have been considerably more abundant 
than at the present time. The stage of civilization was that 
known as “ chalcolithic ”, when copper and bronze were 
in use, but stone and flint (along with shell, etc.) were retained 
for many purposes : of the other metals gold and silver 
were the most familiar, though there are traces of tin (in 
alloy) and lead. The text discusses the provenance of each 
of these, as also of the numerous semi-precious stones which 
were cut to form beads for necklaces. It is in the carving of 
stone, especially of steatite and soap-stone, and in the designs 
on the abundant seals of such material, that the greatest 
artistic and manual skill is manifested. Stone scolptores 
of human figures have been found in only a few instances: 
two of them, displaying a maturity on the level of the best 
Greek period, arouse questionings which Sir John Marshall 
discusses in full. The numerous clay models, toys, etc., of 
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a crude character, remind us of the similar trouvailles from 
Buddhist sites in India, Afghanistan, E^hotan, etc., of verj 
much later times. Pottery, of course, both plain and 
ornamented, was abundant. 

One of the most generally interesting chapters is that dealing 
with religion. Sir John Marshall finds plentiful evidence of 
worship of an earth or “ mother ” goddess, which seems to 
have been a characteristic of all ancient Afrasian cultures. 
There appear to be also possible traces of the Enkidu-Gilga- 
mesh legend and of other Mesopotamian ideas. Phallicism 
and baetulism are fairly apparent. But for Indianists the 
greatest importance attaches to the figures representing 
unquestionably a pre-Vedic worship of Siva, who appears 
seated in i^fi^posture and attended by animals, jnitt-jxjUi, 
as he is designated (with paiu = animals both domesticated 
and other) in later ages. 

So far there is nothing to suggest an extra-Indian origin 
of the Indus civilization or of the people among whom it 
flourished. It is natural to sympathize with the old view 
that the original population of India was Munda-Australasian 
and that from the west and east respectively there came an 
admixture of Dravidians and Mongolians. A Dravidian 
origin of the Indus civilization has a general likelihood, 
supported by the constantly cited fact of the Dravidian 
character of Brahui speech. We may also take note of the 
proportionately rather numerous resemblances of some of 
the marks on south Indian pottery {Journal of the Hyderabad 
ArehoBologioal Society, 1917, p. 57) to signs in the “ Indus ” 
script. Then there is the quasi-Sivaite religion of the Indus 
people, taken in connection with the fact that during historical 
times Saivism has certainly been specially favoured by 
peoples of Dravidian speech. On the other hand. Sir John 
Marshall draws attention (pp. 109-10) to the indefiniteness of 
the term "Dravidian” as an ethnographical designation, 
and to the hopelessness of recognizing at such a date as 
SOOO B.C. a corresponding racial type. 
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The eraniological tests carried out by Colonel Sewi^ 
and Dr. Guha result in the recognition of four such racial 
types among the “ Indus ” population: (i) Proto-Australoid; 
(ii) Mediterranean Baoe ; (iii) Mongolian Branch of the Alpine 
Stock; (iv) Alpine Bace; Nos. (iii) and (iv) (brachycephalic) 
being each represented by a single skull. The evidence is 
altogether too scanty and accidental to affect the considera¬ 
tion of racial origins. The fact that the horse was not known 
to the Indus civilization renders it highly probable that the 
X>eople, if they came from outside India, and socially if 
they came ultimately, as many analogies would suggest, from 
somewhere in Central Asia, arrived at a very early date, before 
the horse was known, or, at any rate, was domesticated. 

The important questions concerning the seals and the 
writings are to be reviewed by another writer, who has made 
them the subject of an elaborate study. But it seems 
permissible for an outsider not to part with a subject which 
is still to a considerable extent an open one without recording 
his impressions. That the tablets were used for sealing is 
proved by actual examples and by the Mesopotamian and 
other analogues; that, despite the numerals apparently 
abundant on them, they were not labels denoting particular 
substances and amounts is proved by the fact that they 
were for the most part elaborately carved in stone; that 
they cannot have been employed as money is clear from the 
large variations in the inscriptions. On the other hand, 
the great predominance of certain designs on the seals, from 
Harappa as well as from Mohenjo-daro, and from all strata 
of the excavations, is inconsistant with the nature of a seal 
as a personal indication ; the designs can be explained only as 
community symbols, whether tribal, national, social, or 
religious. Possibly, however, the combined functions of seal, 
amulet (with dates in days ?}, and ea^^o may furnish a fairly 
adequate account of the situation, frequently constant design 
with mostly variant inscription. 

The ascertained cultural connections with Mesopotamia 
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mturally direct to that quarter the inquiry for an interpreta¬ 
tion of the script. The scholars who are familiar with the 
handling of hieroglyphic and pictorial writings are obviously 
the best prepared for tadding a new species of apparently 
the same genus. Investigators not familiar with such early 
modes of writing can hardly even realize the nature of 
the task or the possibilities and impossibilities involved. 
Accordingly, we look to the ejq>erts in Sumerology, Assyriology, 
etc., for guidance in this matter. The actual result is, how¬ 
ever, not quite proportional to the expectation. Mr. Oadd, 
Mr. Sidney Smith, and Professor Langdon have made most able 
and valuable contributions to the understanding of the nature 
of the script: they have demonstrated that its direction 
was from right to left; by very ingenious examination of 
collocations and combinations and of the “ mechanics ” of 
the writing they have shown that some of the signs must be 
independent parts of the phrases, and they have made other 
interesting deductions; they have furnished authoritative 
lists of the signs (Professor Langdon, pp. 434-52), and have 
grouped their occiurences (plates cxix-xxix); they have also 
indicated those signs which resemble signs found in other 
8crix>ts, Mesopotamian, Egyptian, Cretan, etc., cmd have made 
suggestions as to “ determinatives ”, etc. But they do not 
claim to have made sure of the meaning of any single sign 
(pp. 41, 411-12). The main general result is a lesson as to how 
with the full resources of Mesopotamian scholarship the 
problem can be approached, and what sort of information is to 
be sought in the materials. But the experts are rather 
pessimistic in regard to the possibility of decipherment, unless 
the Sumerians, with their highly philological tendencies, have 
left somewhere a vocabulary or a bilingual (p. 406). 

This comparative paucity of detailed results is explained 
by the great variations of kindred scripts, even in adjacent 
regions (p. 411). But perhaps the problem is not on the 
same level in the case of the Indus script and the Sumerian. 
It is oonoeivable that even the earliest Sumerian writing is 
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more advanced towards the syllabic stage and the zepEeBenta> 
tion of sounds. In the Indus script there seems to be no 
proven case of merely syllabic value (pp. 420-1). There are, 
indeed, few obvious pictographs (listed, e.g. by Mr. Gadd, 
pp. 407-8), or recognizable representations of utensils, parts 
of the body, etc. But the unrecognizable signs may be, in 
general, those which are more worn down and conventional 
(p. 427), some of them going back, perhaps, to an immense 
antiquity. We may rely upon the experts to have detected 
practically all the signs—such as the signs for “ cross-road ” 
or “ road ” and that for “ great ”—^which are probably 
identical with the older Sumerian forms. It may, however, 
be suggested that signs Nos. cccvii-ix in the plates 
(Professor Langdon’s No. 63) are too similar to a Sumerian 
sign for city-wall (duru), and at the same time too complex, to 
be otherwise than identical with it. 

In the circumstances, and considering the possibility that 
some of the signs may have come originally from “ Central 
Asia” (the normal historical source of conquests of Persia 
and India) and the necessity of seeking inspiration in-all 
directions, there seems to be no harm in inquiring whether 
from the oldest Chinese writing, which also is of considerable 
antiquity and may have come in part from Central Asia, 
some hints may be gleaned concerning the substantial 
meaning of some of the signs. Mr. C. J. Ball, in his Sumerian 
and Chinese, contemplated relations of both script and 
language. But, if we confine attention to the former, there 
seem to be some undoubted similarities, e.g. between the 
oldest signs for “ darkness ”, “ mountain ”, “ cross-roads ”. 
If the authorities on Chinese palseography could be induced 
to scrutinize the “ Indus ” script, they might be able to 
contribute some suggestions. For instance, the “ Indus ” 
sign which is suggestive of mountain (No. clvii = Langdon 
119), and which is probably not ” mountain ”, that being 
Nos. cxxvi-vii — Langdon 63 = Sumerian kur, is of identical 
form with an old Chinese sign for fire ” or ” flames ”, 
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which also seems to have Somerian analogies. It is foand 
several times in conjunction with Ko. ccbdii (>=Langdon 
No. 80), which resembles an old Chinese sign for "light”. 
The oldest Chinese form for “ heaven ”, " god ” is apparently 
the sign for " son ” under an angle (representing the sky), 
which angle is used in the Indus script. Naturally there are 
further possibilities which mig^t seduce and delude an 
ignoramus in such matters. But those who have the requisite 
knowledge might elicit something reliable; and clearly we 
should like to recognize in the Indus script signs representing 
" son “ sun ”, " moon ”, “ temple ”, “ king ”, “ Siva, the 
three-crested god”, and certainly a sign for “seal” or 
“ amulet ”, which might well be one of the most common finals. 

But, even if an early material meaning of some signs is 
elicited, we are not necessarily, the writers remind us (p. 422), 
much furthered, since the Indus script may be using them in 
its own language with syllabic values representing that 
meaning in a language where they were first used (or in an 
intermediary language). In the case of Sumerian values this 
does not totally deprive such comparisons of possible 
significance : for in that case the pronunciation seems usually 
to be known, and as between material sense and sound a test 
could be applied to the Indus script in connection with any 
hypothesis as to the language. In such a hypothetical test 
the first choice would be, no doubt, the Dravidian: the 
Dravidians claim a very cmcient civilization, and for some 
selected words a proto-Dravidian form of appropriate antiquity 
might perhaps not be too speculative. The sign for " great ”, 
which has the pronunciation 90 !, might prove decisive, if it 
could be shown to be used, either alone or in conjunction, as 
a mark of plurality, since in Tamil gal has that value—^it 
cannot, however, be shown to be proto-Dravidian. 

A special feature of the Indus script which perhaps has 

' If this wen one of the fish aigni (No. ceozzi» Lengdon, No. 17S), 
Umb the insoription on Profeawr Cook's seid {JBA3. 1932, pp. 47-8) 
woald ooBTSideiitiy BMHi" Of Azy son As 
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briped to inoline the experts towards a predominantly syllal^ 
hypothesis is the use of diacritical marks Professor Langdon 
{Offers to speak of “ accents This feature is considered 
to be unfamiliar elsewhere, and to invite comparison with the 
denotation of vowel modifications in later Indian alphabets. 
Sanskritists will be inclined to regard this as a delusive 
indication. They will be prone to think of the vowel signs 
as an invention of Sanskrit-speaking Pandits of a relatively 
late age, and unoriginal in both the Brahml and the KharofthI 
scripts. If that is so, those “ accents ” which have, to use 
Mr. Sidney Smith’s expression, a “mechanical” value, as 
belonging to signs in some positions (e.g. initial) and not in 
others, will be something else. The most likely supposi¬ 
tion is that they represent “ postpositions ”, “ postfixes ”, 
“ empty words ”, such as in agglutinative and monosyllabic 
languages we find employed to convey material and 
grammatical relations. This has, of course, been contem¬ 
plated by the experts; but perhaps it has not been sufficiently 
tested. For clearly the two commonest grammatical and 
material relations, namely “ of ” and “ in ”, would tend to 
classify the terms to which they are appended. It will be 
noted, in fact, that the sign for “ street ” or “ cross-roads ” 
is for the most part followed by an “ accent ” (No. xxzix) 
which attaches itself to certain selected signs, whereas others 
(e.g. Nos. Ixiii, etc.) decline it, and prefer No. ii (extremely 
common). Naturally, if such expressions as “ street ”, 
“ wall ”, “ house ”, etc., occur in the texts, we shall have to 
contemplate, along with names and titles, “ addresses ” also 
as possible items of the information which the texts conceal. 

Any possibility of conceiving Sanskrit as the “ Indus ” 
language has been completely refuted by Sir John Marshall 
(pp. 110-12). Neither Sanskritists nor Indo-Europeanists will 
admit of Indo-Aiyans in the Panjab at such a date as 
3000 B.C., or as at such a time acquainted with cities and 
writing and with a god of the Siva type, and unacquainted 
with the horse. Mr. Qadd’s playful and non-committal 
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experiment (pp. 416-4) oonoerning Sanskrit f/utra “ son ”, as 
indicated by a certain collocation of signs, will probably be 
met with the doubt whether the word existed at that time 
in that form: *pudos would be more likely. In the same 
way any representation of the Sanskrit anu&xira would be 
quite discountenanced. Is there, then, no contribution to 
be made from the Sanskrit side towards the solution of these 
problems 1 Although the archseological stratification at 
Mohenjo-daro may not require a period of more than circa 
500 years (in Sir John MarshalFs view, c. 3250-2750 B.C.), it 
seems hardly likely that the Indo-Aryans nowhere encountered 
any survival of the same civilization. They might, however, 
be as indifierent to it as the Hellenes were to the ,£gean 
civilization, and perhaps they destroyed it. They were 
fighting tribes, and they brought into India, no doubt, a 
greater human vigour, a more metaphysical language and 
mind, and an inferior civilization. But it would be strange 
if there were no detectable traces of what they destroyed or 
absorbed. The Sanskrit and Prakrit (and also the Dravidian) 
vocabularies must be scrutinized afresh: and the beginning 
made by Professor Pran Nath in investigating the religions 
and superstitions must be followed further, especially in 
matters connected with Saivism. If the Indus people shared 
the philological proclivities of the Sumerians, it might be no 
accident that Sanskrit grammatical studies flourished earliest 
in the Panjab; it is curious that the early Sanskrit 
grammatical term guna, whose meaning of “ vowel 
strengthening ” has no clear relation to its other senses, so 
closely resembles the Sumerian term gunu, applied to modified 
forms of signs which in pronunciation are to be reduplicated : 
perhaps, however, the mathematical idea of “ power ” or 
” times ” may account for the particular technical sense of 
gwfa. The word mvdrS, “ seal ”, etc., is possibly of interest 
here; the Greek (i^hpos denotes a “ lump of [hot] metal ”, 
and Sumerian tnudru means “comb”. The “comb” sign 
exists, with unknown value in Sumerian, and it is common 
JBAS. ASBIL 1932. 30 
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on the Hyderabad pottery: in the Indus script, where it is 
frequent, it seems to be restricted to the (final) position, 
where a word for “ seal ” or for “ impression ” (in case a 
different sign should be read “ seal ”) might be in place. 

It would not be proper to omit all reference to Colonel 
Waddell’s pioneer attempt {Indo-Sumerian Seals Deciphered 
(1925), The Makers of Civilization in Race and History (1929)) 
to decipher and expound the seals. In principle his method of 
finding likely Sumerian equivalents and recording their 
accepted syllabic values seems unexceptionable as an experi¬ 
ment, and he may have identified more signs than is yet 
admitted; but his readings do not seem to satisfy 
Sumerologists, and they are associated with philological 
interpretations which are rather widely disapproved. 

313. F. W. T. 


Mohenjo-daso—^Indus Epigkaphy 
In the following pages I shall endeavour to review in detail 
the contributions of Messrs. Mackay, Gadd, Smith, and 
Langdon to the elucidation of the Indus script, as set forth 
in Chapters xxi to xxiii of Sir John Marshall’s Memoir on 
Mohenjo-daro. Th ank s to their efforts the direction of the 
writing is now definitely established, while valuable clues 
for further research have been suggested regarding the possible 
afiBnities of the script with Sumerian, Elamitic, and other 
contemporary scripts, as also with Brahmi. The pictographic 
significance of many of the signs has been established, and 
the presence of phonetic elements demonstrated. With 
the very limited material at their command, it is surprising 
that so much should have been accomplished. It is, however, 
inevitable that in pioneer work of this kind mistakes should 
occur, some evidence be overlooked, certain inferences 
escape notice. Favoured then as I have been by my oppor¬ 
tunities to pay three protracted visits to Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa (1927, 1929, 1931) where, by the courtesy of the 
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Arclueological Department of the Gk>veinnient of India^ 
I have been permitted to copy on the spot every inscription 
excavated up to April, 1931, and encouraged by the opinion 
of Oxford University, which granted me a doctorate for my 
research in connection with the Indus script between 1926 and 
1929, and by the discoveries I have since been able to make, 
I have endeavoured, in reviewing in the following pages 
the contributions of the above-mentioned scholars, to check 
every statement, weigh every inference, and fill as many 
lacunse as the present state of my knowledge of the subject 
seemed to warrant. And this must be my apology for the 
inordinate length of my review. 

Chapter XXI 

Page 373: Seal No. 63, Hr. 1695, is incorrectly analysed. 
For No. 63 is clearly a fragment of a square seal. Perhaps 
1695 is a misprint, and 1964 is intended, “ Seal ” No. 514. 
It will probably be foimd that the boss of this “ seal ” has 
broken off, causing it to be wrongly identified. Wherever 
the error may lie it is very misleading, as faience does not 
appear to have been used at Mohenjo-daro or Harappa for 
making inscribed seals; and I am doubtful whether any 
of the objects listed as faience seals are seals at all. 

Page 371: “ Cylinder Seals (?) ” Objects Nos. 529-533 
are certainly not seals. In every case the sequence of signs 
shows that they were intended to be read direct, and not 
reversed. They are in just the opposite order to that in which 
they appear on the seals. Again, the signs are very lightly 
incised, not deeply as they are on the seals. N.B.—Objects 
almost identical, except for the absence of any script, are on 
exhibit in the Museum at Taxila, suggesting a link between 
Taxila and Mohenjo-daro, which has apparently been 
overlooked. 

Page 373 : “ Button Seals.” B. 650 is an ordinary square 
“ Unicom ” seal. It is No. 269 on pi. cx. Why it is classed 
as a button seal is not clear. As regards the remainder. 
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lihey are probably not seals at all but amulets, usually of 
faience and cast in a mould for economy, but occasionally 
prepared individually by incising on steatite. The boss 
is different from that on the seals, and probably was designed 
merely for suspension, not for gripping with the fingers. 
The same duality of incised and moulded objects is noticeable 
in the treasiuy receipts (?) of Hsrappa. 

Page 375: “ Cube Seals.” These are clearly not seals 
at all, inasmuch as— 

( 1 ) They are made in a material different from all other 
seals; 

(2) They are impressed on some sides; 

(3) They are not perforated; 

(4) The imprints on them are typical seal imprints. 

If they themselves are sealed, how can they be seals ? "When 
I read Hr. 3388, “ Seal ” No. 528, it showed clearly 11 ® 1| 
with “ unicorn ” below on one face, and the unicorn with 
defaced signs—^probably the same—on another. £. 492 = Seal 
No. 526 showed the unicorn surmounted by defaced signs 
on four faces. A third I cannot identify with certainty, 
as it was without a museum number at the time of my visit 
in March, 1927. I have since seen another of these objects, 
again with a typical seal-imprint, but as this has not yet 
been published I must not describe it. I think enough Tias 
been said to make it clear that these objects are not seals, 
but probably votive objects, impressed before baking with 
the seal of the prospective owner on some sides, and scratched 
on the remainder to prevent those surfaces being used by 
unauthorized persons to inscribe their own names—^to the 
diversion in their direction of the benefits to be obtained. 

Page 375: “ Round seals with perforated boss.” Only 
three are published. And I have only seen one since, m aking 
four out of a total of over twelve hundred seals that have been 
dug up in Mohenjo-daro alone. Whereas in Mesopotamia 
three Indus seals of this t}rpe have been found out of a total 
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of Beven Indus seals found in that land oi, if we include 
the Indus seal with cuneiform characters, four out of eight. 
Unfortunately, these four Mesopotamian examples of the 
Indus circular press seal are not datable ; but if the analogy 
of the Sumerian circular press seal is any guide, we should 
expect them to be not later than 3000 b.c., or even 3500 B.C. 

Again, the four examples found in Mohenjo-daro show well- 
supported sequences, whereas the three from Mesopotamia 
show sequences of signs not paralleled elsewhere in the Indus 
script. But the ordinary square Indus seals found in 
Mesopotamia show the normal Mohenjo-daro sequences. In 
other words the square seals are in the Indus language, and 
were probably imported in the course of trade; while the 
circular seals, though in the Indus script, are in a different 
language, and were probably manufactured in Mesopotamia 
for a Sumerian- or Semitic-speaking person of Indus descent, 
who though not speaking his ancestral language, used the 
sacred signs for sacrificial purposes, engraving his non- 
Indus names in Indus characters that the Indus gods might 
be in no doubt as to the identity of the donor of the sacrifices, 
which the sealings made from these seals doubtless 
accompanied. The seals in question are :— 

(1) Delaporte, Catalogue des Cylindres, Louvre, i, pi. ii, 
t. 24; 

(2) Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January, 1932, 
p. 48. 

(3) An unpublished (?) seal in the Louvre, which I 

copied in 1928, and which reads: (see my 

Bodleian Manuscript V The Script of the Indus Valley ”, 
p. 3, No. 11). 

With regard to the language of these three seals, there is 
of course the alternative possibility that they may be earlier 
than Mohenjo-daro, and figure the language of an earlier 
people. 

Page 376 : “ Round seals with no Boss and Inscribed on 
both Sides.” No. 527. The signs depicted on the imprint 
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ate: • This gives us a left to right reading in 

each line, which is very improbable. Whereas if we take 
the signs as they are actually incised on the original we 
have, reading from right to left: which 

readers of my Bodleian manuscript will recognize as the 
normal form of treasury receipt at Harappa with the well- 
represented sequences: 1, first element in officer’s name; 
2, second element in officer’s name ; 3, ablative suffix; 4, 
numeral 3; 6, commodity; 6, numeral 3 ; 7 = cup, Sumerian 
■“ sUa It is clear then that No. 527 is to be read as written, 
and not from an impression, i.e. it is not a seal. 

“ Seals of Unusual Character.” Seal 18. The significance of 
the recurrence on the boss of a sign found on the face of the seal 
will be discussed later. Seal L. 323, Nos. 227, 230, and 356, 
has on face and reverse the same animal design accompanying 
different legends. Seal Hr. 2596, Nos. 252 and 378, has on 
face and reverse the same legend accompanying different 
animal designs. This proves, what may already be inferred 
from the fact that the same animal is found with a multitude 
of different legends, and the same name with several animals, 
that the relationship of animal to legend is coincidental. 
The animal is not added for the purpose of identifying the 
owner. It is not the man’s totem. These seals, containing 
as they do both names and Imng creatures, are probably 
manufactured for the purpose of stamping actual offerings, 
or tampons accompanying offerings. Such an offering, 
placed in the cattle-pounds outside the city—simply on the 
ground, for the domesticated elephant and humped bull, 
on a manger, for the domesticated ox (“ unicorn ”)—^and in 
troughs on the “ maidan ” at the edge of the jungle for wild 
Animals (note the difference in the attitude of the wild elephant. 
No. 369, from tl^at of the tame one, Nos. 362-7, 370-6), and 
carefully portraying all the essential elements of the transaction 
—^the donor, the recipient, the receptacle—^may be hoped 
by processes of sympathetic magic not only to attract the 
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correct recipient to the sacrifice, but also to confer the 
mystical results of the consumption thereof to the correct 
donor. Probably each man has his favourite tutelary deity. 
Perhaps in the case of L. 323 husband and wife have the 
same ; whereas in Hr. 2596 the same man has two favourites. 
If for any reason—e.g. an outbreak of smallpox—^he may 
need to propitiate some third deity, doubtless he will have 
to make a new seal. If I am right in regarding as the 
dative post-fix, and that which precedes it as : (a) the word 
“ god ”, “ goddess ”, sometimes preceded, as in Indian 
languages, by the name of the particular deity; (6) the name 
alone of the deity without suffixed “ god ”, “ goddess ”, 
then it is clear from the seals that many different deities are 
approached through the same animal. But this need not 
surprise in view of the immensity of the Hindu pantheon. 

Page 378, last line : “ Occasionally the arrangement of the 
characters is quite haphazard.” Never, to my knowledge. 
In the instances given all the signs are in the correct order 
and give sequences well represented elsewhere provided 
we read them correctly, viz. starting from the right of the top 
line and continuing boustrophedon. 

” Purpose of the Seals,” pages 379-81 : To take the seals 
as amulets is impossible. For if they were, how do we account 
for the fact that in about 99 per cent of these objects the 
writing is reversed as compared with the writing on all 
embossed, 8tamx>ed, and moulded objects, and with that on 
the copper tablets ? This reversed writing can only be 
explained as intended for reproduction by sealing. The 
almost complete absence of sealings impressed with these 
seals (most of the impressed objects have been cast from 
moulds and have not come from our seals) is readily understood, 
if their purpose was the stamping of unbaked clay to be 
carried outside the city with the offerings, as suggested 
above. They would all be yearly obliterated by the annual 
floods, if not earlier! That the seals were intended for a 
religions purpose a moment’s reflection will show. Their 
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find>spots suggest that every family in Mohenjo-daro possessed 
a seal. Only religion can account for this universality. How 
many families in London to-day employ a seal ? But every 
family possesses (or used to possess) a Bible I That occasion¬ 
ally a man who happened to ^ a merchant used his seal for the 
mundane purpose of authenticating his merchandise, or a potter 
his pottery, is only to be espected. But it is significant that 
even these rare occurrences suggest that he sometimes tried 
to avoid reproducing the sacred animal—^he pressed on the 
inscribed portion only—as though fearful of sacrilege I Again, 
it is significant that with one exception pottery is always 
stamped with a different kind of seal—a seal that gives a 
name or initial only. 

Direction of Writing: The only published seals reading 
from left to right are Nos. 167 and (possibly) 302. In both 
these cases the animal is also facing left instead of right. 
But it does not follow that this is of consequence; for in 
Nos. 112, 341, 376 the animal is reversed though the direction 
of the writing is not. 

Page 383, footnote 2: The object in front of the animal 
in Seal 550 is simply the sign GD in its normal place in the 
script, viz. final. It appears where it does merely because 
there is no room for it in the top line. A similar example 
of displacement for lack of space is illustrated on the same 
plate. No. 654. Cf. 534. 

“ Standard in front of animal.” This I take to be a sort 
of manger. What Mr, Mackay calls the manger, page 385, 
is what 1 have described above as a feeding-trough. It 
is significant that this object is not found with the ox 
(“ unicorn ”), the Brahmani bull, and the elephant. Now 
these animals were certainly domesticated, as their tranquil 
pose shows. All the animals that are shown accompanied 
by this feeding-trough are either known to us to be wild— 
the tiger and rhino—or, if now domesticated were probably 
then wild—^the buffalo and short-horned bull—as is suggested 
by their charging attitude. There seems then to be a 
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connection between the feeding-trough and the wild or angry 
nature of the animal. I suggest that here we have an exhibi¬ 
tion of sympathetic magic. If the animal which it is desired 
to attract to the offering is not likely to come to it, since he 
will have no knowledge of its existence, he must be attracted 
by figuring the place or local of the offering. This is done 
by depicting the receptacle. In the case of domesticated 
animals the necessity does not arise, as they will be led to the 
offering. It is to be observed that where composite or mythical 
animals are figured there is no “ manger ”. Perhaps because 
in these cases the offering is not destined to be consumed 
by any real animal, but offered direct to the deity . . . 
through the sacrificial fire (1). 

“ Seal Impressions,” p. 393. Of all the “ sealings ” figured, 
only Nos. 6, 7, 16, 16, 21-3, and 30 could possibly have 
been produced from the types of seals figured in this volume. 
And of these the only two which show clear traces of having 
been so stamped are Nos. 6 and 30. The remainder have 
been made from moulds, giving indeed names and animals 
known to us from the seals, but usually differently arranged, 
e.g. giving a horizontal instead of vertical juxtaposition of 
animal and legend. These moulds were probably of wood, 
as none appear to have sur\dved. 

“ Copper Tablets,” p. 398: Certainly not seals, as the 
writing is always direct, never reversed. I can only explain 
the presence of the feeding-trough on the supposition that its 
original significance has been forgotten ; that it has become 
stereotyped into a mere cult object closely associated with the 
sacred (?) animal, and therefore reproduced with him regardless 
of intention. These copper tablets are generally regarded 
as late; and possibly by this time the original purpose of 
engraving the sacred animal on seals had been lost sight of, 
and had, by the time of these copper tablets, become merely 
heraldic. The names on these tablets are certainly proper 
names, nearly all of which can be completely paralleled from 
the seals. 
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The really interesting question is, granted these tablets 
bear proper names, how do we accoimt for the comparative 
paucity of names, the frequent recurrence of the same name, 
and even the occurrence of two names on the same tablet, 
one of which is found repeated alone on other tablets, I 
have seen three instances of this. 1 think it will be difficult 
to avoid the conclusion I drew in 1929, that in these copper 
tablets we have coins, or stamped ingots, and in the names so 
frequently repeated the name of the king or magistrate, 
sometimes together with his successor designate. One must 
also observe the complete absence, from all the 104 copper 
tablets I have copied at Mohenjo-daro, of the ablative suffix 
I. This sign is invariable on the Harappa receipts (they run 
to nearly a hundred), common on the votive tablets, and not 
infrequent on the seals. But there is naturally no place 
for it on a coin. 

One must congratulate Mr. Mackay and his staff on the 
excellence of the photographs of the seals and sealings and, 
if I may reveal a secret, Mrs. Mackay on her remarkable 
success in delineating the animal designs on the copper 
tablets, which were often so faint or blurred on the originals 
as to be almost untraceable. 

Chapter XXII 

Page 407; How far may the signary be regarded as 
complete ? Very nearly, I think. The 1,400 inscriptions I 
have copied on objects excavated subsequently to the 
material utilized in this volume have revealed very few 
new signs, and these mainly compounds of signs here 
published. 

The contention that, because certain signs (e.g. the bird 
signs) are “ faithful representatives of the originals ”, there¬ 
fore the script has “not been worn down to conventional 
summaries ” is not warranted by the evidence. Thus an 
examination of the sequences shows that M has been worn 
down to H , ^to^, ^tojv/, etc. 
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Sign ccclzxxvii : It is not likely that this is a compound. 
The upper portion is simply a modifying element of the 
phonetic order. It occurs with several signs in circum¬ 
stances where it cannot possibly be taken for V> e.g. 

ou ,<s),(5f. 

The sign jf which is grouped under ccczlix is quite 
distinct from ^, which belongs to the fish group. 

No. cccxlviii is for ^ and related to M • 

No. cclxi is clearly a compound of \) and ^; of. 

No. ccczzii, hardly a table t Since it consists of the 
sign X , a fairly common modifying element; cf. 

•=€ . tT , ,'iA’ ; Itappean, 

to indicate the vowel o in combination with those signs 
that are too broad at the top to take the normal form , 
both forms being apparently derived from the detached 
form T' = 0 . 

Page 408: I am unable to follow the logic of the contention 
that ^ occurs especially where Tf or would be 
expected. The commonest group with this sign and its variant 
^ is ® ^ , which I have found eighteen times preceding this 
sign, but never once before "Tf or ^ . The modifications of 
the fish sign are puzzling if we seek a pictographic explanation, 
but understandable if we adopt a phonographic one. That 
the pictograph is indeed a fish is clear from the form of the 
fish in the crocodile’s mouth, pi. cxvi. No. 20. 

Page 409 : " Modifications of signs.” To explain the nature 
and principles of sign modification would require a treatise 
in itself, and I would refer the reader to my manuscript in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Suffice it here to summarize a 
few points. and detached are the vowels ?, i ; enclosed, 
they indicate a modification of the vowel in the enclosing 
sign. is o in composition; is the vowel «; 

' *> " below a sign is d in composition ; so placed is u; above 
■a sign it is i; u preceded or followed by a vowel has the 
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-value V. Thus: V, / is «i ; A , )\ ,X , etc., is ut>. 

between -vowels is tbe semi-vowel y, and is frequently 
inserted in these texts between words (and even between 
names that are elsewhere found as complete texts) for the 
sake of euphony, to prevent a hiatus when one word ends 
with a vowel and the next begins with one. 

The so-called “ enclosures ” are with one exception simply 
signs taken apart for the purpose of inserting another sign 
or signs with which they are to be read as a single word. 

Thus, 1 -1 is for II ■, II II I have not met. In every case 

where I have found two II on the same text the sequences 
have shown that each has belonged in sense to the sign 
preceding or following, i.e. the two || are not mutually 
connected, do not form an enclosure. (■■'") is for 0 when the 
size of the sign to be inserted is too big to write it legibly 

within. ).) is taken apart. !'.• I have not seen, but 

there are several examples of .i and its variant i.n 

where it is clearly « taken apart to make a compound, just 

as we have for I','/,, and „ .for H',. The only 

genuine enclosure is j This is not a compound, but a 
phonetic modification, probably changing the value of the final 
consonant of the word or syllable it encloses into Visarga. 
It is not possible to regard ccclxxxvi as ^ for “the 

sequences show it is a mere graphic variant of the former. 
For the relation of the Indus script to Sumerian see the sign 
list appended to my Bodleian manuscript. 

Mr. Gadd is to be congratulated on the caution and 
moderation with which he has formulated his deductions 
regarding the script on pages 411-13. With his speculation 
(c), however, on page 414, I am unable to agree. Since 
he wrote a seal has been found complete and clear, bearing 
nothing (apart from the “ unicorn ”) but 'f |||v!/. It is hardly 
possible, then, that this group should be other than a complete 
name in itself. It cannot tWefore signify “ son From 
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Mr. Qfwid’s deBoription I recognize Harappa H. 173 as the ^ 
nunabered 2789 in the Harappa museum. It reads:— 

VV4T© 

Now each of these three groups is found elsewhere as a 
complete seal inscription by itself. I think it is only possible 
to conclude that this was a seal containing the names of three 
persons, not unlike the “ burgul ” seals affixed to Sumerian 
contracts. 

The Sign Manual 

It is a pity that the compilers did not arrange the texts 
so that the key signs apx>ear one above the other ; and that 
those texts showing the key sign in the same contexts are 
not groui)ed together, e.g. in Table ccxl (pi. cxxv). Nos. 
41, 24, 140, 442, 212 should have been placed in succession, 
with Sign ccxl in 24 vertically below the same sign in 41, etc. 
If this had been done certain uniformities of sequence would 
have been immediately apparent, and Mr. 6add would 
have been enabled to advance to the next step—^the isolation 
of those signs which form distinct groups. By adopting this 
method I have succeeded in isolating 242 distinct groups, 
which are appended to this note. From this it is a short step 
to separating names from titles, commodities, gods’ names, 
and isolating the grammatical suffixes. Furthermore, this 
treatment of sequences enables one to determine, often with 
absolute certainty, whether signs similar in appearance are 
to be regarded as (a) mere graphic variants, (f>) allied and 
occasionally interchangeable though distinct, or (c) totally 
distinct. 

The Mechanical Nature of the early Indus Writing,” page 
416: “ Sign Ixxiii is able to stand by itself.” This is not 
proven. The only text to support this statement is No. 
547 ; and this is clearly but a fragment of a seal, which may 
well have contained other signs. 
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Page 417: To call Ixvi a modified form of Irv, and Ixxv a 
modified form of Ixxiii, and so on throughout the sign manual, 
is misleading. For — can apparently follow any sign, being 
in effect a grammatical post-fix. 

“ Numeral signs ”: “ This mechanical characteristic of the 
modified signs, which throws them into a forward position as 
compared with the simple signs.” This generalization is far 
too sweeping. Tf modified by internal strokes is essentially 
quasi-final, i.e. occurring at the end of a name group, where 
it is clearly doing duty for IT simple, the modification being 
of a phonetic order (i.e. a vowel change) required by what 
follows in accordance with principles of vowel harmony. 
Incidentally, simple is itself sometimes found medial and 
even initial. " C is not always initial—I have twice seen it 
final—^while cxv, which Mr. Smith says can only occupy an 
initial position, is by himself shown as final in No. 476 (see 

pi. cxziii, first entry). Again, some modifications, e.g. . I 

have a tendency to throw their signs not forward but backward 
to the end of the text. The fish group when thus modified is 
usually final, when immodified hardly ever (see cccxxxi and 
cccxxxiv ; cf. also (j) and jj] modified and unmodified). The 
tendency which Mr. Smith discerned does not apply to 
modifications as such, but only to the particular detached 
“ modifications ” •— and -, and this not because they are 
modifications, but because - being often the liaison sign 
between words, that which precedes it will naturally tend 
to appear in the first half of this text, and being the 
dative post-fix, and the dedication being always prefaced to 
the rest of the inscription, that which precedes must 
necessarily appear at the beginning of the text. 

Page 417: “ Small and large signs,” plate ccclxxviii. 
Nos. 65 and H. 54. The small - ii - is here identical with the 
large || ; but it is erroneous to conclude that the small • 
is always identical with the large ||. The large is never 
found for the small in the commonest sequences, "6, 

The small is never found for the large in the commonest 
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sequence, The only case where the small is used for 

the large is where it is initial and there is insufficient room 
above the horn of the “unicorn” to draw it full length. 
This accounts for the slight shortening in No. 65, and the 
more pronounced shortening in H. 54. Even here, however, 
it is distinctly longer than the final in the text, which is 
the true short incorrectly reproduced as in the 
sign manual (see the photograph of the original seal in the 
Ittustraled London News, 4th October, 1924). It is on this 
incorrect reproduction in his sign manual, and his failure to 
recognize that the right-hand sign was merely || sli^tly 
truncated, that Mr. Smith appears to have built his entire 
theory of the “ mechanical ” similarity of the “ modifications ” 
and the “ numeral ” signs. The truth is that there ate three 
distinct signs that can be written with two vertical strokes : 
viz. (o) II long, sometimes a numeral = 20 (?), but usually 
a mere homophonous (?) phonogram; (6) •*' • short, usually 
written on a level with the axis of the inscription = 2, the 
digit; (c) -a. short, invariably written above the axis, and on a 
level with the top of the line = the dative post-fix, probably 
pronounced t The “ collocation of modified beginning 
signs and numeral signs ” exists only in Mr. Smith’s imagina¬ 
tion. There is no evidence to suggest that Jf- is normally 
followed by a numeral sign. It is followed by nearly every 
sign known to the script. There is hardly a name group in 
the script that is not found preceded by it. In every case 
where one of these numeral signs is found to follow it 
can be shown from the sequences that it is to be read with 
the sign following, and not with e.g. :— 

These groups, frequent after are even more frequent 
without it, and sometimes appear as complete texts in them¬ 
selves. The fact that, when occurring on the same texts aa 
they are invariably found immediately after 
is explained when we remember that these groups are not- 
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propet names at all, but numerated commodities, and that it 
is the unvarying practice with this amazingly methodical 
race to place the commodity offered immediately after the 
naniA of the person to or for whom it is offered (i.e. 
immediately after the preface) followed, if necessary, by the 
name of the donor. The full formula is “ To (or for) x, so 
many articles, from So-and-so the (title or profession). The 
exact order is : 1, god’s name ; 2, dative post-fix ; 3, number; 
4, article; 5, man’s name ; 6, ablative post fix; 7, title. 
Any one or more of these elements may be omitted, but the 
order, so far as 1 am aware, is never reversed. 

Sign Manual, No. X, Seal 130: f!! is for Y,'|!| ; cf. xvii. 

No. 71. Several other occurrences of ,"••-11 have since come 
to light, always with an enclosed sign that is found elsewhere 
with 8 or some other digit. As a matter of fact Sign X as 
a sign in itself does not appear to occur in the Indus script, 
no doubt because the eye can easily read iw = 4. It is only 
when we get on to the higher digits that it becomes desirable 
(as in Proto-Elamite) to write in two registers. 11), is 
probably for ) "|J, for ) has been found preceded by the digits 
2 to 5, and is evidently peculiarly liable to association with 
numerals. X, No. 162, is wrongly copied. The original (seen 
in a looking-glass) reads If UIIK " d • Other examples of II |" 
have since come to light, sometimes with the variant 
which seems to place it beyond doubt that it stands for ^'HI- 
Sign X therefore does not exist. It is but a portion of signs 
mi and 'III dmded for the purpose of writing a compound 
ideogram (or phonogram). Apparently any two or more signs 
forming a single concept (not necessarily a single word) 
may be thus compounded (see Appendix II). 

Sign No. ccxix can, according to Mr. Smith, be written 
either to the right or left of numeral signs. This is incorrect. 
In inscriptions reading normally, i.e. from right to left, 
U mvanably appears on the left of the numeral. This can 
be proved taking any text in which \J plus numeral is 
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found along with any other signs in one and the same line, 
e.g. H. 239, 319, to which I oould add many others not yet 
published. It is only when ^ plus numeral occurs as the sole 
inscription on the reverse of an object inscribed on both mdes 
that we find to the right of the numeral. And the explana* 
tion is simple. A large number—about 40 per cent—of the 
objects inscribed on both sides read on the reverse from left 
to right, as can be seen from an examination of the sequences. 
This is only what we should expect in a script that is 
frequently written boustrophedon. 

Page 419 ; Mr. Smith says : “ There is only the probability 
that in certain cases the ‘ numeral ’ signs denote numbers.” 
We can go a little further than this. A more detailed examina¬ 
tion of the sequences would have revealed that certain signs 
like , [*] and ij/ are found associated with one numeral 
only, while others, such as Y are associated with 

nearly every known variety of numeral sign. Surely we may 
conclude that in the latter cases the numeral signs denote 
numbers, while in the former they are probably only homo¬ 
phones of the numerals they depict. 

Page 420 ; H. 148. To take the penultimate sign as having 
a sense in itself seems (at any rate in this context) to ignore 
the obvious. A glance at Table xliii will show that the 
combination f/ occurs no less than seven times, always 
final. Surely there can be no doubt that these signs are to be 
read together as one concept, not as independent ideograms ? 
Is it possible that Mr. Smith did not recognize in the form 
Y a graphic variant of Y • Apparently he did not, for 
we find Y classed as a sign mi generis (cclxxii). And what of 
signs Y T> their mcmifold variants—^two of the 
commonest signs in the texts! (see Professor Langdon’s 
sign list, page 439, Nos. 96, 97). They have not been listed 
at all I In view of this it seems superfluous to attempt to 
correct the sign-manual in detail. The reader can correct the 
Iny signs for himself by referring to the sign list attached to 
this note. 

OAS. Ana. IMS. SI 
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421. To read the signs on Seal 435 as a series of 
separate vrozds—i.e. to ignore the association of and m—^ 
not permissible. The explanation that the reverse (No. 440) 
stops short at is not far to seek. is a separate ideogram 
—probably a title. If is a detachable terminal element in 
proper names, but f°| OC is a man’s name, of which the 
first element is a prefix and the two following the root. 

is abbreviated to on the reverse (No. 440). 
In modern languages we use the initial letter of a name for 
abbreviations ; but we are not so compelled by logic. To a 
people more familiar with speech than with writing it would 
probably occur to use the stressed rather than the initial 
letter or syllable for purposes of abbreviation. In the case 
of Seal No. 18 the first two signs are the owner’s name. It is 
the second sign which we find reproduced on the boss as an 
abbreviation. The boss has been specially flattened, unlike 
the bosses of any other seals, in order to receive this sign, 
which has been deeply engraved, like the signs on the face, 
evidently for the purpose of sealing. The owner could there¬ 
for either seal with the face of the seal (he would do so doubtless 
for religious occasions) giving his full name and designation, 
or with the boss of the seal alone giving his " initial ” only 
(doubtless for secular occasions). Further evidence of the 
habit of using abbreviations for secular purposes is futnuhed 
by the stamped pottery, chiefly at Harappa, where abbrevia¬ 
tions are frequent. 'The commonest is the single sign 
Another is 11 One pot has a solitary X painted on it. 
A bangle is engraved with the single sign 8. On pottery 
found with the owner’s name scratched on it after firing, 
single signs are more common than whole names, e.g. 

So, then, in No. 340 H appears in abbreviation of, or, as 
we should say, as the “initial” for, ^ 

think we need look further than this for the explanation 
of the apparent anomaly of this Seal 336/340, whioh seems 
to have puzzled several epigraphists. 
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Page 423: " It is not possible to separate words and sign 
groups.” I disagree. A tabulation of alltbesequencesoccorring 
on some two thousand odd inscriptions that 1 have copied froUi 
the originals in the Museums at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro 
has shown me that certain associations of signs are 
undoubtedly to be regarded as forming single words, names, 
or concepts. These words seldom extend to more than two 
signs (and the large majority of these signs are of very common 
occurrence), suggesting that the language is bi-syllabic, 
i.e. that some, at any rate, of the roots of the language are 
tri-literal. A list of these words, names, and concepts is 
given at the end of this note. (Appendix I.) 

“ This script is in no way even remotely connected with the 
Sumerian or Proto-Elamitic signs.” This generalization 
Professor Langdon revises in his postscript. That the 
languages are unconnected is probable, and the phonetic 
value of the signs may well be different. But that they are 
unrelated in origin seems to be contradicted by the number 
of resemblances that seem to be too close to be explained 
by coincidence. As early as 1926 Professor Sayce pointed 
out to me the obvious resemblance of the Indus script to 
Proto-Elamitic. I do not accept Ftofessor Langdon’s 
explanation (page 465) of the difference in the phonetic values 
of the respective Sumerian and Brahmi equivalents of Indus 
signs. Admitting for the sake of argument that his 
Sumerian and Brahmi equivalents for Indus Mos. 2 and 14 
are correct, I should take the Brahmi as giving the correct 
phonetic value, since Brahmi is, as he has shown, a lineal 
descendant of the Indus script when the latter was probably 
completely syllabic (it is already largely syllabic as we have 
it in 3000 B.C.). While I should regard the Sumerian phonetic 
value as entirely irrelevant, since the connection of the 
Sumerian and Indus scripts, being almost certainly that of 
collateral descent from a common ancestor rather than the 
xesnlt of borrowing one from the other, refers us to a remote 
date—oertainly before 4000 b.o.— when the common parent 
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was sorely in a purely piotographio or ideographic stage, 
with the corollary that any parallels between the signs of 
its descendants would indicate an ideographic only and not a 
phonetic relationship. 

Page 426, “The Susa Seal”: Subsequent finds have 
convinced me that Professor Langdon’s No. 194 is distinct 
from No. 193. 

1 differ to some extent from Professor Langdon regarding 
the reading of the seals discovered in Mesopotamia, repro¬ 
duced on pages 425, 426. But it is only fair to observe that 
we have on these pages not photographs of the Professor’s 
own transcription, but of copies thereof made by an amanuensis 
in India. My readings in the case of Nos. 1, 2, and 4 below 
are taken from the originals (reversed). My reading of No. 3 
is taken from the photograph in R.A. xxii, p. 99; that 
of No. 6 from the photograph (reversed) in JRAS., 1926, 
pi. X, opp. p. 698; that of No. 6 (see JRAS., July, 1931, 
p. 595) from the original (reversed) in the Ashmolean Museum 
(No. 1931,119); that of No. 7 from the photograph (reversed) 
in JRAS., January, 1932, p. 48. No. 8 I copied from the 
original (reversed) in the Louvre (unpublished). 

No. 1. ^’is; W I No. 2. WTif Vt 

No. 3. No. 4. . 

No. 6. No. 6. vri^w'IOT 

No. 7. (( No. 8. 

Nos. 2, 7, 8 are circular. Their shape and sequence 
are unusual, and they were probably manufactured in 
Mesopotamia. Ditto No. 1, which is cylindrical. The 
remainder show normal Indus sequences and shape, and are 
doubtless of Indian origin. The fourth sign in No. 1 is unique. 
The first sign in No. 4 is found on a seal (unpublished) from 
Cunenjo-daro, near Mohenjo-daro, where it is a clear 
pictograph of a man with bow and arrow in each hand. 

Pages 424 and 427, “Egyptian affinities.” “The Indus 
inscriptions resemble the Egyptian hieroglyphs.” The only 
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parallds tint 1 have been able to detect are the homo wigna. 
Like the Egyptians the Indus scribes depicted the home 
signs in full silhouette, whereas the Sumerians show the head 
and neck, or head and bust (e.g. in LV = man), only. 

Page 427 : “ Nothing can be determined about the [direction 
of] Proto-Elamitic writing.” 1 disagree. The Proto-ElamitiG 
sequences clearly show that Father Scheil is right in reading 
the Proto-Elamitic texts from top to bottom, i.e. from right 
to left in the original upright position of the signs, before 
the scribes inclined the tablet 90“ to the left. 

Page 428. Under “ accents ”, first paragraph, penultimate 
line, delete “ or J ”. is never found alone, but only as 

part of .J. It is difficult to take detached "••• and as 

Yisarga and Anuswara respectively, unless we are going to 
give a totally different value to • and detached to their 
value when enclosed within a sign. For in the latter case 
there is little doubt they indicate vowel modifications. These 
vowel modifications are exactly paralleled in Brahmi, via. 

■= i ; = i; — or about the axis of a sign =* o or ?; 

— or = 0 ; = t*; V*" = «. It is difficult to identify 

either Yisarga or Anusvara in the Indus script ’, but in view 
of : (a) the doubt attaching to the value of the sign I ' on 
the Asoka inscriptions ; (6) the alternative form ; for ,—| 

(once only it is true) in the Indus script; (c) the fact that {.| 

is always found enclosing a final or quasi-final sign ; (d) the 
fact that Yisarga is one of the few final consonants permitted 

in Sanskrit by the rules of Sandhi. I regard .I as the most 

probable equivalent of Yisarga in our texts. It must be 
noticed also that makes no sense-change but only a 
sound-change in the Indus script, the antecedents of a sign 
so enclosed being the same as with the sign unenclosed. 

I do not follow Professor Langdon when he says that -- 
added to Brahmi A and 1 lengthens them to A and /. The 
stroke that lengthens d in Brahmi is not but '. Again, 
it would be rash to assume the identity of the Indus oblique 
, placed at the bottom of Nos. 60 and 130, with the 
Indus vertical written at the top of the line, or inserted 







in the upper portion of a sign. On the analogy of Brahmi m 
should expect this nether oblique stroke to indicate 
Nos. 47 and 48 are shown by their respective sequences 
to be distinct. I hesitate to accept Professor Langdon’s 
identification of Ko. 48 with Brahmi »ia. For there is 
nothing in the Brahmi script to suggest that the Indus 
signs were turned 90° to the left when evolved into Brahmi. 

To conclude regarding accent “ A Quite apart from the 
evidence of Brahmi, there is strong internal evidence , in 
the Indus texts themselves for reading detached as i. 
For is frequently found after final signs and before initial 
signs; i.e. its place is often intermediate between whole 
words or names. On several occasions 1 have found it 
separating two groups of signs each of which groups are 
elsewhere found as complete texts in themselves. Tet it is 
no mere divider, as in Sabaean, for it is only found between 
certain names. 1 think only one explanation is possible : it 
is required between names only when one ends in a vowel 
and the next begins with a vowel; i.e. to avoid a hiatus. 
*•'- therefore here has the value that in English we represent 
by a semi-vowel, y or w, which means that its true vowel 
value is i or ti. 1 prefer i, as I think we can already detect 
the detached vowel u in the sign ) ,). Consider a moment 
accent H. I agree with Professor Langdon in regar^g 
y as accent A after a slanted line. But we can go further. 
An examination of the sequences shows the variants V, '), 
etc. In other words the slanted line is a simplification 
of Now this is a sign by itself. We next note the 

group /f , which the sequences show also appears as X .X , A» 
etc. Again the sequences show that / is invariably to 
be read with the sign preceding it and / with the sign 
following it. Again frequently occurs where we should 
expect the dative suffix e.g. alternates with on 
our texts. If we take as i and / as this gives us w, 
which we may explain as the dative suffix t pronounced with 
a labial glide after a syllable ending in tl. But if we take 
as ii it becomes impossible to account for '/ taking the 



place of But if •*" is », / must be . If / ® wexe the onfy 

case where / stands for the dative suffix we might deny this, 
and urge that / may be merely a repetition of the final 
consonant in $, on the well-lmown principle of the phonetic 
complement. But then how do we account for initial 
etc ? It is most unlikely that $^ ^ (and one 

could add several more) all end in the same final consonant. 
It is much more likely that they all end in the same vowel, 
and that / is inserted because a glide is required. And as 
it is not the palatal glide “ y ” (for that is) , it must be the 
labial “ to This being so it is natural also that / always 
goes with the sign preceding it. Equally natural that the 
syllable X = it (in composition) -f- H (detached) = uu>, goes 
with the sign following it, since it is a closed soft syllable, 
and cannot be allowed as final by the rules of Sandhi. The 
form / for detached H explains its shape in composition. 

Accent B. B. 23 may be either / or / , but hardly both ; 
for the sequences suggest that they are distinct signs. B. 30 
is more likely to be 286, which has a variant form O, or 
even No. 33, than No. 125. No. 126 is perhaps distinct from 
232, for I have seen a seal on which both occur. No. 11 is 
pictographically distinct, being shown by its sequences to be 
a simplified form of probably a lateen sail with mast.^ 
No. 6 is probably a spade. The sequences show that it is 
quite distinct from No. 11. Moreover, it is found with the 
variants and where the shape of the upper stroke 
seems to preclude the possibility of regarding it as O (still 
less as O) modified by . To regard two strokes—apparently 
indifferently vertical, horizontal, or oblique, and attached 
anywhere to the sign, above, below, or in the middle—as 
being equal to u or d (indifferently) in Brahmi, when in 
that script we know that it is the position of the attached 
stroke or strokes that is all-important, determining whether 
the vowel is to be read », d, or », and to ignore the fact that 

t For the proof of all tho •tetemento I make in this note regarding the 
ovidenM of seqiienaas, the reader is referred to my manusoiipt in the 
Bodleian labmiy, vol. ii. •• Tables.” 




in the InduB script also the terts themselves show t^t the 
position of the strokes is significant—clearly 
distinct in value, being found on the same text—^is surely to 
do violence to all the evidence. 

To regard the addition of three strokes as signifying i 
seems unwarranted. On the analogy of Brahmi it would be 
more rational to regard as equal to i. 

No 49. The sequences show that the two signs are identical. 
The first form is but a simplification of the second. 

Sign 26 is incorrect, owing no doubt to the defaced nature 
of the seal, making a clear photograph impossible. In my 
copy of the original the sign is f“|. 

No. 274 is, as I have shown above, only part of a sign. 
It cannot, therefore, be identified with B. 4. 

B. 1 seems to be much mom reminiscent of Sign 19, one 
variety of which is H (see Seals 342, 237). 

Accent C. It is significant that this “ accent ” is found 
once only. The text is defaced ; but it must be noted that 
+11 is itself a well-represented sequence, while the on 
the left may be part of *<*. I am inclined, therefore, to regard 
H — B as non-existent as an entity. But if it is the sign on 
Seal No. 39, it does not follow that it forms one whole with 
the two preceding signs. And further, if we do read l<4n> 
and take it as one group, I would sooner interpret it as ^ 
plus 4, on the reasoning given earlier in this note, than as 
an “ accent ”. 

Accents D and E. D is only half of E, as explained earlier. 
My analysis of Seal 373 is “accent E enclosing the whole 
word ^ ”. Seal 348 makes this reading certain. Here we 

have identical inscriptions except that in 348 the accent 
encloses the last syllable only of the word, whereas in 373 it 
encloses the whole word. But as the effect of the accent is 
to modify the sound of the final consonant of the word, it 
would be epigraphically a matter of indifference to the scribe 
whether he wrote it round the final syllable only, or round 
the word as a whole. It folloiro I am unable to accept Professor 
Langdon’s e^lanation of accent N as an on and off |^ide. 



I regard it rather as a product of Sandhi, indicating that a 
syllable properly ending in a soft consonant is here to be 
pronounced with the corresponding hard consonant. It 
may not have the value Visarga in our texts; but it may 
well be that the Aryans, on account of this usage, gave it the 
value of Visarga when they borrowed it. 

Accent F is not an accent at all, but the numeral 8 (see 
above). 

Accent G does not exist. Of the seals quoted against 
No. 232c, viz. Seals 131 and 39, the most plausible analysis 
is—^No. 39: ■f jf = one group; “0 = one group. No. 131 
[i.e. y.S. 3391, which was clear and unbroken at the time 
I copied it]: Yimj = one group; "(J = one group. 

Accent H I have dealt with under accent A. No. 2646, 
Seal 113, reads —/) J; cf. Seal No. 192, which 
reads <'/, 

I. The “circumflex” accent, and J, I have explained 
earlier as » o. I do not take No. 25 as an instance of J. I 
think it is a single pictograph belonging to the same group as 
Nos. 6, 7, and 63. No. 1206 is also a single pictograph. 
Incidentally this pictograph has itself since been found 
modified by J, viz.; ^. 

Page 430: Determinatives. No. 68: I have seen this 
sign some forty times. It is almost invariably found following 
Nos. 47 or 50. Surely it is not possible to regard it as other 
than part of a proper name. 

No. 124 is only found after a very limited number of signs: 
nearly always one of the fish group or the word 
No. 130 is of too rare occurrence to justify any deduction. 
No. 182, when terminal, is invariably preceded by No. 87, and 
when it is other than terminal, as in Seals 218, 117, H. 32, 
it is clearly not a post-fix at all. 

No. 87 is almost invariably final, and there are strong 
prima facie reasons for regarding it as a determinative. 
But it is difficult so to regard its inflected forms, which are 
never found final, though often with the same antecedents, 
and therefore the same meaning. Since the sense is the same 
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why is the sign often (but not always) inflected when followed 
by other signs, and never once in all the hundreds of instances 
when it is final ? Surely only for phonetic reasons—some 
application of the principle of vowel harmony with reference 
to the quality of the following syllables. But if this is ttdmitted, 
then’U' was certainly pronounced. This lessens the likelihood 
of its being a determinative. 

Ko. 190 is only found once in the published texts, nor 
have I seen it elsewhere in the 2,000 inscriptions 1 have 
copied. It is therefore not possible to dogmatize about it. 

Nos. 193 and 195 are distinct signs, as the sequences show. 
They are found nearly always final, but, like No. 124, are 
peculiarly frequent after two or three signs, viz. No. 193 
after No. 195 after /Jf '«• This, 

again, suggests a final element in particular names rather 
than a determinative. 

No. 198. If this is a prefixed determinative why is it so 
definitely prefixed to certain signs only; e.g. it is prefixed 
to the tree sign in eleven out of thirty-six occurrences. 

Nos. 204, 206. Is certainly a prefix in many contexts. On 
the other hand, it seems definitely to form a single word when 
prefixed to with which I have found it ten times. Again,' 
in many contexts it appears to be the final element in a concept 
that commences with a numeral. It would therefore ^m 
safer to regard it when prefixed as an initial element in 
names rather than as a determinative. 

On the whole, then, we must conclude that an examination 
of the evidence tends to eliminate the probability of the 
presence of determinatives in the Indus script. 

The outstanding contribution of Professor Langdon to 
the study of the Indus script is his perception that Brahmi 
was its lineal descendant. Professor Langdon wrote this 
chapter in 1927. Five years’ subsequent research, with four 
times the material at Professor Langdon’s disposal, has only 
served to convince me of the correctness of this brilliant 
hypothesis which Professor Langdon was the first scholar to 
conceive. 
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AfFBNDix I.—Words, Names, amd Comoepts 

iiv./.iiiiv4.t(it v.i.o v^. v©v,.. 

. y v.,.« 

V)Jn.9V.».(iC Va. 

y l!>«.IIH!ti# ¥ lt>MSVAi.^ J«l/l/.n;H(y.n 
iiWa.ya y ^4 Kf 4 i.oi«flyj..ir'tT.*. 

□ ^si.i 

^ a.f ^ fr.H rt? ^ A .f ^ 

*•.+■?■ ./f 

iijf n.D yn.n 71.4 if?• f ^tj.Q ^M.'?? H 
.fif# TuiTvMt 

4 ® H.V^ fj.Ad S).yAjtft 

Y0m.ro m.llO„.)Op.tf6r-^ ,d$.fr 

■ (Pi'.@ l»A .@ laS.J^O lA 

mu,.Sm la .y III ..a .«'?",«.W iic.(i (•» 

.»<"' .II. IW"' .■)^'".«»,^"'.l^.^&■^ll^.f"V 
Dllm.dll at.^11 a/.WI atVIlll oi.)"' m.X"'.i»i 
y II iu.fll.m ^il lu.i'll oi.j?ll /s».^fl /J7.4II m 

;• «i.vi«..yi .i«- 
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a ./Si.)llllll .iSi A JSC Y Vi' »'•» jiii 

IfS »i»f.0)) .1^10 k .ibi..^/\ )^t^l\ .,n>^ 

V ^ ./7^. A ).m.^).i73.‘^ ^ mY^. i7 ».^)).170 
^ .m .1 ^.<8o Y <0 .i7f.A fl.n« n m lY ^ .»7^ 
^ .issyMit^.SBAl.iSs.X^.n^ 

CxJKl.i^i /IC9C Ifo.^c CXI .i«f.'/ PC. 18 J 

.) ^.2*3 M it h .i<fo. 'h.mM 0 

.VA .^ckVA-it^s.iAl^ 3cj,.{!/ ^ icz 

nV A .ill.Y I A).-?»7 

i.ni.VJ ilo .1.7 

i ^ .«i,V .5iy.V'(y T .«* .V 7.!«. I a .!» 
I D.ii'.l!/ E3 i'.iM.Vi’.iH 

.ll(®,7jj.# El.w.^D.w.UD^n 

If 7,1^..^ §.«, .ITHI .«».i i .«7.f» .Ilk 
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The first line of signs, given against the roman numeral, 
shoira the basic sign and its simple graphic variants. The 
second line shows the phonetic and *‘gunu'' modifications, 
if any. The third line (or second, if there are no phonetic or 
“ gunu ” modifications) shows the compoimds or “Sanyukt ” 
signs. It will be noticed that some of the signs have already 
reached forms identical with letters in our alphabet. This 
may not be entirely coincidental if, as I believe, it can be 
shown that the Sabsean script is, in the main, derived from 
the Indus script. 
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Appbbbik n.— Sion List 

I V,V,V,V,V,V.V.v 

tr.v. v.V.V 
X. V. 


n 


m 

IV 

V 


vn 

vm 


U.U.V.V. (/.V,u 

0,0 ,v © 
ir. ij 4' 
w,y.t/,y,y.y 
y.y.y.y.u 

^ Mr 

V IV tff tutp iryKrtf xr 
tr. ®, . 

Ojfl 


:©: , ;®; 


^,r.f,f ,f ,r.r,Y,ir,f,‘i.Y.T 

I-lx 


IX 



4 1 ^. 5 ^ 

™ t, r 

iiv iji «5t* <!)t’*,?®,^ 

^ ^, i 3 &, W, ^ 

XV L^ * » / 

XVI Uljud U||J ||||| 

XVII (y||y * 1^ ^ yp jj|!li 

tf ’ ?3»“’ 0“ ’ ’ 

t' f f- 

A A , 6 ^ th r*i 6 
161 , ii\ ^ , A i 

xxn Cp 

XXIV A ^ A 

XXV 0 


XVIII 

XIX 
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xxvin 0 

TTTY 0,0,^ ^ ^ ^ 

j # , Cm) , (<“'"'), (J), 6?y. 
<(>?), <4)r;.':, ;,t: 

m A 
(3 ,(?l. 

<*> ,® # 

MXI ^ 

.(P . 

XXXII (j>^ 

TTYTTT ..«. .>!. 

XXXIV JL * ’ 

XXXV T ^ "C 
XXXVI -I- 

xxxvn ■•-ll■■■• 

^vm /III! , nm , //ill 

XXXIX iM , 

a III , # , I// , K /II 

r. r 

X.X 11,//.'^ II " 





ifOBXRio-siASo—BCDtn nisBAray ^ 

xm I , / ,\ 

TT^m -IH IIP -•«- \\\ ill 

aiv -im ^ . 11" 

av -IHH • ^ l„B ll||| nlH^ 

xvn -mui - ^ III ‘11, ^ ji 
xLvn ' Wir\ m 


xux 

II 

LI 


'/ , iiii , II 


“ ),>,(J,-»,/.I, 

:;): , re: 

ijn / ^ 

m D . » , i. I . 

f J . t 

m. >^> M . m. 


Lvn 

Lvra 

ux 

LX 


Tie'll.If 

, /?!, •f, ■f , “h 
^ f. ^ . 
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A , ft. ft, ft 
A.A. Q . f? .'A. 
f*i A . ft . n, 

Lxra 

^ ^, )k . 

M , ^ 

Lxm ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Lxvm 

LXIX ^ 

LXXI ^ 

Lxxa ^ ^ 

\ -w. 

ixxiv ^ 

LXXV 

IXSVI ^ ^ 

^ ' M 
9 ^ 


.jXXVU.1 



jiohbhjo-sabo— orous xmaur ^ 

ii ^ ^ ■* - 

““ f.X,.'j' 

txxxi ^ 

OO , aC , OO ^ to ^ 

a^’ ’ ' ‘ 

i^sxxni t>C K ^ 0<J 

IK) CX3 , , t:8C , WO 

LX2X1V 00 ^ (M , <fcx3 ^ (O<0 , Cx3 , C>^ 

00«3 , ItxH . 

M. M.M.M.M.M 

W.H^H , N ,M, W H,l+1 

Lxxxvii W, ^ , Iff , W , , 7r^ , Tnt 

xxxvm I, l,ijf, !,*£*» 

LXXXIX , 

' 'X * 

- V.'f’f 

xci 5 ) , ^ , / 

II KH 
11/ M ' 

xcn ^ ^ ^ A, A ,/ , t^»^, 
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m 

^^, 3 p ,^ 

t . 5 ?.af 

XCVI V 

T 

xcvn ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ , -A , A ^ ^ , A 

X K 

r\ ^ 

-X )X<, )X<,X,)XJ 

c M4 , Mi ^ 

Ama MAA wv 

on *1^ /j' 

^ xi 

(l/.J,> ,i.i,A,A,'B.4 
” ;i ,k. h ,&> ,0^. A 

^ Aw\ aaaA 



]K«3nrnH)iso~'Ztan» xn(»y^ 



cvn ^ 

™‘ V, 

“ V ^, ■ 

a),«).(A), (^»,( 4 ), 


cx 

CZI 

cxn 

cxm 

GOV 


/R , ^ ^ 


1, Cil,ia,liil,l,/®,-^,l, 


8,i,a ,H 
a 


cxvi r> / f ^ 1 
A' , IW, AH 



cm rj p 


'I ^ . 

on / , "V 1 
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OXXI ^ 

4' ' 

^' 

ffl.ffl'.tw.i'.'ffl iiiiuj 

oxxiv * • I ) 

f. a h §, §> 

Q. P ,'d ’C 3 ’ □ 

El.a.S, 0,0,13 S 

0XX7II Q) 

M , ®, ®,l® 

oxxrJ*- •.* .iJ.ffi.i.i ii 
(ffl, B. ffl ' 

oumc 2/ ^ 

® ’ 

CTXX (fl 03 

axxxni § ^ § 
axxxiv J 



cxxxy 5 

8^. H 

CXXXVII ^ t ^ ? ;l^ 

t. 

^ ?, ^ ^ 

CXXXVIII ^ 

CXXXIX 


CXL 

cxu 


CXUI Y 

extra 


Al 

8 

)IK,X,I. 

l. f .4 

9 


m < 


CXLIX 


6 R. HtTNTXB. 



Cetlon LmsBABT Bboisteb. Third Series, toI. i, No. 1, 
JaQoary, 1931. 

We welcome the revival of the Ceylon Literary Register, 
originally started and edited by the late Donald W. Ferguson, 
proprietor and editor of the Ceylon Observer, in a Third Series, 
the first number of which is before us. The issue contains 
portions of four articles relating to the history and administra¬ 
tion of the island, of which “ The Remonstrance of Maroellus 
de Bouchouwer” (translated from the Dutch many years 
ago by the late Mr. Ferguson) should prove of considerable 
interest, as throwing Ught upon some of the earliest negotia¬ 
tions between the Dutch and the king of Kandy (1609-17). 
It is hoped that the editors will be able to maintain the 
publication of the Register, which they have succeeded in 
restarting in a useful form. 

C. E. A. W. 0. 


Arabia Feux : Ackoss the Emftv Quarter of Arabu. 
By Bertrau Thomas, O.B.E., formerly Wazir to H.H. 
the Saltan of Muscat and Oman, etc. With a Fore¬ 
word by T. E. Lawrehcb (T. E. S.), and Appendix by 
Sir Arthur Keith, F.R,S., M.D„ etc, 9x6: pp. xxix 
-f 380: pis. 22: maps 3. London : Jonathan Cape. 
1932. £1 5s. 

The title which Mr. Thomas has given to the narrative of 
his courageous, well-planned, and well-executed expedition 
is apparently not intended to be ironical, yet it is difficult to 
imagine one less appropriate to the portion of Arabia which 
he describes. The name is supposed to be a mistranslation of 
the Arabic Yaman (connected with yunm “ luck ”), which 
meant “country to the right” opposed to Sha’m (Syria) 
“ country to the left ”; and Horace, like other Romans, 
supposed the Arabs to be rolling in wealth. How “the 
Empty Quarter ” is not only destitute of wealth in a marked 
degree, but what philosophers regard as a surer source of 
happiness and virtue, would seem to be equally wanting among 
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its inhabitaats. Heiioe “ the Empt 7 Quarter ” appeits to 
be a more appropriate designation of tbe region, and 
Mr. Thomas has the great merit of having at much personal 
risk and expenditure demonstrated its emptiness. 

His results, however, are by no means purely negative. 
His book is rich in keen observations of the customs, beliefs, 
and practices of the diderent groups of nomads, many of 
which are illustrated by anecdotes narrated by his companions. 
He has made substantial contributions to many scienoes; 
primarily geography, but also anthropology, zoology, and 
ethnology. Linguistics are not neglected in this volume, 
though his ampler treatment of this subject has been reserved 
for other publications, some of which have appeared in this 
Journal. Further, he has under circumstances of grave 
difficulty executed a series of admirable photographs which 
elucidate his narrative; they ate not needed to enliven it, 
as his style requires no help of the kind. Indeed, the success 
of the book, of which the first impression seems to have been 
at once exhausted, furnishes good evidence of the author’s 
skill in this line. 

Though Mr. Thomas needed no introduction to the public, 
the reader is likely to welcome Colonel Lawrence’s proem, 
which is characteristic of its author. When he says that 
“ the readable Arabian books are all in English, bar one ”, 
he might well have specified the exception; for many of us 
have found Wrede, Nolde, and Muting far from dull Neither 
is Maltzan unreadable. Wrede’s work remained unpublished 
till Maltzan rescued it from oblivion because of a story about 
a quicksand which v. Humboldt branded as an Axrfsehneidem; 
Mr. Thomas is unable to confirm it, though he is unwilling to 
impugn Wrede’s veracity. The only statement of his own 
which is likely to provoke incredulity deals with a matter for 
which even the Latin language would scarcely provide an 
adequate veil. Still, like Doughty and unlike Palgrave or 
Buxton, he creates the impression of impeccable accuracy. 

D. S. M. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

Angkor t the New Diiooveries in Cambodia 

(M 22nd October a lecture was given before the members 
of the Royal Asiatic Society at 74 Grosvenor Street, W. 1, 
by Miss Lucille Douglass, the painter-etcher. 

The lecturer described what great changes have taken place 
in Angkor since that January morning in 1861 when the French 
scientist, Henri Mouhot, saw the five towers of Angkor Vat 
rising lilm lotus buds from the green sea of the Cambodian 
jungle. Since that time these marvelous ruins have gradually 
emerged from the oblivion in which they were shrouded 
during the centuries when they were given over to the ravages 
. of the tropic vegetation. Owing to the skilful and intelligent 
work of the French archaeologists, the restoration has been 
conducted in such a manner as to satisfy the most fastidious 
taste- While the monuments are sufficiently cleared to allow 
the visitor to move freely, yet, wherever the tropical growth 
does not impair the building, it is left undisturbed, thus 
preserving the mysterious charm which is the result of the 
onion of masonry and nature. Where a stone has fallen it is 
replaced if still available, but no new material is used—the 
temples still belong to the jun^e. 

In the past few years important discoveries have been made 
which produce radical changes in the history of the Khmer 
dviluation. These discoveries have necessitated a redating 
of the temples. A theory proposed by M, Philippe Sterne 
several years ago advanced the building of the Bayon or 
city temple and the allied monuments by a century and a hall 
However, it was Professor Oeo^ Coed68, head of the £cole 
Frangaise d’Eztreme Orient, who deciphered some long- 
neglected inscriptions on one of the Prasats or little temples, 
at the comets of the walls of Angkor Thom, which more or 
less definitely establishes the fact that the Bayon, the great 
monastmy temples of Prah-Khan, Ta-Prohm, and Banteai 



Eedei, were built by Jayavannau VII, after his suobeasful 
war against the Ghams in the latter part of the twdfth century. 
This places the Bayon and its kindred group of temples in 
the period of the decadence of Khmer art, instead of in the 
primitive period as formerly accepted. The date of tl^ little 
temple of Banteai Srei, a perfect gem of Khmer art, has been 
advanced from a very late period, the fourteenth century, to 
a much earlier time. 

Of undoubted Hindu origin, the Khmers migrated frmn 
India about the beginning of the Christian era, and settled on 
the banks of the Mekong, where an earlier migration had 
already established itself. In the fourth century A.i>. they 
revolted successfully against their overlords and established 
their own sovereignty, claiming descent from the exiled Indian 
prince and the daughter of the Naga King. Prom this time 
their rise was rapid. So strong and powerful did they become, 
that by the sixth century they were firmly established, with 
a well organized government and powerful army. Chinese 
travellers noted their prosperity—great cities and a country 
whose fields of waving green reached as far as the eye could see. 

Like another originally nomad race, the Mayans, the 
Khmers built capitals only to abandon them, pushing steadily 
southward. At the beginning of the ninth century, however, 
a prince from Java ruled this kingdom and introduced the 
building in stone. His grandson, the great Ya 9 avarman, 
decided to make a permanent capital for his people on the 
shores of Tonle’ Sap. Later kings added to the glories of the 
capital—for they were ever patrons of the arts. Between 
wars with their neighbours, the Thai and the Chams, they 
occupied themselves with the construction of splendid 
monuments of stone. Great temples, magnificently carved 
and gilded, arose to the gods of ancient Angkor, for religion 
was the dominant note in Khmer life. Tolerance in such 
matters, as has always been the case in India, prevailed in 
An^or and in consequence both Buddhism and Hinduism 
flourished. The oonstmotion of such vast buildings was made 
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possible by the gieat niimbez of slaves brought back from the 
foreign wars, for the Kroner kings lavished on their temples, 
rather than on their queens, the spoils of victory. 

Nor can it be said that the kings were noted for their 
modesty. When they erected a temple to their favourite 
deity, on the walls were carved in bas relief the achievements 
of the royal builder. The height of the classical period was 
reached with the building of the vast temple of Angkor Vat 
by Suiyavarman II in the twelfth century. For this purpose 
he selected a site about a mile and a quarter to the south of 
Angkor Thom. Covering an area of more than miles of 
ground, surrounded by a moat some 700 feet wide, this, the 
most splendid of all the Eihmer achievements, simply 
challenges criticism. Only by the untold agony of countless 
thousands of slaves could the great pile have arisen. Ordy 
by the patient concentration of thousands of craftsmen, 
directed by a master artist, could each stone have been covered 
with carving. This temple marks the Golden Age of Khmer 
art. Had the Ehmers left but this one monument, it would 
place them among the greatest artists of the world. 

The fortunes of the kingdom rose and fell —war followed 
war—^not always foreign, for there were serious internal 
rebellions with disastrous consequences. After the completion 
of An^or Vat, came a chaotic period when the Chams 
advanced to the very gates of the capital and ravaged the 
Holy of Holies. To revenge this insult the Khmers retaliated 
under a great leader, Jayavarman VII, who, to commemorate 
his victory over the hereditary enemy, the Chams, erected the 
Bayon in the centre of the city and dedicated it to the 
Bodisattva Lakesvava, placing the four faces of this beneficient 
saint on the fifty-four towers. Significant of the troublesome 
times, Jayavarman fortified his capital, Angkor Thom, with 
a great wall and surrounded it with a moat. This wall was 
pierced by five imposing gateways, each crowned with the 
four faces. It is recorded also that this king loved his people 
and in order to ameliorate their sufferings he built the hospital 



moDasteriea of Frah-Ehsn, Ta Ptohm, and Banteai KMd, 
and the lovely little temple of Neak Fean. This period marked 
the final days of oonstmction. The splendour and glory of 
Angkor lasted another two hundred years, but by the end of 
the fourteenth century the Ehmers went down before their 
more vigorous neighbours, the Siamese, leaving only the great 
temples, whose carven stones are eloquent of Khmer 
magnifioence. The tropic rains and the white ants have 
destroyed everything perishable which might have thrown 
light on the tragic end of the Khmer civilisation. Angkor, 
once the beloved of kings, was abandoned to the wild beasts 
and the hungry arms of the jungle. 

The only surviving record of the life and customs of the 
Khmers is contained in Idimoires sur les Couitmes du 
Cambodge, by Tcheou Ta Kouan, a Chinese secretary who 
accompanied the Mongol Ambassador to Angkor in 1295. 
This document containing forty-five paragraphs was trans¬ 
lated from the Chinese by the eminent French philologist, 
Professor Paul Pelliot, in 1900. 

From the inscriptions on the stelae foimd in the various 
temples, the archssologists have since been able to establish 
a clear line of kings from the fourth century down to the fall 
of the kingdom. 

«In my thanks to the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society 
for its hospitality and cordial welcome, I wish to include my 
appreciation of the generous co-operation of the French 
archsBologists, both in French Indo-China and in Paris, without 
which it would not be possible for me to present this picture 
of Angkor.” 


Ancient Art in Siberia 

On 14th January a lecture was given before the Society at 
74 Qiosvenor Street by Dr. Alfred Salmony, Curator of the 
Cologne Museum of Far Eastern Art, entitled Ancient Art 
in Siberia. 
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The lecturer mentioned How few people realued that the 
Steppe zone of the Eurasian Continent was the home of an 
indigenous art, of which the beginnings are most obscure. 
Surprising as it may seem, these are already to be found 
there in the earliest period of man, the palseolithio age, though 
at present the evidence is confined to the site at Malta, west 
of Irkutsk. The stone sculptures there excavated are allied 
partly to the European Aurignacian and partly also to the 
Magdalenian, but they all appear in naturalistic forms. 

The neolithic sculpture for the. most part follows the great 
watercourses of Siberia. Such representations, in stone and 
bone, of animal types, as are at present known, come mainly 
from the valleys of the Angara and Yenisei rivers. As is the 
case everywhere else in this period, they are naturalistic in 
character. 

With the advent of metals, definite foci of culture can be 
recognized in the steppe zone. The most important, and 
presumably the oldest, is near Minussinsk on the Upper 
Yenisei. There is evidence there of several distinct periods 
of the age of metals, the oldest of which is without doubt 
Iranian and obviously indigenous. It is specially characterized 
by stone sculptures, representing figures or heads, con¬ 
ventionalized to the point of being unrecognizable. They may 
possibly be connected with the small artefacts from Tfirkis, 
which derive from the Chinese Chou period. Weapons 
crowned with animal heads also belong to the early Minussinsk 
period, and can be dated there about the middle of the first 
millennium b.c. It is remarkable that their numerous Chinese 
imitations cannot be dated earlier than the third century b.c. 

In the bronze age there is another determining factor for 
the Siberian types, namely the Scythian art of the Black 
Sea coast and Southern Bussia. Only certain of its types 
extend, with intermediate links, as far as China. This applies 
especially to the curled animals and recumbent stags. On 
the othe^ hand the mirror with central loop occurs only in 
the West and East of the steppe region. 
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Inthe ioiirth centory B.C. the Bainuttiam, who vere liraiuaais 
related to the Scythians, made theii way to the Black Sea. 
They enriched North Asiatic Art with types which in their 
turn travelled as far as China. They decorated their bronzes 
with coloured cells, such as had already appeared, but without 
inlay of colour, in Siberian patterns. They showed a preference 
for the combat of animals, a theme which appears in the 
Altai region (the neighbourhood of which was certainly the 
central source of Peter the Great’s gold plaques, though the 
spot has not yet been determined), and again on the frontier 
of China. Winged mj^hical beings, inherited from the 
Aiusient East, are often represented; but these are lacking 
at Minussinsk and in the little explored Baikal region, as 
are also the animal combats altogether. On the plaques of 
these regions only the local fauna is represented. But two 
Sarmatian motifs can be traced over the whole of the steppe 
zone, namely birds’ heads affixed inorganically to the ends 
of animals* limbs, and the bodies of animals twisted in 
the middle. 

With the commencement of the first millennium A.I>., and the 
preponderance of the Turks cmd Mongols, Siberian art also 
lost its vitality. In the South, in the old centres of culture, it 
yielded to Chinese, and later on to Seljuk, influences. Mean¬ 
while in the North, and especially between the Urals and the 
Yenisei, there was developed a special art, not transmitted to 
China, which conventionalized animals in a heraldic style and 
often used them as protective totems for men. From this 
special Northern Siberian style the art of Shamanism is to be 
derived; and it is possible that it may have had some iiffiuence 
on the Indians of North America. 

Many of the photographs showed pictures of articles 
which had never been published before. 
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The Leogaege of the Mohemmeden ** Treditiimt ** 
(Qadit) M Indication of Origin and Souroet 

On Thursday, 11th February, Dr. A. S. Yahuda, formerly 
Professor of the Madrid University, read a paper before the 
Royal Asiatic Society at 74 Grosvenor Street, W. 1, on “ The 
Language of the Mohammedan ‘Traditions’ (Sa^) as 
Indication of Origin and Sources 

Bis object was to show that a special study of the linguistic 
and stylistic peculiarities of the Ha^ yielded the best means 
for detecting their sources, in order to establish whether a 
“ tradition ” was derived from Hebrew, Syriac, Persian, or 
other languages, i.e. was of Jewish, Christian, or Iranian 
origin respectively. By a long series of examples chosen from 
among the authorised and unauthorized IBodU collections, 
Dr. Yahuda proved that many obscure words and hitherto 
unintelligible passages became perfectly comprehensible by 
the discovery of their sources and the identification of the 
languages from which they were taken. 

In applying the same criteria to the text of the Qu’rSn, 
the lecturer was able to explain some passages which had 
always been a crux interpretum for Muhsmmedan and modem 
Qu’rdn Exegetes. 

It is hoped that the lecture may be published in another 
issue of this Journal, followed by the publication of some J)f 
Dr. Yahuda’s abundant materials on the language and sources 
of the Qu’ran and the Hadit. 


From Cairo to Mekka and El Medina 

Before the Royal Asiatic Society on Thursday, 10th March, 
Mr. Eldon Rutter gave a fascinating lecture on the 
Sfohanunedan Pilgrimage, illustrated by lantern slides taken 
ft great personal risk and entitled “ From Cairo to Mekka 
and El Medina ”. 

. Amongst other things he said:— 

1 planned to set out on my journey to Mekka in the spring 
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of 1926. On tlie 20th May I left Cairo by railway for Snez, 
travelling alone. At Suez I found lodging for the ni|^ in a 
pilgrim lodging-honae. Early next morning I embarhed in 
a little steamer which was sailing to Massowa in Italian 
Eritrea. We arrived there four days later. 1 joined some 
Moors and two Arabs, all of whom were going to Mehka. 

1 was disguised as a Syrian, and passed under the name of 
Ahmad Salalh-ed-Din. 

Our party had to find some means of crossing the Bed Sea, 
The political situation in Arabia was normal, that is to say, 
fighting was going on. War was in active progress between 
King Husein of the Hijkz and Ibn Saud the Wahhfibi Sultan. 
This made things more difficult for us pilgrims, for the 
Hashimites were blockading the coast in order to prevent 
supplies from teaching the Wahh&bis, and the WahhAbis, 
while welcoming smuggled supplies, looked with extreme 
suspicion on all strangers who landed in the country. 

However, at length we found a dhow whose captain agreed 
to take us across to the Arabian side. We set sail on the 
30th May, cmd after creeping for eight days over the waters 
of the Bed Sea, half stupified by the fierce rays of the sun, we 
came to the Arabian shore at a place called El Gahm. Here 
we landed, and hired camels to take us northward to Mekka. 
For sixteen days we crawled across sun-scorched sandy 
plains and threaded our way through mountains of barren 
rock, where the air was like a blast furnace. The wells were 
infrequent, and all the water was braokiBh. At last we came 
to a large dry water-course, called the W&di Yelamlam, which 
marks the southern boundary of the haram or sanctuary of 
Ifekka. It is not only Mekka itself which is sacred, but the 
country surrounding it on all sides to a distance of about 
20 miles also. 

Being now about to pass the limits of the sanctuary, we 
wrae obliged to discard our ordinary clothes, and put on the 
pil gfiifn dress known as El Ihr&m. This consists of two 
{Hfloes of cotton material, one of which is worn about the 
JEAB. AKill. 1933 33 
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waist and the other thrown ovra the shoulders. Thus attired, 
we repeated certain prayers, and then mounted and moved 
off again. 

As darkness fell the hills merged in the blackness of the 
night sky. The stars seemed to oome down, growing nearer 
and more real than the ground which glimmered and faded 
imder the feet of my camel. Occasionally the pilgrims cried, 

At Thy command, 0 Allah, here am I.” Thus we moved 
onward in the silent night. I thought the Arabs must have, 
lost their way. There could not be a great city in the midst 
of this desolation. I looked eagerly about me as my camel 
paced forward. Then, without warning, the tall forms of 
shuttered houses became detached from the darkness. We 
were passing into a narrow unpaved street. Houses rose up 
on either hand, shutting out the sky. I was in Mekka. 

I had passed the forbidden limits, and entered the very 
streets of the Muslim Holy City. Discomfort was forgotten 
as my camel carried me further into the maze of alleys which 
surrounds the Great Mosque. I dismounted in the Market 
Place, and a man whom I met there conducted me to the 
house of a pilgrim-guide named Abdurrahman. 1 had not 
been there many minutes when I heard the Call to Prayer 
being chanted from the seven minarets. I left the house 
with my host, and made my way to one of the gates of .the 
Mosque. 1 stepped across the threshold and peered through 
a forest of stone columns. Beyond this I saw a great open 
quadrangle, in the centre of which stood a cube-shaped 
building about 60 feet high. This was the House of Allah. 
It was covered by a black cloth, and hundreds of pilgrims 
were huriTing round and round it, repeating prayers. Over 
the eastern hills the faint light of dawn was beginning to 
appear in the sky. 

Having duly performed the rites of the Muslim Pilgrimage, 
and spent some nine months in and around Mekka, I set out 
for El Medina, in order to visit Muhammad’s tomb. £1 
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Medina lies neatly 300 miles north of Mekka Travelling 
vrlth a number of Egyptian pilgrims, I reached it m twelve 
days’ camel march 

We entered the city through the western gate, and as we 
came to a gap m the inner wall, there burst upon our view the 
sight of a lofty green dome, sarrounded by five white minarets 
The Prophet s Tomb lies under this dome 

I found a gmde to conduct me in the rites of visiting the 
Tomb and I lived m his house for the two months of my 
stay m the city The rites are not obligatory They form 
no part of the rehgion of Islam, but most of those Muslims 
who can afford the time and expense visit El Medina out of 
veneration for the Prophet 

The days of my sojourn m Arabia were now drawmg to a 
close I arranged to travel down to the coast with a couple 
of Arab merchants We set out on the 18th June, and 
reached the port of Yanbua five days later From there I 
travelled by steamer to Port Sudan whence I reached Cairo 
by way of Khartoum 


The First Bombay Historical Congress 

The First Bombay Historical Congress was held in Bombay 
from 22nd to 27th December, 1931 The Rev H Heras, 
S J, M A Director of the Indian Historical Research 
Institute, St Xavier s College Bombay had kindly accepted 
the post of Delegate of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britam and Ireland 

The Congress proved a very successful introduction to 
what we all hope will be a long senes of such meetmgs for 
the purposes of fillmg m the blanks m the wonderful history 
of India, and the seeking to form a perfect picture of the 
ancient civilizations which have passed across her stage 
The Congress was opened by H E The Rt Hon Sir F H 
Sykes, PC, GCIE, GBE, HCB, CMG, Governor of 
Bombay, m the presence of nearly 1,500 people A number 
of mteresting papers were read and two expeditions had been 
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arranged as, a representation of the artistio 
produotions referred to. 

These public meetings and the private conversations which 
ensued will go far to influence the advancement of historical 
research in Bombay. Father Heras* full report, a copy of 
the Presidential Address delivered by Bao Bahadur Dr. 
S. Erishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D. (member of the 
B.A.S.), together with a Guide and Catalogue to the Congress, 
are lodged in the Library of the Society for consultation by 
persons interested. 


Notices 

In accordance with Buie 93, the Library will be closed 
for cleaning and repair throughout the month of August. 


Uesioned Cobbespondencb 

Will the writer of a request for information as to the rules 
of membership, dated 22nd December, 1931, from Ballia, 
U.P., India, kindly lot the Secretary have his name, or 
resubmit the request. So far it has been impossible to reply. 


The Quarterly Niunbers of the JRAS. are forwarded to 
subscribers about the 16th January, April, July, and October 
respectively. Should a volume not be received within a 
reasonable time after the prescribed date, notification should 
be sent to the Secretary of the Society as early as possible, 
but, in any event, by the end of the quarter concerned. Should 
such notice not be received by the Secretary within six months 
of the first day of the quarter for which the volume has been 
issued, the onus cannot be admitted, and the volume cannot 
be replaced. 

The Annual List of Members will be published with the 
Journal in July. Members who wish to make any alteration 
in luune, style, or address, must send the fully correct entry 
so as to reach the Secretary by 1st June. 



PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

AOa CfrientaUa. Yol. z, Pan iii, 1932. 

Mowinckel, S. Die Chronologie der israelitischen und jildiaclien 
Eonige. 

Minonky, V. Les Etudes historiques et g&>grapluque8 sur la 
Perse depuis 1900. 

Eonow, S. Note on the Buddha’s jalalakss^a. 

Journal of American Oriental Society. Vd. li, No. 4, 

Dec., 1931. 

Hamilton, C. H. Hsuan Ghuai^ and the Wei Shih Philosophy. 

Hopkins, E. W. The Diviniiy of Eings. 

Ardiiv OrienUUni. Yol. iii. No. 3, 1931. 

Hrozn^, B. L’Entiainement des chevauz chez les anciens 
Indo'Europ^ns, d’aprk un tezte mitannien-hittite pro- 
venant du 14e sitele av. J.-C. 

Tauer, F. Les manuscrits peisans historiques des bibliothiqnes 
de Stamboul, lllitme j^ie. 

Archiv f&r Orientforachutig. Band vii. Heft 3,1931. 

Opitz, D. Bin Altar des Efinigs Tukulti-Ninnrta I. von Assyrien 
(mit 1 Tafel und 4 AbbUdungen im Text). 

Christian, Y. und Weidner, E. F. Das Alter des frtthgeschicht- 
lichen Grftberfeldes von Dr (mit 2 Tafeln). 

Band vii, Heft 4, 1931. 

Biasing, W. F. von. Tonfiguien Elagender aus dem friihen 
Mittleren Beich (mit 1 Tafel). 

Weidner, E. F. Der Tierkreis und die Wege am Himmel. 

ESnig, F. W. Nsboned und Eurai. 

Bevista de Archivos, Biblioteeas y Museoe. Tercera Epoca. 

Enero a Marzode, 1931. 

Bivero, C. Ma. del. El monetario ar&bigo-hispano. 

Tercera Epoca. Abnl a Jwiio de 1931. 

Palencia, A. G. El Islam y Occidente. 

AnJnwum Book ArAroptdogicznyck. Tom iii. Nr. 2,1930. 

Lilientalowa, B. Le culte de I’eau chez les anciens Hdbreuz et 
les restes de ce onlte chez le peuple juif eontemporain. 

The Aryan Path. Yd. iii, No. 1, 1932. 

Wadia, A. B. The Study of Philosophy in India To-day. 

Yenkateswara, S. Y. The Art of Writu^ in Andent Didia. 



JowrfuA Asiatique. Tome oczviii, No. 2, aTiil-jnin, 1931. 
Hombuiger, L. La moiphologie nubienne et T^gyptien. 
Minoisky, Y. Lea Taiganea LSli et lea Lnra peiaana. 

B. La deuzi^e lettre d’Aizawa et le viai nom dea 
Hittites indo-eutopdeoB. 

Asia Major. VoL vii, Faac. 4,1932. 

Wedemeyer, A. tJber die Sonnenfiagge Japana. Mit 2 Tafeln. 
Schmidt, P. Chineaiache Elfimente im Mandachu. Mit Wbrtei- 
verzeichnia. 

Bengal, Past and Present. Vol. zlii, Part i, July-Sept., 1931. 
Bollock, Capt. H. Monomeotal Inacriptiona in the United 
Provinoea—iii. 

Seth, M. J. Armeniana at Chandernagoie. 

Mitra, K. P. Meriah Sacrifice in Oriaaa. 

Davison, Lieut.-Col. C. J. C. Dacca in 1840. 

Cotton, Sir E. Colonel Alexander Dow and hia Nephew. 

Vol. zlii, Part ii, Oot.-Dec., 1931. 

Seth, M. J. The Second Oldeat Church in Bdngal. 

Hall, D. 6. E. The Engliah Settlement at Negraia. 

Talukdar, J. C. Sideh^ta on the Settlementa and History of the 
Christiana in Agra in the Seventeenth Century as revealed 
from a study of their Tomba. 

Cotton, Sir E. Daniella in India. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. Vol. zii, 
Partiv, 1931. 

Sankar, E. G. Some Problema of Indian Chronology. 

Vol. jdii. Part i, 1931. 

Diwanji, P. C. Efana Eutuhala Nataka. 

Upadhye, A. N. An Old Prefatory Gloaa on Istopadeta. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. Vol. zvii. 
Part iv, 1931. 

Modi, Dr. Sir J. J. Sakaatan, the Country of the Sakaa. Its 
possesaion by the Ancient Peraiana. 

Sarkar, Sir J. A Contemporary Picture of the Mughal Court in 
A.D. 1743. 

Boy, B. B. 8. C. The Efiecta on the Aborigines of Ch6jia-Nagpnr 
of their contact with Western Civilisation. 

Bydragen tot de Tool-, Land- en Yolkenkunde van Nedcrlandsoh- 
Indie. Deel 88, Vierde Afievering, 1931. 

Juynboll, Dr. H. H. Vertaling van Satge XX van hot Oudja- 
vaanache Bamaya^a. 



Gonda, Dr. J. Vtoia (indading Indioa). 

Eem, B. A. Enkele aanteekeumgen op G. Coedds’ nitgdve van 
de MdeiBche inscliiiften van ^wijaya. 

Kempeis, A. J. B. Een Hindoe-Javaansch beeld in het Britach 
Muaenm. (Met een plaat en een teket-figwu). 

Dongen, G. J. van. Een en ander over de Eoeboea, naat aanlei- 
ding van Prof. P. P. Sohebeeta’s pnblioaties over dit volk. 
(Met kaart.) 

Levi, M. S. Eouen louen et Dvip&ntara. 

BrUUh Museum Quarterly. Vol. vi. No. 3, 1931. 

C. J. G. More Luristan Bronzes. 

S. B. E. 6. Egyptian Antiquities. 

S. S. Antiquities from Ur. 

The CalcuUa Review. Vol. *Ii, Nos. 2 and 3. Nov.-Dee., 1931. 

Shirazi, M. K. Hafiz bis Life and Poetry. 

&n, A. C. Tbe Jaina Account of Draupadi’s Marriage and later 
life. 

Siddiqi, M. Z, An Early Arabian Author of the Indian System 
of Medicine. 

Revue dea Mudea lalamiquea. Cahier 1,1931. 

Vigier, R. La femme kabyle: qaelques remarques sur le ddcret 
du 19 mai, 1931. 

Gottheil, B. .An illustrated copy of the Koran (avec 6 planches 
hors texte). 

Sauvaget, J. Inventaiie des monuments d’Alep (avec 14 planches 
hors texte, et 14 figures d’aprra I’anteur). 

Epigraphica Indica. Vol. xx. Part 1, Jan., 1929,1931. 

Vogel, J. Ph. Prakrit Inscriptions from a Buddhist site at 
Nagarjunikonda. 

Aiyer [«c], K. V. S. Three Tamil Inscriptions of Lalgudi. 

Vol. XX, Part ii, April, 1929. 1931. 

Ayyar [«c], K. V. S. Three Tamil Inscriptions of Lalgudi. 

Vol. XX, Part iii, July, 1929. 1931. 

Dikshit, K. N. Paharpur Copper-plate grant of the Gupta 
year 169. 

Vol. XX, Part iv, October, 1929. 1931. 

Bhandarkar, D. R. Appendix.—^A list of the inscriptions of 
Northern India vri^n in Brahmi and its derivative scripts 
from about a.c. 300. 

The Geographical Journal. Vol. Ixxix, No. 1,1932. 

Smythe, F. S. Explorations in Garhwal arotmd Eamet. 
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La CHographie. Tome Iv, Nos. 7-8, Juillet-Aoat, 1931. 

Bonasilhe, H. Les Principales d^courertes des Maiimi fnn^aia 
dans le monde. 

The Indian Antiquary. Yol. lx. Fart Dcczlxvii, Oct., 1931. 

Moreland, W. H. Notes on Indian Maiinds. 

Temple, Sir B. C. Scraps ol Tibeto-Burman Folklore. 

Mitra, E. The Gayd&QT Festival and its Parallels (A Bihar 
Cattle Festival and the cult of the Mother Goddess). 

Vol. lx. Part Dccxlxviii, Nov., 1931. 

Moreland, W. H. Notes on Indian Mannds. 

Temple, Sir B. C. Bemarks on the Nicobar Islanders and their 
Country. 

Yol. lx. Part Dcclix, Dec., 1931. 

Moreland, W. H. Notes on Indian Mannds. 

Temple, Sir B. C. Scraps of Tibeto-Burman Folk-lore. 

Joseph, T. E. St. Thomas in lothabis, Calamina, Eantoiya, or 
Mylapore. 

Mitra, E. The Gayda^r Festiiml and its Parallels (a BMr Cattle 
Festival and the Cult of the Mother Goddess). 

Grierson, Sir G. A. On the Modern Indo-Aryan Ycmaculars. 

Yol. Ixi, Part ncclx, Jan., 1932. 

Mitra, E. The Gsy4&9r Festival (Association of the Pig with 
Cattle and Com). 

Moreland, W. H. Notes on Indian Maunds. 

Temple, Sir B. C. and Anstey, Miss L. M. The Scattergoods and 
the East India Company, a collection of MSS. by Bernard P. 
Scattergood, M.A., F.S.A. 

hlam. Band 20, Heft 1,1932. ' 

Bergstrfisser, G. Eoianlesung in Eairo. 

Le Musion. Tome xliv, Cahieis 1-4,1931. 

Bang, W. Manich&ische Erz&hler. 

Lebon, J. Fragments armdniens du Commentaire sur I’dpltre 
aux Hdbrenx de saint Cyiille d’Alexandrie. 

Hoonacker, A. van. L’Historiographie du livre de Daniel (note 
sur les chapitres II et YII). 

Coppens, J. Notes philologiques sur le texte hdbreu de TAncien 
Testament. 

Cotton, G. La Eena Upani^ad. 

Quartaiy Journal of the Mythic Society. Yol. xxii. New Series, 
No. 3, Jan., 1932. 

Aiyar, L. Y. B. Tulu Initial AfErieates and Sibilants. 



Jiao, M. S. Mandookja Upanulu^. 

Saletoie, B. A. Hatshavardliana in the Eamatak. 

Ostasiatitehe ZeUtthriJt. Heft 6, Sept. Okt. 1931. 

Teng Eu. Zur Bedeutung dec Sfidschule in dec ohineniHchen 
Landsohaftemaleiei. 

Beidemeister, L. Eine Giabplatte dec Han-Zeit. Hit 1 TaM. 

Goetz, H. (leBchichte dec indischen Miniatnr-Maleiei II. Mit 1 
Tafel. 

Heft 6, Nov.-Dee., 1931. 

Moebius, P. Die Grandlagen dec chineaiachen Divinatioiialehcen. 

Goetz, H. Geechichte dec indischen Miniatur-Malecei III. liit 3 
Tafeln. 

Paleatine Exjiloration Fund. 64th Year, Jan., 1932. 

Crowfoot, J. W. Excavations at Samaria, 1931. 

Gairod, D. Excavations in the Wady El-Mughara, 1931. 

Journal of the Royal Society cf Arts. Vol. Ixxx, No. 4123. 

Nov., 1931. 

Ferrar, Lieut.-Col. M. L. The new penal S 3 r 8 tem in the 
Andamans. 

Bulktin of the School of Oriental Studies. London Institation. 
Vol. vi. Part 3, 1931. 

Pelliot, P. Les Formes torques et mongoles dans la nomenolatnie 
zoologique do Nuzhato-l-kalub. 

Bailey, H. W. To the Zamasp Namak II. 

Ross, E. Denison. Modem Persian colloquial. 

Giles, L. Notes on the Miscellanea of 1-Shan. 

Przyluski, J. and Luce, 6. H. The number " A Hundred ” in 
Sino-Tibetan. 

De, S. E. Bhagavatism and Sun-Worship. 

Edwards, E. D. and Blagden, 0. 0. A Chinese Vocabulary of 
Malacca Works and Phrases. 

Syria. Tome xii, Troisibme Fascicule, 1931. 

Virolleaud, C. Un po^me ph4nioien de Ras-Shamia. La lutte 
de Mot, fils des dieux, et d’Alein, fils de Baal. 

Thuieau-Dangin, F. VocabulaireB de Ras-Shamca. 

The T6y6 Oahuhd Report of the Japanese Oriental Society. Vol. xix, 
No. 3, Dec., 1931. 

Shiiatori, E. An Attempt for a New Interpretation of the Fn- 
lin Problem. 

Tsuda, S. On the Confucian Theory of Li and Yo. 

i&maguchi, S. On Some Question Concerning the Military 
System of the Han Dynasty. Ghien-keng and Euo-keng. 

Idzushi, Y. A Study of the Ancient Chinese Deluge Myths. 



PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Books and PamphleU given by Sir Oliver Wardrop 


ATalishvili, Prince G., The Sinner’s Cry to God, written in verse 
in 1838, edit, by Bishop Alexandra. Georgian. 8x6. 
Tifiis, 1884. 

Georgiyevski, Sergyei. The Mythical Views and Myths of the 
C^ese. Russian. 10} x 7. 8L Petersburg, 1892. 

Issaverdens, Jacques, The Uncanonical Writings of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, transl. [from the Armenian]. 8x6. Yenioe, 1907. 

Janashvili, Mos^, Nashromi, pts. 1, 2. Georgian. 

- N. Q., Georgian Grammar. Georgian. 9x6., Tifiis, 

1907,1906. 

Madchavariani, Iv., Patriotism and Humanity. Georgian. 
6ix4}. Tifiis, im. 

Meliksesh-^kov, L. M., On the Question of the True Name of 
the Woman Apostle of Borgia. Russian. 10 X 6}. 
Tifiis, 1914. 

Nicoloi I, Catholicos Patriarch of Georgia (a.d. 1149-60), The 
History of the Holy Tunic of St. Nino. 9} X 6}, Tifiis, 
1908. 

Patkanian, Raphael, Diei Erzahlungen, aus dem Armenischen 
hbertragen von A. Leist. 8x5. Leipzig, n.d. 

Wardrop, Oliver, Georgian MSS. at the Iberian Monastery on 
Mount Athos. (Journal of Theological Studies, vol. 12, 
1911.) 9X6. 


Abu al-Fataj Gregorius, Barhebraeu’s Scholia on the New Testa¬ 
ment . . . e^t. by M. Sprengling and W. C. Graham. 
(The University of Chicago Oriental Inst. Publ., 13.) 12 
X 10. Chicago [1931], From Ccmhndge University Press. 
Alazard, J., and others, Histoiie et historiens de I’Alg^rie. 
(Ai^^logie et Histoiie, 4.) 10 X 8. Paris, 1931. 

From M. Alcan. 

Amar Nath, An Echo of the Unknown or Guide to Ladakh. 

8 X 6}. Mangalore, 1931. From the Author. 

Archaeological Department, Mysore, Annual Report. . . . 1929. 
Excavation at Chandnvalli, issued as a Supplement . . . 
1929. 11} X 9. Bat^dore, 1931. From the Director. 
-Survey, Ceylon. Epigraphia Zeylanica, being lithio and 
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other ineoriptione, edH. and transl. bj S. PatMmvitaiu. 
Vol. 3, pts. 3 and 1. 12 X H- Londtm, 1930, 1931. 

From the Cet/Um Oovemment. 
Aroheeological Survey, India, Annual Progress Beport N.W. 
Provinces and Oudb, 1896,1897. Northern Circle, Mnham> 
madan and British Monuments, 1916. 1S| X 9. AUahtAad. 

Given by Mrs. Fwicent Smith. 

-Memoirs, No. 43. An Archaeological Tour in Gedrosis, 

by Sir A. Stein. 13J X lOJ. C<deuUa, 1931. 

From the Government of India. 
Asln Palacios, Miguel, £1 Islam Cristianisado ... 11 X 7^. 

Madrid, 1931. From BdUorial PUOaroo. 

Aeva-ghosha, The Saundarananda or Nanda the Fair, transl. by 
E. H. Johnston. (Panjab Univ. Oriental Publications, 14.) 
lOJ X 7. London, 1932. From Onward Vnveersity Press. 
Avesta. Die YaSt’s des Awesta iibersetzt . . . von H. Lonunel. 
(Quellen der Religionsgeschichte, 15.) 11 X 8. GSUingen, 
1927. Bought. 

-1. ZarathuStra-nan gatha gujarati bet-nap . . . edit. . . . 

with Gujarati transl. . . . byErachBuBtamjiGo}vala. 2. Pah 
Avasta gujarati bet-nap, pt. 1, edit, and transl. ... by 
E. R. G. 10 X 7J, 5 X 3J. Bombay, 1923, 1926. 

From the Editor. 

Bell, Sir Charles, The Religion of Tibet. 9x6. Oxford, 1931. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Bible. Rashi’s Commentary on Ezekiel 40-48, edit. ... by 
A. J. Levy. 9^ X 6|. Pkdadel^ia, 1931. 

From the Dropsie College. 
Blagdon, Edward, A Cadetship in the Honourable E.I. Company’s 
Service, 1805. Being a . . . memoir of E. B., bom 1788, 
died 1806. Edit, by P. M. Gamlen. 10 X 6^. London, 
1931. From Oxford University Press. 

Boutflower, Charles, Dadda-Tdri or the Aramaic of the Book of 
Daniel. 9x6. London, n.d. From the Author. 

British Museum. A Supplementary Catalogue of the Tamil, 
Books in the Library. . . . Compiled by L. D. Barnett. 
11^ X 9J. London, 1931. From the Trudtow. 

Cairo Museum. Catalogue Gdndral. Ostraca Hi4ratiques par 
J. Cemy, fasc. 14J x 10^. Le Conre, 1931. 

Given by Mr. W. E. Crum. 
Cenival, Pierre de, Les sources in4dites de Thistoire du Maroc 
publ. par P. de C. sdr. . . . t. 4 . . . 1793-8. (Publ. 
de la Section Historique . . .) llj x 8. Paris, 1931. 

From M. Qeuihner. 

Chakrabortty, Surendra Eisor, A Study of Ancient Indian 
Numismatics ... 7| x 5|. Mymensingh, 1931. 

From the Author. 
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OtandAll, Lee S., Patsdise i^oeat. A natoxalist’s experiences in 
Nev 'Gkiinea. 9x6. New York, London, 1931. 
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